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HE old Whig delete was not yet wholly 4.0. 1692. 

expelled from tae lower houſe. The un- an account 

due influence of the court was exerted in 4 

ſuch an open ſcandalous manner, as gave offence. to that for tri. 

the majority of the commons. In the midſt of all ©" 1 

their condeſcenſion, Sir Edward Huſſey, member 

for Lincoln, brought in a bill touching free and 
impartial proceedings in parliament. It was in- 
tended to diſable all members of parliament from 
enjoying places of truſt and profit, and particularly 
levelled againſt the officers of the army and navy, 
who had inſinuated themſelves into the houſe in 
ſuch numbers, that this was commonly called the 
officers parliament. The bill paſſed the houſe of 
commons, and was ſent up to the lords, by whom 
B 2 it 
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A. C. 1692. jt was read a ſecond time, and committed; but the 


miniſtry employing their whole ſtrength againſt it, 
on the report it was. thrown out by a monty of 
two voices. The earl of Mulgrave again diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by his elocution, in x Pesch that 
was held in great veneration by the people; and 
among thoſe who entered a proteſt in the journals 
of the houſe, when the majority rejected the bill, 
was prince George of Denmark, duke of Cumber- 
land. The court had not recollected themſelves 
from the conſternation produced from ſuch a vigo- 
rous oppoſition, when the earl of, Shrewſbury pro- 
duced another bill for triennial parliaments, pro- 
vided that there ſhould be an annual ſeſſion; that 
if, at the expiration of the three years, the crown 
ſhould not order the writs to be iffued,. the lord 
chancellor, or keeper, or commiſſioner of the great 
ſeal, ſhould iſſue them ex officio, and by authority 
of this act, under ſevere penalties. | The imme- 
- diate object of this bill was the diſſolution of the 
preſent parliament, which had already fat three ſeſ- 
ſions, and began to be formidable to the people, 
from its conceſſions to the miniſtry. | The benefits 
that would accrue to the conſtitution from the eſta- 
bliſhment of triennial parliaments were very well 
underſtood, as tele points had been frequently 
diſcuſſed in former reigns. The courtiers now ob- 
jected, that frequent elections would render the 
freehalders proud and inſolent, encourage faction 
among the electors, and intail a gontinual expence 
upon the member, as he would find himſelf oblig- 
ed, during the whole time of his ſitting, to behave 
like a candidate, conſcious how ſoon, the time of 
election would revolve. In ſpite of the miniſterial 
intereſt in the upper houſe, the bill paſſed, and con- 
rained a proviſo, that the preſent parliament ſhould 
not continue any longer than the month of Jan- 
pary next enſuing, The court renewed its efforts 
: 5 "againſt 


+ WILLIAM III. 5 
againſt it in the houſe of commons, where, never- 4. C. 1692. 
theleſs, it was carried with ſome little alterations, 
which the lords approved. But all theſe endea- 
vours were fruſtrated by the prerogative of the 
king, who, by refuſing his aſſent, prevented its 
being enacted into a la. II 

It was at the inſtigation of the miniſtry, that the The com- 
commons brought in a bill for continuing and ex- 3 
plaining certain temporary laws then expiring or jefy that he 
expired. Among theſe was an act for reſtraining the udn 
liberty of the preſs, which owed its origin to the Eat-lndia 
reign of Charles II. and had been revived in the ᷓ a. 
firſt year of the ſucceeding reign. The bill paſſed 

the lower houſe without difficulty, but met with 
 warmoppoſition in the houſe of lords, a good num- 
ber of whom proteſted againſt it, as a law that ſub- 
jected all learning and true information to the arbi- 
trary will of, a mercenary, and perhaps ignorant 
| licenſer, deſtroyed the properties of authors, and 
extended the evil of monopolies. The bill for re- 
gulating trials was dropped, and, in lieu of it, 
another produced. for the preſervation of their. ma- 
jeſties ſacred perſons and government; but this too 
was rejected by the majority, in conſequence of the 
miniſtry's ſecret management. The Eaſt-India com- 
pany narrowly eſcaped diffolution. Petitions and 
counter-petitions were delivered into the houſe of 
commons: the pretenſions on bath ſides. were 
carefully examined: a committee of the whole 
houſe reſolved, that there ſnould be a new ſubſcrip- 
tion of a joint-ſtock, not exceeding two millions 
five hundred thouſand pounds, to continue for one 
and twenty years. The report was made and re- 
ceived, and the public expected to ſee the affair 
brought to a ſpeedy iſſue: but the company had 
recourſe to the ſame expedients, which had lately 
proved ſo ſucceſsful in the hands of the miniſtry. 
Thoſe who had been the moſt warm in detecting 
| e is = their 
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A, C. 1692 their abufes, ſuddenly cooled; and the preſecution 


of the affair began to languiſh. Not but that the 
houſe preſented an addreſs to his majeſty, praying 
that he would diſſolve the company upon three 

years warning, according to the condition of their 
charter. He told them he would confider-their ad- 
dreſs; and they did not further urge their remon- 
ſtrance. The bill for aſcertaining the commiſſions 
and ſalaries of the judges, to which the king had 
refuſed the royal aſſent in the laſt ſeſſion, was re- 
vived, twice read, and rejected; and another for 
preventing the exportation and melting of the coin, 
they ſuffered to lie neglected on the table. On the 
fourteenth day of March, the king put an end-to 
the ſeſſion, after having thanked the parliament for 
fo great teſtimonies of their affection, and promiſed 
the ſupplies ſhould not be miſapplied. He obſerved, 
that the poſture of affairs called him abroad; but 
that he would leave a ſufficient number of troops 
for the ſecurity. of the kingdom: he affured them 
he would expoſe his perſon upon all occafions for 
the advantage of theſe kingdoms; and uſe his 
utmoſt endeavours to make them a flouriſhing na- 


tion ＋. 


Trial of lord During the courſe of this ſeſſion, lord Mohun 


was indicted and tried by his peers, in Weſtminſter- 


+ The other hy me de in this ſeſ- 
ſion were theſe that follow. An act 


for preventing ſuits againſt ſuch as 


had acted for their majeſties ſervice in 
defence of this kingdom. An act for 
raiſing the militia in the year 1693. 
An act, authoriſing the judges to im- 
power ſuch perſonsp other than com- 
mon attornies and ſolicitors, as they 
ſhould think fit, to take ſpecial bail, 
except in London; Weſtminſter, and 
ten miles round, An act to encourage 
the apprehending of highwaymen, 
An act to prevent clandeſtine mar- 
rages, An at forthe regaining, en- 
couraging, and ſettling the Gieenland- 


trade. An act to prevent malicious 
informations in the court of King's- 
bench, and for the more eaſy reverſal 
of outlawries in that court, An act for 
the better diſcovery of judgments in 


the courts of law. An act for deli- 


vering declarations to prifoners for 
debt. An. act for regulating proceed- 
ings in the crown office. An act for 
the more eaſy diſcovery” and convic - 
tion of ſich as ſhould deſtroy the game 


of this kingdom. And an act for con- 
tinuing the acts ſor prohibiting all 


trade and commerce with France, and 
ſor the encouragement of privateers. 


hall, 
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WILLIAM III. 7 
hall, as an accomplice. in the murder of one Mont- 4 C. 693. 
ford, a celebrated comedian, the marquis of Car- 
maerthen acting as lord · ſteward upon this occaſion. 
The judges having been conſulted, the peers pro- 
ceeded to give their judgments ſeriatim; and Mo- - 
hun was acquitted by a great majority. The king, he t. 
who, from his firſt acceffion to the throne, had en- niſty. 
deavoured to trim the balance between the Whigs 
and Tories, by mingling them together in his mi- 
niſtry, made ſome alterations at this period, that 
ſavoured of the ſame palicy. The great ſeal, with 
the title of lord. keeper was beftawed upon Sir John 
Somers, who was well ſkilled in the law, as in 
many other branches of polite and uſeful literature. 
He poſſeſſed a remarkable: talent for buſineſs, in 
which he exerted great patience and aſſiduity; was 
gentle; candid, and equitable; 'a Whig in princi- 
ples, yet moderate, pacific, and. conciliating. Of 
the ſame ' temper was Sir John Trenchard, now 
appointed fecretary: of ſtate. He had been con- 
cerned with the duke of Monmouth, and eſcaped 
to the continent, © where he hved ſome years; was 
calm, ſedate, well acquainted with foreign affairs, 
and conſidered as a leading man in his party. Theſe 
two ate faid' to have been promoted at the recom- 
mendation of the earl of Sunderland, who had by 
this time inſinuated himſelf into the king's favour 
and confidence; though his ſucceſs confirmed the 
opinion which many entertained; of his having be- 
trayed his old maſter; Phe leaders of the oppoſition 
were Sir Edward Seymour, again become a mal. 
content, and Sir Chriftopher Muſgrave, a gentle» | 
man of Cumberland, who, though an extravagant 
Tory from principle, had refuſed to concur with 
all the defigns of the late king. He was a perſon 
of a grave and regular deportment, who had re- 
jected many offers of the miniſtry, which he op» 
poſed with great violence ; yet on ſome critical oc- 


8 HISTORY or ENGEAND. 
A. C. 1692. caſions, his patriotiſm gave way to his avarice, and 
he yielded up ſome important points, in conſidera- 
gurnet. tion of large ſums which he received from the court 
Hit. of K. in ſecret. Others declared war againſt the admini- 
Lisbon cn, ſtration, becauſe they thought their own talents | 
Admirals, were not ſufficiently conſidered. Of theſe, the 
pres, Chiefs were Paul Foley and Robert Hartley. The 
Veletire. firſt was a lawyer of good capacity, extenſiye learn 
529% ing, and virtuous: principles; but peeviſh, obſti- 
State track. nate, and moroſe. He entertained a very: deſpica | 
ble opinion of the court; and this he: propagated 
with equal aſſiduity and fucceſs. Harley poſſeſſed 
a good fund of learning; Was capable of uncom- 
mon application, particularly turned to politics. 
He knew the forms of parliament, had a peculiar 
dexterity at . perplexing debates,; 
and cheriſhed the moſt aſpiring ambition. Admiral 
Ruſſel was craft treaſurer ot the houſhold: but 
the command of the fleet was veſted an cher hands 
of Killegrew, val. and. Shovel. Sir George 
Rooke was declared vice: admiral of the red, and 
John lord Berkeley, of the blue diviſions their 
rear b were Matthew.Aylmers and: David 
Mitchel. Doe 60 Els 0171009 eit, 1 
A. c. 263. The. king having viſited the feet and fortifica- 
The king tions of Waka ha = given inſtructions for annoy- 
ig the enemy by ſea, and left the adminiſtration in 
nent, and af the hands of the queen, embarked on the laſt day 
„ eee March, near Graveſend, and arrived in Holland 
amy in on the third of April. The troops of the confede- 
landet. rates were forthwith. ordered to aſſemble; but 
while he was employed in making prepatations for. 
the campaign, the French king actually took the 
field, attended hy madame de Maintenon, and all 
the court ladies. His deſign was ſuppoſed to be 
upon ſome to wn. in Brabant: his army amounted 
to one hundred and twenty thouſand men, com- 
n armed, and W ſupplied with all 


neceſſaries 


COND HE LA MEM: : 9 
neceſſaries for every ſort of military operation; 4-©: 1693: 
King William immediately took. poſſeſſion of the | 
ſtrong camp at Parke near Louvain, a ſituation 
which enabled him to- cover the places that were 

moſt expoſed. Underſtanding that the French 
emiſſaries had ſown the ſeeds of difſenfion between 
the biſnop and chapter of Liege, he ſent the duke 
of Wirtemberg thither, to reconcile the different 
parties, and concert meaſures for the further ſecu- 
rity of the place. He reinforced the garriſon with 
nine battalions; and the elector palatine lay with 
his troops in readineſs to march to its relief. Wil- 
liam likewiſe threw reinforcements into Maeſtricht, 
Huy, and Charleroy ; and he himſelf reſolved to 
remain on the defenſive, at the head of ſixty thou- 
ſand men, with a numerous train of artillery. 
Lewis having reviewed his army at Gamblours, The French 
and ſeen his deſigns upon Brabant defeated by the reduce Hux- 
diligence of his antagoniſt, detached Boufflers with 
twenty thouſand men to the Upper Rhine, to join 
the dauphin, who commanded in that quarter; 
then leaving the conduct of his forces in the Ne- 
therlands to the duke de Luxembourg, he returned 
with his court to Verſailles. Immediately after his 
departure, Luxembourg fixed his head-quarters at 
Mildert, and king William ſtrengthened his camp 
on that ſide with ten battalions, and eight aud 
twenty pieces of cannon. The enemy's convoys” 
were frequently ſurpriſed by detachments frem Ne 
garriſon of Charleroy; and a large body of horſe, 
foot, and dragoons, being draughted out of Liege 
and Maeſtricht, took poſt at Huy, under the com- 
mand of the count de Tilly, ſo as to ſtraiten the 
French in their quarters. Theſe; however, were 
diſlodged by Luxembourg in perſon, who obliged 
the count to paſs the Jaar with precipitation, leav- 
ing behind three ſquadrons and all his baggage, 
which fell into the hands of the enemy. This check, 
* | how- 
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A. e. 1693. however, was ballanced by the ſucceſs of the duke 


of Wirtemberg, who, at the head of thirteen batra- 


lions of infantry,” and twenty ſquadrons of horſe, 


forced the French lines between the Schelde and 
the Lys; and layed the whole country as far as 


Liſle under contribution. On that very day, which 


was the eighteenth of July, Luxembourg marched 
towards Huy, which was next morning inveſted by 
M. de Villeroy. The other covered the fiege, and 
ſecured himſelf” from the allies by lines of contra- 
vallation. Before their batteries began to play, 
the town capitulated. On the twenty-third day of 
the month, the garriſon mutinied ; the caſtles were 
furrendered ; the governor remained a priſoner ; 
and his men were conducted ro Liege. The con- 
federate army advanced. in order to relieve the 
town ; but the king being apprized of its fate, de- 
tached ten battalions to reinforce the garriſon of 
Liege, and next day turned to Neer-Heſpen. 


Luxembourg Luxembourg made a motion towards Liege, as 


re ſolves to 
attack tlie 
allies, 


if he had intended to beſiege the place: and en- 
camped at Hellecheim, about ſeven leagues from 
the confederates. Knowing how much they were 
weakened by the different detachments which had 
been made from their army, he reſolved to attack 
them in their camp, or at leaſt fall upon their rear, 
ſhould they retreat at his approach. On the twenty - 
eighth day of July, he began his march in four 
columns, and paſſed the Jaar near its ſource, with 
an army ſuperior to the allies by five and thirty 
thouſand men. The king of England, at firſt, 
looked upon this motion as a feint to cover the 
deſign upon Liege; but receiving intelligence that 
their whole army was in fall march to attack him 
in his camp, he reſolved to keep his ground; and 


immediately drew up his forces in order of hattle. 


His general officers adviſed him to repaſs the Geet; 


but he choſe to riſque a battle, rather than expoſe 
2 the 


WILLIAM III. + Ty: 
the rear of his army in repaſſing that river. His * C. 1693. 
right wing extended as far as Neer-Winden, along 
the Geet, covered with hedges, hollow-ways, and a 
ſmall rivulet: the left reached to Neer-Landen; 
and theſe two villages were joined by a flight in- 
trenehment, which the king ordered to be thrown 
up in the evening. Brigadier Ramſey, with the 
regiments of Ofarrel, Mackay, Lauder, Leven, and 
Monroe, were ordered to the right of the whole 
army, to line ſome hedges and hollow-ways, on the 
farther ſide of the village of Lare. Six battalions 
of Brandenburg were poſted to the leſt of this vil- 
lage; and general Dumont with the Hanoverian 
infantry, poſſeſſed the village of Neer- Winden, 
which covered part of the camp, between the main 
body and the right wing of the cavalry. Neer- 
Landen on the left,, was ſecured by ſix battalions 
of Engliſh, Danes, and Dutch. The remaining 
infantry was drawn up in one line behind the in- 

trenchment. The dragoons upon the left guarded 
the village of ' Dormal upon the brook of Beck: 
and from thence the left wing of horſe extended 
to Neer-Landen, where it was covered by this ri- 
valet. © feb 88885 | | | 

The king having vifited all the poſts on horſe- who are de- 
back, and given the neceffary orders, repoſed him- feated at 
felf about two hours in his coach; and early in the ER” 
morning fent for his chaplain, whom he joined in 
prayer with great devotion. At ſun-riſing the ene- 
my appeared drawn up in order of battle; and the 
allies began to play their cannon with good ſucceſs. 
About eight in the morning they attacked the vil- 
lages of Lare and Neer- Winden with great fury; 
and twice made themſelves maſters of theſe poſts, 
from whence they were as often repulſed. At 

length, the allies kept their ground; and, the duke 
of Berwick was taken by his uncle brigadier 
Churchill. Fhen the French made an attaek upon 

| the 
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A. c. 1653: the left wing of the confederates at -Neer-Landen y 


and after a very obſtinate 9 —— were Rbliged 
to give way, though they ſtill, kept poſſaſſion of 
the avenues. The prince of ene cha nr Fe- 
newed the charge with the flower of, the, Fre rench 
infantry; and the conſealerates being-overpoWwered, 
— from the village, leaving the camp in that 
art expoſed. Villeroy, marching; this, wax with a 
y of horſe, was cocante get and repulſed b 
the count D' Argo, general of bine eden — 
ſiers; and the duke de Chartres. narrow e 
being taken. Mean, while, Luxembgurg, the 
prince of Conti, the count de Marſin, and the 
marechal de det e er 7 .the, right, and 
in different parts of the line, with ſuch impetupſuy 
as ſurmounted all æeſiſtance. The camp of the con- 
federates was immediately Ale „b. N 
troops: the villages of 27 Neert 
taken, after a long a y a e ; —— 
Hanoverian and Dutch horle, being | broken J 
king in perſon — 50 — een l Bi 


aſſiſtance. They ka ch gl nd 
for ſome. time retarded the fate he 
infantry was} rallied, a ode — e their 


ammunition: 70 a 47 6 
were ſcarce Ay Hs e mig 10 Sat ſu- 


D'Hargourt joined the enemy from 
and twenty freſh quadr drons, 


1 
turned, the ſcale in their, favour. . e r, of 


mo 


retreated; with e aver..;the, hrid a 
the, other ſide; of che river, where, Re. Ta 
troops, in order to;favour the retreat. EE 

had not paſſed. The king ſeeing the 4 oſt, 


and the whole army. in confuſion, retired with the 
infantry to Dormal on the brock of Beck, where 
the dragoons of the left WAS. were : poſted: | "I: * 

c 
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he ordered the regiments of Wyndham, Lumley, “ e. 683. 


and Galway, to cover his retreat over the bridge at 
Neef Heſpen, which he effected with great diffi- 
culty ? Now all was tumult, rout; and conſterna- 
tioff; and” a gredt number of the fugitives threw 
themſetees into the river, where they were drown- 
ed. THis had like to have been the fate of the 
brate eur of Achlone; the duke of Ormond was 
worded in ſeveral places, and taken priſoner by 
the ener and the count de Solmes was mortally 
wounded!” Tollemache brought off the greater 
art of the Engliſh infantry with great gallantry 
and cohduct: as for the baggage, it had been ſent 
ta Liege befbte the engagement: but; the confe- 
derates Toft fxty pieces of cannon, and nine mor- 
rats, A great number of ſtandards and colours +, 
wii aboht ſeyen thoufand men killed and wound- 
eck in the Acribn. It muſt be owned that the allies 
fought Wi great valoye and perſeverance; and 
chat Kirlg Winiarn made prodigious efforts of cou- 
ra Gd avi 6 vetriee the fortune of the day. 
He was prefent im all Parts of the Battle; he charg- 
ed in perfon''both bn hofſeback and a foot, where 
the dungtr was thoſt imminent. His peruke, the 
flecve: fs ole, and* the Knot' of his ſcarf were 
Ee Aifferent muſker bullets; and 


' n fall on every ſide 


of kin: «The enemy bore witneſs to his extracrdi- 
nary V our, The prince of Conti, in à letter to 
his princeſs, which was intercepted; declared, that 


he fat tte Prince of Fe cXPorar himſelf to 
Ty” 


the Erk teft dangers; and tha uch' valour richly 
deſeryed the pedccable poſſeſſion of che crown he 

e, Tet here, as im every other battle he fought 
F q SmN 5 * Dill 1 Bo 
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1 This ute of IDixenibotirg! at called him the Upttbtſterer of Notre- 


ſuch a number ef fandzwde m en Dame, a chureh in which thoſe tro- 
ſigns to U. doripg the, gourſe of Phies vere diſplayed. cory be aha 


this War, hat the prince of Conti 
his 
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14 HIS TORT or ENGLAND. 
2. C. 1693. his: conduct and diſpoſition were ſeverely cenſured. 
Luxembourg having obſerved the nature of his 
ſituation immediately before the engagement, is 

ſaid to have exclaimed. Now I believe Waldeck 

« 3s really dead ;” alluding to that general's known 
ſagacity in chooſing ground for an encampment. Be 

khat as it will, he payed dear for his victory, His 

loſs in officers and men exceeded that of the allies, 

and he reaped no ſolid advantage from the battle. 

He remained fifteen days inactive at Waren, while 

king William recalling the duke of Wirtemberg, 

and draughting troops from Liege and. other gar- 

riſons, was in a few days able to hazard another 

S enent , LA Eads F. 

Charleroy is Nothing remarkable happened during the remain- 
blen by ing part of the campaign, until Luxembourg be- 
the enemy. ing rejoined by Boufflers with a ſtrong reinforce- 
ment from the Rhine, inveſted Charleroy. He had 

taken his meaſures with ſuch, caution and dexte- 

rity, that the allies could not fruſtrate his opera- 
tions, without attacking his lines at a great diſad- 
vantage. The king detached the elector of Bava- 

ria and the duke of Wirtemberg, with thirty batta- 

lions and forty ſquadrons, to make a diverſion in 
Flanders; but, they returned in a few days, with- 

out having attempted any thing of conſequence. 

The garriſon of Charleroy defended the place with 
ſurpriſing valour, from the tenth of September to 

the eleventh of October, during which period they 

had repulſed the aſſailants in ſeveral attacks: but, 

at length, deſpairing of relief, the governor capitu- 

lated on the moſt honourable conditions; and the 
reduction of the place was celebrated with a Te 
Deum, and other rejoicings at Paris. Lewis, how- 

ever, in the midſt of all his glory, was extremely 
mortified when he reflected upon the little advan- 

tage he had reaped from all his late victories. The 

allies had been defeated ſucceſſively at Fs 
Steen - 
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Steenkirk, and Landen; but in a fortnight after “ 93 
each of thoſe battles, William was always in a con- 
dition to riſque another engagement. Formerly 
Lewis had conquered half of Holland, Flanders, 
and Franche · Comte, without a battle ; whereas 
now he could not with his utmoſt efforts, and after 
the moſt ſignal victories, pals the frontiers of the 
United Provinces. . The conqueſt of Charleroy 
concluded the campaign in the Netherlands; and 
both armies went into winter- quarters. 

The French army on the Rhine, under De de 
Lorges, p aſſed that river in the month of May, at ane 13 
Fhibpſburg, and inveſted the city of Heidelberg, eee of Sa- 
which they took, plundered, and reduced to aſhes. 19 is de 
This general committed numberleſs barbarities in catinat in 
the Palatinate, which he ravaged without even 1 — 
ſparing the tombs of the dead. The French ſol- 
diers, on this occaſion, ſeem to have been actuated 
by the moſt brutal inhumanity. They butchered 
Cu inhabitants, violated the women, plundered the 
houſes, rifled the churches, and murdered prieſts 
at the altar. They broke open the electoral vault, 
and ſcattered the "Gon of that illuſtrious family 
about the ſtreets. They ſet fire to different quarters 
of 425 city; they ſtripped about fifteen thouſand of 

the inhabitants, without diſtinction of age or ſex, 
and drove them naked into the caſtle, that the gar- 
riſon might be the ſooner induced to capitulate. 
There they remained like cattle in the open air, 
without food or covering, . tortured between the 
horrors of their fate and the terrors of a bombard- 
ment. When they were ſet at liberty, in conſe- 
quence of the fort's being ſurrendered, a great 
number of them died along the banks off the Nec- 
kar, from cold, hunger, anguiſh, and deſpair. 
Theſe enormous -cruelties, which would have diſ- 
graced the arms of a Tartarian free- booter, were 


acted 
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4. c. 1693. ated by the expreſs command of Lewis. XIV. of 


France, who has been celebrated by fo many 8 


pens, not only as the greateſt monarch, bur. 
the moſt poliſhed prince of Chriſtendom. Bebe ae 


advanced towards the Neckar againſt the A 
e of t 


Baden, who lay encamped on the other fi 


river : but in attempting to paſs, he was twice * 
pulſed with conſiderable damage. The dauphinj Join- 
ing the army, which now amounted to ſeventy 
thouſand men, croſſed without oppoſition ; . 
found the Germans ſo adyantageouſly poſted, 

he would not hazard an attack: having. therefor 
repaſſed the river, he ſecured Stutgard with a 
riſon, ſent detachments into Flanders and 
mont, and returned in Auguſt to Verſailles. 255 
Piedmont th, Allies were ſtill more unfortunate. 


The duke o Ff Savoy and his confederates ſeemed 


bent upon driving the French from Caſal and Pig- 
nerol. The ry of theſe places was blocked up, 


and the other actually inveſted. The fort of St. 


Bridget that covered the place, was taken, and 


the town bombarded. © Mean while Catinat being 


reinforced, deſcended into the plains. The duke 
was ſo apprehenſive of Turin, that he abandoned 
the ſiege of Pignerol, after having blowh up the 
fort, .and marched in queſt of the enemy to the 
plain of Marſaglia, in the neighbourhood of his 
capital. On the fourth day of October, the French 


advanced upon them from the hills, between Or- 


baſſon and Proſaſque; and a deſperate engage- 

ment enſued. The enemy charged the left wing 
of the confederates ſword in hand, with incredible 
fury ; and though they were one repulſed, they 
renewed the attack with ſuch impetuoſity, that the 


Neapolitan and Milaneſe horſe were obliged | to give 
way, and diſordered the German cavalry. * heſe 
falling upon the foot, threw the whole wing into 

confuſion, 


fame, Non Was . diſmi 
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confuflon. "Mein while, the main body and the * © 2693. 


other wing ſuſtained the charge without flinching, 
until” cher "were expoſed in flank by the defeat 
of the cavalry : then the whole front gave way. In 
vain the ſecond” line was brought up to ſuſtain 
them? ; the horſe turned their backs, and the infan- 
try was totally routed. In a word, the confederates 
were obliged to retire with precipitation, leaving 
their cannon, and about eight thouſand men killed 
or wounded on the field of battle. The duke of 
Schomberg having been denied the poſt which was 
his due, Req © upon fighting at the head of the 
troops maintained by the king of Great-Britain, 
who were poſted in the center; and behaved with 

cat gallantry under the eye of thelr commander. 

hen the left wing was defeated, the count de los 
Torres deſired he Vould take upon him the com- 
manch 4 and retreat with the infantry and right wing; 
but he refuſed tou without the order of his high- 
neſs, and faid,” things were come to ſuch a paſs, 
that they. muſt either conquer or die. He continu- 
ed ro animate his men with his voice and example, 
until he received a ſhot in the thigh. His valet 


ſeelng Him fall, ran to his affiſtance, and called for 
quarter; but was killed by the enemy before he 


could be underſtood. The duke bein = taken at the 
d upon his 
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ble e. The earl of Warwick 120 Nein | 


Who. accompanied him as a volunteer, ſhared his 
fate in being wounded and taken priſoner; but, 
he ſoon recovered his health and liberty, This vic- 


tory. Was. as unſubſtantial as that of Landen, and 


almoſt as dear in the purchaſe; for the confede- 
rates made an obſtinate defence, and yielded ſolely 
to ſuperior numbers. The duke of Savoy retreat- 
ed to Montcalier, and threw a reinforcement into 

Ne, 81. | C- \ Coni, 
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A. C. 1693. Coni, which Catinat would n not yentvre, to befiege 
ſo ſaverely had he been handled. 4 the batt! Ir 
therefore contented himſelf with 1 ayi ing 3 eoun- 
tey under contribution, 16 58 5 che « Zart iſons of 
Caſal, Pignerol, and Suſa, and makin 51 7 
tions for repaſſing the Nh te 's of 
the. victory no ſooner reach:d P [IS tl den e dit- 
patched Mr. de Chanlais to Tino, WERE 
for detaching the duke of 910 from the inte a 
the allies; and the Pape, wh e become 
partiſan, of France, ſupp Xe 
his- whole, iafluence; g e, French Ning had G not 
yet touched upon os het: ſtring. Its duk ke con- 

tigued deaf to all $ addreſſes 

Tei. nt} 9 90 alike he ko it in her e 

vary and Ca. at the coutts of, Rome and. eee 

talonia. Vizir at. the Porte | 1 ; 
. Tarte dd Of SPAR bat 1 15 | 
the Turks had nfo long and unſucceſsfully en- 
gaged, rendered 1 ſo e #9. the opt 
the grand ſignor d poſed hit ” 1 JT Gt 1 ap eaſe 
their clamours. The pgli ) amballa- 
dors at Conſtantinople ee renewed eit me- 
diation for, a peace; With the Emperor; but! the tern 8 . 
they: propoſed were ſtill rejected) Wi ith” Eno N 
the mean time, general Heuſleur, who, othmanded 
the Imperialiſts. 1 in Tranſylvania, reduced the for- 
treſſes of Jeno and Villaguſwar. Ja the beginning 
of July, che duke de Croy ace. the Chief com- 
mand of the German army, paſ fied the: Dat ede == 
che Saave, and inveſted Belgrade. The ſiege wa "Wa 
carried on for ſome time with great vigour ; Ut bf 
length abandoned, at the approach of 1 Vi; Zir, who 
obliged the Imperial {ts to repaſs tte 95 9255 
ſent out parties whick made · incurſions 1010 8 Upper- 
kungary. The power of France had never been 


to conſpicuous as at chis juncture, when the't main- 
. 2 E Y g 


WA EL.LIoAM: M „ 3%: 
al tmid able navy at ſea, and four reat 4. 0 1693 
; = 3 Fo 15 of Europe. cee of 
hy operations. in, Flanders, Germany, - and Pied- 
ont, the count de Noailles inveſted Roſes in Ca- 
talopia, about the latter end of May, while at the 
ſams, time i Was blocked up by the French ffeet, 
under, the command of. the count D'Etrees. Ina 
a the place was ſurrendered by capitulation ; 
inchthe gat {tle of Amp rias met with the fame fate. 
The Spaniſh. power Vas reduced to ſuch a degree; 
hat Noailles mi ght have proceeded in his conqueſts 
vigh voting had not he been obliged” to 
detach Pine at 18 army to reloforce M on owrc 
mont. n 2 
e be, 1 ben tba ford Wi. the Eng- Narzi 
than their operations by 12 in the courſe of uten 
| fummer,. The King had oriteted the admirals ts 
{ble iſparc "if equippin the fleets, that 
they, might bloc vp he enemy in their own ports, 
100 ect f he tc hich had ſuffered fe- - 
rey 4 - rom Uthe French. pi heel! They were, 

8 cir: proceedings, that the 
aud 44 2 70 17 Wig 1 WT from cer harbours 
e 0 let ond! put to ſea! - Above 

1 0 45 it was alſembled at St. Helem's, 
th a 115 0 = board five, regimente, intended for a 
8 


19 


Neg on. Breft;; but this enrerprize was nevet at- 
tempted: ,, V Vhep the Englifh and 'Duteh'iſqua- 
drgns joined, ſo as to form a very numerous fleet; 
the — 4 u. they Would undertake fotne ex- 
by ition of importance; but the admirals were di- 
vided in their opinion, nor did their orders warrant 
21 nl Beal any ſcheme of conſequence. Killigrew 


. 


Delaval did not eſcape the ſuſpicion of being 
affected to the ſervice ; and France was ſaid to 
AYE maintained a "ſecret correſpondence with the 
1 gontents in, England. Lewis had made furpri- 
ng efforts to repair the damage which his navy had 
C2 ſuſtained; 
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A. C. :693. ſuſtained. .. had urchaſed ſeveral large veſſels, 
and condefted them into 7 75 LAY war; — 
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month be My his gel failed. to —— Se omey 
in three ſquadrons, cos ſiſting of, ſeventy- one capi- 
tal ſhips, belides, bomb. eh Us. Bbg. 54nd 
renders ats oF} ttt tic 
* Lache beg innig 80. Inge, the Engl gli and Dutch 
hive. under fleets failed 155 105 channel. On che fixth,. Sir 
8 George Rooke ched to the Streights; with 
Nocke, at- A ſquadron Of el wenty ſhips, as convoy to 
— <2 che Mech ; 
| — ot by ed to Torbay, | 
fans, gase HY LAG beten about | 
ſhips” x fo. ano id, Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, 9 90 and. landers. On the ſix- 
teenth his 7006 diſcovered | part of the French fleet 
under Cape St. ' Vini ent: next day their whole navy 
appeared to the 14 unt of eighty ſail. Sixteen of 
theſe plied . he e Engliſh ſquadron, while the 
vice:atthiral . white: oe ad 98 to fea; to inter- a 
cept the ips und Nene Sir George Rooke, 
by the advice of the Dutch ag admiral Vauder- 
goes, reſolvedzif polſible, to avoid an engagement, 
which could only 7 gs d to their abſolute ruin. He 
forthwith ſent” orders. to the ſmall ſhips that were 
near the land, to pt into the neighbouring ports 
of Faro, St. Lacar,: and. Cadiz, while- he „ ſelf | 
ſtood off with an eaſy fail for the protection of the 
reſt,” About ſix in the evening, ten ſail of the ene- 
my came up with two Dutch ſhips of war, com · 
manded by che Captains Schrijver and Vander- Poel, 
who ſeeing no poſſibility of eſcaping. tacked in 
more 777 thus drawing the F rench- after belped 
elpe 
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and about fifty deſtre 
ville and DYErrees.” 


four he ſunk in the bay of Gibraltar, , The value 
of the loſs ſuſtained on this occafion amounted. to 
one million ſterling, Mean while Rooke ſtood, off 


wich a fraſh pale, and on the ee ſent home 


the Lark mis of war, with the news of his misfor- 


tune q then he bore away for the Mae eras, where . 


by the counts de Tour- 
en of the largeſt Smyrna 
ſhips fell into the bands of M. de Coetlogon, and 


21 
1 to ſave che reſt ef the fleet, When aitack- 0 6. 
ed chey made a moſt deſperate defence; ry ut at laſt 
were overpowered by numbers, and taken. An 
Engliſh ſhip of war, and a rich pinnace were burn- 
ed, nine and twenty merchant veſſels were taken, 


having taken in Wood AHð 1252 0 Et All fon lre- 


land; and on the chird Ya 


riyed at 
Corky with fifty 105 ho ry, 7010 


trad! weſſels. He de aln 7 7 itborne to 
ale res Gy ie of 
orders, he 
ruizing in the chops of 
the channel. On the twenty il day of Auguſt 4 
they returned to St! Helens, and the four regi, 
giments were landed. On the ninete enth. day off 
September, fifteen Dutch ſui 5 of the The e and Ser 


Kinſale, with all his *fq Mu 
the line, with which; Ein gabe of 
joined the r fleet then 


frigates; ſer-ſail- for Hollan and Cen, ſix ſail, 


with ſeven fire- ſhips, were alligned as guard: ſhips. 
during the winter 


The French admitals, inſtead of porfaing Rooke Wheeler 


to Madera, made an unſucceſsful attemp t upon — 
Cadiz, and bombarded Gibraltar, where the mer- Indies. 


chants ſunk their ſhips, that they might not fall in- 
to the hands of the enemy. Then they ſailed along 


the coaſt of Spain, deſtroyed fome Engliſh and 

Dutch veſſels at Malaga, Alicant, and other places; 
and returned in triumph to Toulon. About this 
period, Sir Franeis Wheeler returned to England 


with his ſquadron, from an unfortunate ex pedi- 
> C- 3 tion 


i 
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4. C. 1694, tion in the Weſt-Indies! In conjunction with colo- 


Benbow 
borat ares © 
St. Malo. 


nel Codrington, A1 of the Leeward IHlands, 
be made unſucceſsf 
Martinique and Dominique. Then he failed to 


| atrempts upon the iflands of 


Boſton in New-England, with 4 view!to' concert an 


expedition againſt Quebec, which was judgedꝭ im- 
practicable. He afterwards ſteered ae 


in Newfoundland, Which he Would habe attacked 


without heſitation; but the deſign was rejected by 


a majority of voices in the countil of War. Phu 


diſappointed he ſet ſail” for England; and arrived 


at Portſmouth in à very ſhattered condition the 


greater part of his men Having died. in the-courſe 
of this voyage. ec Th 14a 05 


In November another elbe wens made to annoy 


8 enemy. _ Commodore" Benden Tale: With 2 


IF 3 Ew » 


2 STD kg hah een of — towny ofenno- 
naded and bombarded it for three days ſucteſſively. 
Then they landed on am iſland, where they burned a 
convent. On the nifleteenth; they tool che ad- 


vantage of 4 datle night, 4 fleſh 'gale, fanta' ſtrong 


tide, to fend in à fireſhip' 'of a Particular eonttivance, 


ſtiled the Infernal, in order to burn the town; but, 


Be The ftruck upon a rock before ſhe arrived at the 


that a {mall number of — might have taken 


4 place, ang the engineer Was obliged to ſet her on 


fire, and retreat. She continued burning for ſome 
time, and at laſt blew up, with ſuch an exploſion 


as ſhook the whole town like an earthquake, un- 


roofed three hundred houſes and broke all the glass 


and earthen ware for three leagues round. A cap- 


ſtan that Wei hed two hundred pounds was tranſ- 
ported into tie place, and” falling upon arhouſe, 


levelled it to the ground; the greateſt part of the 


wall towards the fea tumbled down; anch the inha- 
bitants were overwhelmed with conſternation: ſo 


oY 
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_ poſſeſſion wichout reſiſtance ; but there was not a 4. C. 1693- 
. foldier on board. Nevertheleſs, the ſailors took 
"7 and demoliſhed Quince- fort, and did conſiderable 
i damage to the town of St. Malo, which had been a 
0 neſt of -privateers that infeſted the Engliſh com- 
n merce. Though this attempt was executed with 
z great ſpirit, and ſome ſucceſs, the clamours of the 
a people became louder and louder. They ſcrupled 
d not to ſay, that the councils of the nation were be- 
y trayed; and their ſuſpicions roſe even to the ſecre- 
Is tary's office. They obſerved, that the French were 
d - previouſly a: quainted with all the motions of the 
le Engliſh and took their meaſures accordingly for 
le their deſtruction- They collected and compared a 
good number of particulars, that ſeemed to ju(- 
"7 'tify/? their ſuſpicion of . treachery; But the miſ- 
a fortunts of the nation, in all probability, aroſe from 
85 a motley miniſtry, divided among themſelves, who, 
id inſtead of acting ãn concert for the public good, em- 
0 Ployed-all cheit influence to thwart the views, and 
7 blaclcen the reputations, of each other! The people 
2 in genetab exclaimed againſt the marquis of Caer- 
d- martken, the ears of Notting ham, and Rocheſter, 
19 ho Had acquired great credit with the queen and, 
e, from their hatred to the Whigs, betrayed the in- 
It, teroſts of the nationn.ẽ n 8 
he But if t he Engliſh were. diſcontented, the F rench The French 
on were! miſerable;.in- ſpite of all theit viRtories, Thar Prep 
Ne kingdom lJaboured under à dreadful famine, occa- mediati-nof 
on ſioned partly from unfavourable ſeaſons, and partly . 
n- from the war, which had not left hands ſufficient 
als to cultivate the ground. Notwithſtanding all the 
p- diligence and providence of their miniſtry, in 
nf- bringing ſupplies of corn from Sweden and Den- 
ſe, marc, their care in regulating the price, and 
be 'furniſhing; the markets, their liberal contributions 
14- | forithe:relief-of. the indigent ; multitudes, periſhed 
lo of want; and the whole kingdom was reduced to 
en poverty and diſtrefs, Lewis pined ia the midſt of 
on : C 4 " 
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A. C. 1693. his ſucceſs, He ſaw his ſubjects exhanſted by a 
ruinous War, in which they had;been-involeedoby 
big ambition, He tampered with the allies apart, 
in hope of dividing and detaching them fromthe 
gland confederacy: he ſolicited the northern crouns 
to engage as mediators, for a general peace; K 
memorial was actually preſented by the Daniſh 
miniſter to king William, by which it appears, 
that the French king would have been contented 
to purchaſe 3 peace with lome>qookiderabliciege- 
ceſſions..., But. the terms were rejected by the king 

of England, whoſe ambition and revenge were not 

yet gratified; and hole, ſobjects, though heavy 

laden, could ſtill bear additional burthens. 

Bev rityof The Jacobites Had. been very attentive to the 
the govern- progreſs of diſſatisfactiog in England, which they 
dhe ja. fomented with their mſual aſßiduy. The late de- 
Lites. claration of, King. James had heen couched in ſuch 


+ =) 


impericus terms as gave offence even to ſome of 
rheſe who fayouręd his intereſts The earl of Mid- 
dleton therefore in che begigging of the year, re- 
paired to St. Germain's, — obtained another, 
waich contained the promiſe, of a general pandon 
wichout exceptions; and every: other conceſſion 
that a Btltiſh ſubject could demand of his ſove- 
reign. About the latter end of May, two. men, 
named Canning, and Dormer, were apprehended 
for diſperſing: copies of this paper, tried at the 
Old Bailey, found guilty, of not only diſperſing, 
but alto of compoſing a falſe and ſeditious libel, 
ſentenced to pay five hundred marks a- piece, to 
ſtand three times in the pillory, and find ſureties for 
their good behaviour. But, no circumſtancecre- 
flected more diſgrace on this reign, than the fate of 
Anderton, the ſuppoſed printer of ſome tracts 
againſt the government. He was brought to trial 
for high: treaſon; he made a vigorous defence, in 
ſpite of the inſults and diſcouragements he 4 — 
i rom 
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from a partial bench. As nothing but preſump- 4. C. 1633. 
tions appeared againſt him, the jury ſcrupled to 
bring in à verdict that would affect his life, until 
they were reviled and reprimanded by judge Treby; 
then cthey found him guilty. In vain recoutſe was 
had to the queen's mercy: he ſuffered death at 
Tyburn; and left a paper, proteſting ſolemnly 
rt alt the proteedings of the court, which he 

ed, was appointed, not to try, but to con- 
vict him; and petitioning heaven to forgive his 
penitent jury. The ſeverity of the government 
was likewiſe exemplified in the caſe of ſome adven- 
turers, who having equipped privateers to cruize 
upon the Engliſh, under joint-commiſſions from 

the late king James and Lewis XIV. happened to 

be taken by the Engliſh ſhips of war. Dr. Oldys, 
the king's advocate, hs commanded to proceed 
againſt: them as guili treaſon and pyracy, re- 
fuſed to — 5 proſecution; and gave his 
opinion in writing, that they were neither traitors 
nor pyrates. He R. 'this' opimon by argu- 

| — before the il, and was anſwered by 
Dr. Littleton ) who ſucceeded! him in the office, 
from which he was diſmiſſed 3 and the priſoners 
were executed as traitors. The Jacobites did not 
fail to retort. thoſe arts upon the government, which 
their adverſaries had ſo ſucceſsfully practiſed in the 
late: reign.” They inveighed "againſt the vindictive 
ſpirit of the adminiſtration, and taxed it with en- 
couraging informers and falſe witneſſes; a charge 
for which there was too much foundation. 

The friends of James in Scotland ſtill continued compli 
to concert deſigns in his favour ; but, their correſ- Soi pa. 
pondende was detected, and their aims defeated, by liament, 
the vigilance of the miniſtry in that kingdom. Se- 
cretary Johnſton not only kept a watchful eye over 
all their tranfa&ions, but by a dextrous manage- 
man 10 court liberality and favour, appealed A. 
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4. C. 693: diſcontents of the preſbyterians ſo effectually, that 
the king ran no. riſque in aſſembling the parliament. 


Some offices, were beſtowed upon the leaders of the 
Kirk. party; and the duke of Hamilton am. 
te 


conciled to the government, was appointed cm- 
miſſioner. On the eighteenth, day of pri, the 
ſeſſion was opened, and the king's letter, geplete 
with the moſt cajoling expreſſions, being ay” the 
parliament- proceeded to exhibit undeniable tpeci- 
mens of their good humour. They drew u p 4 very 


- 


-affeRionare anſwer to bis majeſty's leiter; f 


” 


The 
voted an addition of fix new regiments 10 fc fand. 
ing forces of the kingdom: They granted a ſupply 
of above one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds 
ſterling to his majeſty: They enafted a law for levy- 
ing men to ſeroe on board of che royal navy; They 
onfined all abſentees, whether. lords. or commons ; 
. + andvacated the ſeats of all e ee 
refuſed to take the oath, of affurance, Which was 
equivalent to an ahjuration ef king James: They 
et on foot an enquiry about an intended in va on : 
They publiſhed-ſome intercepred letters, fugpoſed 
to be written to king James by Nevil Payne, whom 

they committed to priſon, and 1 teh a 
trial for high treaſon ; | burche eluded che dabger, 
by threatetiog):18 his turn to impeach thok ' who 
had made cheit peace with the government; They 
paffed ar: ad ler the gf gen of ſuch of the 
| epiſcopal clergy, as ſhould; condeſcend to rake the 
oaths by the tenth day of July. All that the gene- 
ral aſſembly required of them, was an offer to ſub- 
ſeribe the confeſſion of faith, and to acknowledge 
preſpytery as the only government of the Scortith 
church: but they neither ſubmitted to theſe terms, 
nor took the oaths within che limited time; ſd that 
cdhey forfeited all legal right, to their beneflces Ne- 
vertheleſs, they. continued in poſſeſſion, 400 even 


1 5 enn 
F̃cccived private aſſurances of the king's protection. 


It 
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It was one of William' 8 political maxims to court 4. o. 1693 
; Als domeſtic enemies; but it was never attedded 
ö Wich any good effect. This indulgence» gave2of- 
fence to the pteſbyterians, and former: dückractions 
began to reviye. g dür ohen? 
The king having prevailed upon the Stiten:ge- The king 
| 2 8 to augment their 'Jand*forces and navy for — 
| the Tervice . the enſuing campaign, embarked for Takes ſome 
"England, and atrived at Kenfingron on the thir- the — 
thy day of October. Finding the people clamorous ee 
"Ha gicbnten el, the trade of rhe nation decayed, ehen of 
| the affairs of Nate miſmanaged; and the miniſters Parliament. 
recriminatin 8 upon one another, he perceived the 
. heceſſity of changin hands, and reſolved to take 
is meaſures 40 000 gly.“ Sunderland his chief 
cCounſellor repreſerited, ier ce Tories were averſe 
10 the continuance of a War, Wich had been pro- 
ductive . e of notliing but damage and diſgrace; 
whereas the Whigs 8 mach more praCticable, 
Were would bleed freely,” parrlyn from the tetrors of 
pery, . ball fron the ambition of 
tlie crown,” and partly from the 
See in advancing money to the 
ho meg, on the funds eſtablimed by parliament: 
5 that ſort of traffic which obtHned the appellation 
of the monied- intereſt, was alropether:-a''whiggiſh 
\-ipfticurion!” "Phe, king tevolveditheſe obſervations 
42 jo his own mind and an and, in the mean time, che par- 
e met on the ' ſeventh day of November, pur- 
ſuant to the laſt rotrogation. In his ſpeech he ex 
e reſentment againſt thoſe who were authors 
., of the miſcartiiges at ſea; repreſented the neceſſity 
of F dialing the the Iand- forces and the navy, and de- 
nanded a unable ſupply for theſe purpoſes. In 
” „ Erder to Dave tlie Way to their condeſcenſion, he 
had alread Rigg from his couneil the earl of 
Nottingſaß „Who, of all his“ miniſters, was the 
| ee to the People. "His place would have 
4 beea 


2 
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ans — of then were retained i in office, . NL 


Both houſes On the ſixth: dayof t the ſeſſion the commons 15 
inquire into nimouſly reſolved to ſupport their majeſties and 


the miſcar- 


riages by 
ka, 


e This lord had acknowledged before 


their government; to Inquire Into miſcarriages; 
and to conſider means for” teſerving the trade. of 
the nation. The Turky co any we re ſummoned 
to produce the petitions they had Wlivered. to the 
commiſſioners of the ame for convoy; While 
lord Falkland, who ſat at the head of that. board, 
gave in copies of all the orders and dire&ions. ſent « 
to Sir George Rooke concerning the Streigh (5, fleet, | 
together with a Hiſt of all the ſhips at that 8 
commiſſion. It appeared, in the <ourſe of this in- 
| quiry; that the mifearriage of Rooke's fleet was in 
a great meaſure owing to the miſconduct of the , 
admirals, and neglect of the vidtualling office; but 
they were ſkreened by a majority. Mr. Harley, 
one of ehe commiſſioners for taking and ſtating the 
public accounts, delivered a report which contained 
a charge of peculation againſt lord Falkland. Rain. 
ford, receiver of che righ ts and perquiſites of the 

navy, confeſſed that he had received and pajed... 
more money than that which was charged in the 
accompts; and, in particular, that he had payed 
four thouſand Pounds to lord Falkland, by his ma- 


the 
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the commiſſioners, that he had payed. one half of A. C. 1693. 
the Tum, by the king's order, to a perſon-who was 
not'a member of either houſe; and that the remain- 
der was ſtill in his hands. Rainsford owned he had 
the original letter which he received from Falk- 
land, demanding the money; and this nobleman 
defiring to ſee it, detained the voucher; a circum- 
ſtance that incenſed the commons to ſuch a degree 
that à motion was made for committing him to the 
Tower, and debated with, great warmth; but at 
laſt over · ruled by the majority. Never „they 
agreed to make him ſenſible of, their diſpleaſure, 
and he was reprimanded. in his place. | The: houſe 
of lords having alſo. inquired i into the cauſes; of the 
miſcarriage at ſea, very. violent debates aroſe, and 
_ th the majority reſolved, that the admirals 

e well in the execution fi the orden they = 
bl recetved. Abi was a triumph over the Whig 
lords, who had fo eagerly, proſecuted the affair, and 
now] Proteſted SER gi the reſolution, not without 
great appearance of reaſon. The next ſtep of the 
lords, was to exculpate. the earl of Nottingham, as 
the blame ſeemed to lie with him, oni the ſuppoſi- 
tion that the admirals were innocent. With a viex 
therefore to transfer this blame to Trenchard the 
whiggiſh ſecretary, he gave the houſe to underſtandꝰ 
that de had received from Paris intelligence in the 
beginning of June, containing a liſt of the enemy's 
fleet, and the time of their ſailing; that this was 
dune to a committee of the cn _— ® 


Meeri in Rix defence in . ; ee was: rr — 
turn {kreened by the whole efforts of che miniſtty, 
in Which the Whig influence now predominated. 
Thus an inquiry of ſuch national conſequence, 
N which 


* 
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4. e. 1693 which-took ita riſe from the kingꝰ's own/exprefiiont 
of reſentment againſt the delinguents, was ſtifled by 
the arts of the court; becauſe it was likely to affect 
one o its creatures a for, though there Was no pre · 
meditated treachery an the caſe; the inceraſh of; the 
public was certainly ſacrificed to the mutual animo- 
ſity of the miniſters. The charge of lord Falkland 
being teſumed in the houſe of commons, he appear 

ed to have begged and received of the kings the 
remaining two thouſand pounds of the money 
which: had been payed by Rainsford: he was there- 
fore declared guilty: of a_ high\/ miſdemeanor; and 
breach of | truſbyzo.and/ committed to the Tower; 
from whence, however; he was in two days diſ- 
charged upon his petitiou nnn 2 


The com- = 


non rant Al arley, Foley and Harcourt, preſented: co the 
avaſt um houſe a ſtate of then receipts and iſſues of the re- 


ſor the ſer- 


vices of the venue, together with RWO reports fr Om the com- 
enſuing mliſſioners of the accounts, concerning ſums iſſued 


year. for ſecretdervicesgiand: tu members of parliament. 
Phis vas a diſcovery, of the moſt- ſeandalous prac- 
tices in:the) my ftery, of corruption, equally,exerciſed 
on the individuals of both parties, in occaſional 
bounties, grants, places, penſions, equivalents, 
and additional: ſalaries. The malcontents there- 
fore juſtly obſerved, the houſe of commons was ſo 
0 | mimagedithat the king could baffle any bill, quaſn 
all grievances, ſtifle accounts, and rectify the ar- 
ticles of Limerick, When the commons togk in- 
to conſideration che eſtimates: and ſupplies of the 
enſuing year, the king demanded forty.thouſand 
men for the navy, and above one hundred thou- 
fand for the purpoſes of the An Before 
the. houſe conſidered theſe enormous demands, they 
granted four hundred thouſand: pounds by way of 
advance, to quiet the clameurs of che ſeamen, who 
were become mutinous and deſpetate for Want of 
pay, upwards of one million being due to them fo? 
Wages, 
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way Then che commons voted: the number of & C. 6 
required for the navy: but they were ſa 
authedvf chat for the army, that they thought it 
neeeflaty to act in ſuch a manner as ſhould impiy 
that they ſtill retained ſome regard for their con 
try They called for all the treaties. ſubſiſting be- 
twee the king and his allies: they examined the 
different proportions of the troops furniſned by the 
reſpective powers: they conſidered the intended 
augmentations, and fixed the eſtabliſhment. of the 
year at fourſcore and three thouſand, one hundred 
and one and twenty men, including officers. For 
the maintenance of theſe they allotted the ſum of 
two millions five hundred and thirty thouſand, five 
hundred and ninety pounds. They granted two) 
millions for the navy, and about five , hundred. 
thouſand to make good the deficiencies of the an- 
nuity and poll- bills ſo that the ſupplies for the 
yeut amounted to about five millions and a half, 
raiſed by a land- tax of four ſnillings in the pound, 
by two more lives im the annuities, a further _y 
ciſe' on beer, a ne duty on ſalt, and a lottery. 
wa Though the. malcontents in-patliament;could 1 king 
withſtand chis torrent of profuſſon, they endeavoure gef de the 
ed to diſtreſs the court: intereſt, by reviviag the po- e _ 
pular bills of the preceding ſeſſions; ſuch as that Pedal Pro 
of regulating trials in caſes of high-treaſon,/ the 3 
other for thè more frequent calling and meeting of he bone 
parliaments, and that concerning free and * 
proceedings in parliament. The firſt was neglected n 9 
in the houſe of lords; the ſecond was rejected mae | 
third was paſſed by the commons, on the ſuppoſi- 
tion that it would be defeated in the other houſe: 
The lords returnedit with certain amendments, to 
which the commons would not agree: a conference 
enſued ; the peers) receded from their corrections, 
and beer che bill, to which the king, however, 
| __ refuſed 
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A.C. 1693. refuſed his aſſent. Nothingcould be more unpopu- 
lar and dangerous than ſuch a ſtep at this juncture. 
The commons, in order to recover ſome eredit 
with the people, determined to diſapprove” of his 
jeſty's conduct. The houſe formed icfetf in- 
into a committee, to take the ſtate of the king- 
dom into conũderation. They refolved; that-who- 
ever adviſed the king tb refuſe the royal aſlent to 
that bill, was am enemy ro their majeſties_ and the 
kingdom. * They Hkewiſe preſented an 
expreſſing their "concern chat he had not given his 
conſent to the bill, and beſeeching his majeſty to 
hearken for the future to che advice of his parlia- 
ment, father than to the counſels of particular per- 
ſons, who might have private intereſts of theit 
own, ſeparate from "thoſe of his "majeſty and his 
people. The King thanked" them for their zeal, 
dfeſſed a warm Tegard for their conſtitution ; and 
affored them he would Took wpon all parties as ene- 
ies, who fhould endeavour to leſſen the confidence 
ſubfiſting between che ſovereign and people The 
members in the oppoſition were not at all ſxtisfied 
Wich this general feply. A day being appointed to 
take it into conſideration, a Warm debate was main- 
tained with equal eloquence and actimony At 
length the being put, that an addreſs 
be made for a more erhlt auler, it pats in the 
negative by a great majority. OPUS 4 
Eftablifh- The city of London peritioned: thre 
ment of the tary proviſion might be made for the wh ew wht 
Euchnd, fortunes they had ſeandatouſly® quandered away. 
Sach an application had been made in * 
ſeffion, and rejected with diſdain as an im 
on the public : but now thoſe fcruples — 
ed; and they paſſed a bill for this purpoſe, eonſiſt- 
ing of many clauſes, extending to different charges 
on the” city lands; aqueducts, petſona}-eſtates,” and 
8 — 
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| njpoſiog duties on binding apprentices, conſtis 4. ©. 1653. 
ruting freemen, as alſo upon wines . and. .coals 
imported into London On the twenty: third day 
of March theſe bills received the royal aſſent; and 
the king took that opportunity of recommending 
difparch, as the ſeaſon of the year was far advanced, 
and the enemy diligentiy employed in mal ing pre- 
parations for an early- campaign. The ſcheme of a 
national bank, like choſe of Amſterdam and Ge: 
noa, had been recommended to che miniſtry, as an 
excellent inſtitution, as well for the credit and ſe- 
eurity of the government, as for the increaſe of 
trade and circulation. One project was invented 
by doctor Hu — propoſing the gir- 
culation of tickets on land ſecurity; but William 
Paterſon was author of that hich Mas carried into 
execution by the intereſt of Michael Godfrey, and 
other active projectors, The ſeheme was founded 
on. 2 of a transſerable fund, and a circu- 
lation by bill, on the credit of a large capital 
Forty merchants ſubſcribed to the amount of five 
hundred thouſand pounds, as a fund of ready mo. 
ney to circulate one million at eight per cent. to be 
lent to the government; and even this fund of 
bore the ſame intereſt. When it was 
properly. digeſted ; in the cabinet, and a majority in 
parliament ſecured for its reception, the under: 
takers for the court introduced it into the houſe 
of commons, and expatiated upon the national. ad- 
vantages that would accrue from ſuch a meaſure. 
They ſaid it would: reſcue the nation out of. the 
hands of extortioners and uſurers, lower intereſt, 
raiſe the value of land, revive and.eftabliſh public 
credic, facilitate the annual ſupplies, and connect 
the people the more cloſely with the government. 
The project was violently -oppaſed by a ſtrong 
party who affirmed that it-would-become,a mono- 
paly, and engroſs.the whole money of. the.king- 
: N' 81. D dom: 
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4. e. 1693. dom: that, as it muſt infallibly be ſubſervient to 


the repayment of the twelye 07 


termine. The bill lik 
f ee for th 


government Views, it might be employed ig the 
worlt purpoſes d arbitrary power: that, inſtead of 
alſiſting, it would weaken commerce, by tempting 
people ro withdraw their money from trade, and 
employ it in ſtock-jobbing ; that it would produce 
2 ſwarm of brokers and jobbers to prey upon their 


fellow creatures, encourage fraud and gaming, and 


further corrupt the morals of the nation. . 
ſtanding thefe objections, the bill made 

through the two, houſes, eſtabliſhing; the f = 
the ſecurity and adyantage of the ſubſcribers ;, im- 
powering their majeſties to incorporate _—_— by 
the name of The governor and company of the bank 


of England, u nder a ae, that at any time after 
the firſt day of Auguſt, in the year one thouſand 


ſeven hundred and Rye, upon a year's notice and 


pounds, the {aj id corpora | ould d ggaſe de 
all Ew1l contained. Cm. . 
a ſervices of the pubh ig. J. b 

ubſcription Was filled in ten days after its being 

opened; and, the court of directors completed, _ 


payment before, the expiration, of the time Preſcrib- 


— 


ed by the act, although they did not Eg in mare 


than ſeven hundred and twenty thou ſang po e 
of the money ſubſeribed. All theſe funds pr 
inadequate to the eſtimates, the « commons. 2 
in a bill to impoſe ſtamp; duties: -upon all yelum, 
parchment, and paper, uſed in almoſt eve 1125 
of intercourſe between man and man; an 


crowned the oppreſſions of the year Are 
grievous tax upon carriages, under the name of. 4 
Bill for licenhng and regulating hackney and Rage: 


coaches. Tx 
The commons, in a clauſe of the bill for tax taxing 
ſeveral } Joint- ſtocks, provided, that in caſe, of a A de; 
Lk in the payment of that tax, within, M Fe 
e 
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limited abr the act, the charter of the company ſo 4. ©: 1693. 
failing ſhould be deemed void and forfeited, Ihe The Eat 


India com- 


5 Fadia company actually negle&ed their pay- pay oven 


ment and the public imagined the miniſtry would new FN 


ſeize 105 opportunity of diflolving a monopoly 
| ſt which fo many complaints had been made: 
but they underſtood their own ftrength and, in- 
ſtead of being broke, obtained the Promiſe of, a 
new charter. This was no ſooner. known, than the 
controverly between them and their adverſaries was 
revived with ſuch animoſity, that the council 
thought proper to inch 6 both x 1 parties with a hear- 
ing. · As this. Prod lucec n u e Fol mer- 


pab 
*. "reply 

& co 
EN 


£1 gion, the d 


e 


e and the ruin 


14 


0 as the company had e in po years. 
They offered to ſend more cloath and Engliſh mer- 
chandiſe to the Indies in one year, than the com- 
pany had exported in five; to furniſh the govern- 
ment with five hundred tons of HTalt-perrg tor leſs 
than one half of the uſual price; and they repre- 
ſented, that the company could neithert Joad the 
ſhips: they petitioned for in England, nor reload 
them in the Eaſt-Indies. In ſpite of all theſe re- 
mpnſtrances, the new ' charter paſſed the great. 
ſeg}; though the grants contained in it were limited 
in ſuck a manner, that they did not amount to an 

2 excluſive 
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B:Il fer a 


general na- 


tural'zation 


dropped. 
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excluſive privilege, and ſubjected the company to 
ſuch alterations, reſtrictions, and qualifications, as 


the king ſhould direct before the twenty ninth day 


of September. This indulgence, and other favours 


granted to the company, were privately purchaſed 


of the miniſtry, and became productive of a loud 
outcry againſt the government. The merchants 


publiſhed a journal of the whole tranſaction: they 


petitioned the houſe of commons; that their liberty 
of trading to the Eaſt-Indies might be confirmed 
by parliament. Another petition was preſented by 
the company, praying that their charter might re- 
ceive a parliamentary ſanction. Both parties em- 
ployed all their addreſs in making. private applica- 


tion to the members. The houſe having examined 


the different charters, the book of their new 
ſubſcriptions, and: every particular relating to the 
company, reſolvedethat allithe ſubjects of England 
had an equal right to trade to the Eaſt en un- 
leſs prohibited by act _ f parliament. 
But nothing engtoſſed the attention af the pub 
lic more than a bill Which was! brought into the 
houſe for a general naturalization;of all foreign pro- 
teſtants. The advocates for this meaſure alledged, 
That great part of the lands of England lay uficul- 
tivated: That the ſtrength of a nation conſiſted in 
the number of inhabitants: That the people were 
thinned by the war and foreign voyages, and re« 
quired an extraordinary ſupply: That a great num- 
ber of proteſtants, petſecuted in France and other 
countries; would gladly remove to a land of free- 
dom, and bring along with them their wealth and 
manufactures: That the community had been 
largely repayed for tlie protection granted to thoſe 
refugtes HO had already ſettled in the kingdom. 
They had introduced ſeyeral new branches of manu · 
facture, promoted induſtry, and lowered the price 


of: labour, a eee the utmoſt jmpor- 


tance - 
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tance to trade, oppreſſed as it was with taxes, and 4. C. 1693. 


expoſed to uncommon hazard from the enemy. 
The opponents of the bill urged with great vehe- 


mence,' That it would cheapen the birthright of 


Engliſhmen : That the want of culture was owing 
to the oppreſſion of the times: That foreigners 
being admitted into the privileges of the Britiſh 
trade, would grow wealthy at the expence of their 
benefactors, and transfer the fortunes they had 
gained into their native country: That the reduc- 
tion in the price of labour would be a national 
grievance, while many thouſands of Engliſh manu 
eee ſtarving for want of employment, 
and the price of proviſions continued ſo high, that 
even thoſe who were employed could: ſcarce ſup- 


ply their families with bread: That the real deſign 


of the bill was to make ſuch an acceſſion to the 
diſſenters as would render them an equal match in 
the body. politic for thoſe of the church of Eng- 
land; to create àa greater dependence on the crown, 


aud, in a word, co ſupply a foreign head with! fo- 


reign members. Sir John Knight, a member of 
the houſe, in a ſpeech upon this ſubject, exagge- 
rated the bad conſequences that would attend ſuch 
a billy with all the wit and virulence of ſatire: it 
was printed and diſperſed through the kingdom, 
and raiſed fuch a flame among the people as had 
not appeared ſince the revolution They exclaim- 
edʒ that all offices would be conferred upon Dutch- 


men, who would become Lord-danes, and pre- 


ſcribe the modes of religion and government; and 
they extolled Sir John Knight as the ſaviour of the 
nation. The courtiers, incenſed at the progreſs of 
this clamour, complained in the houſe of the ſpeech, 


which had been printed; and Sir John was threat- Past, 
ened with expulſion and impriſonment. He there- Life king 
fore thought proper to diſown the paper, which Pn“ 
was burned by the hands of the common hang StteTradt, 
CV TEES man. . 
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A. C. 1693. man. This facrifice ſerved only to increaſe the po- 
pular diſturbance, which roſe to ſuch a height of 
violence, that the court party began to tremble ; 
and the bill was dropped for the preſent. © © 
Wh: Lord. Coningſby and Mr. Porter had committed 
peꝛrihe in a the moſt flagrant acts of oppreſſion in Ireland. 
Pn. Theſe had been explained during the laſt ſeffron, 
by the gentlemen who appealed againſt the admintf- 
tration of lord Sidney : but they were ſcreened by 
the miniſtry ; and therefore the earl of Bellamont 
now impeached them in the houſe of commons, of 
which he and they were members. After an exa- 
mination of the articles exhibited againſt them, the 
commons, who were by this time at the devotion 
of the court, declared, that conſidering the ſtate of 
affairs in Ireland, they did not think them fit 
grounds for an impeachment. In the courſe of 
this ſeſſion, the nation fuſtained another misfortune 
in the fate of Sir Francis Wheeler, who had been 
appointed commander in chief of the Mediterra- 
nean ſquadron. He received inſtructions to take 
under his convoy the merchant ſhips bound to 
Turkey, Spain, and Italy; to cruiſe thirty days 
in a certain latitude, for the protection of the Spa- 
niſn plate: fleet home ward. bound; to leave part of 
his ſquadron at Cadiz, as convoy to the trade for 
England; to proceed with the reſt to the Mediter- 
ranean; to join the Spaniſh fleet in his return; and 
to act in concert with them; until he fhould be 
Joined by the fleet from Turkey and the Streights, 
and accompany them back to England, About the 
latter end of October he fet ſail from St. Helen's, 
and in- January arrived at Cadiz with the ſhips un- 
der his convoy. There leaving rear- admiral Hop- 
ſon, he proceeded for the Mediterranean. In the bay 
of Gibraltar he was overtaken with a dreadful tem- 
_ under a lee-ſhore, which he could not poſſi- 
ply weather, and where the ground was fo foul 
. Xe Or RE i that 
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WILLIAM III. 


chat no anchor would hold. This expedient, how- 4. © 1594: 


ever, was tried. A great number of ſhips were 


driven aſhore, and many periſhed. 


of {| 
The admiral's 


ſhip foundered at ſea, and he and all his crew were 
buried in the deep, except two Moors, who were 
elk preſerved. Two other ſhips of the 


line, three 


etches, and fix merchant ſhips, were 


loft. . The remains of the fleet were ſo much ſhat- 
tered, that inſtead of proſecuting their voyage, hey 
returned to Cadiz in order to be refitted, and ſhel- 
tered from the attempts of the French ſquadrons, 


which were {till at ſea, under the command of Cha- 
teau-Renaud_ and. Gabaret. On the twenty. fifth 
day of April the King cloſed. the ſeſſion with a 


o 


ſpeech in the uſual it 


7 


and the parliament was 


prorogued to the e day of September . 


Lewis of Franc 


— 


LEWIS eing tired of the war, 
had impoveriſhed his country, continued to tam 


per with the duke of Sayoy, and, by the canal of 


* 
> 


the pope, made ſome offers to the king of Spain, 


+ Befidet the bh IN already miention- | 
ed, the patllament in this ſeſſion paſſed 


r ER TP REA UTE 
an act for taking ald ſtating the pu- 


blic atrvunts; another to encourdge 


ſhip builaing; 2 third for the beter 


diſciplining the navy ; the uſual mili- 


tia act, and an act enabling his majeſty 


to make grants and læaſes in the dutehy 


F Cornwall. One was alſd paſſed for 


renewing a clauſe in an old ſtatute li- 
miting the number of e of the 
417 429. 4 3 / 

peace in the principal ty o 1 

duke of Ne rfaſl brought an action into 


the court of king's-bench »gainft Mr. 


Jermaine, for criminal converſation 
with his euteheſs. The cauſe was tried, 


and the jury brooght in their verdict 


for che hundred ma ks and coſts of 
ſuit, in favour of the plaintiff, ' 

Before the king embarked, he grati- 
fied 4 good number of his frien is with 
promotions. Lord Charles Butler, bro- 
ther to the duke of Ormond, wascrca- 
ted lord Butler of Weſton in England, 


- 


es. The 


andearlof alan in Ireland · The earl 


= 


ef Shrewſbury was honoued with the 
title of duke. The earl of Mulgrave 


being reconciled to the edurt- eaſures, 


was gratified with a penſion of three 
thouſand. pounds, and the title of mars 
quis of Normanby. Hen: y Herbert was 


| enne bled by the title of baron Herbert 
ot Cherbury Ihe earls of Bedford, 


Devonſhi: and Clare, were promoted 
to the rn of dukes, The marq is of 
Carmarith n was made dukeof Leeds, 
lo#a viſcount Sidney carl of Rumney, 
and the v. {count Newport carl of Brad- 
ford. Ruſſel was advanced to the hea 

of the a'miralty board Sit Genige 
Rooeke and Sir John Houblon were ap- 
pointed joint-commiſſioners in the 


room of Killegrew and Delaval. Chai les 


Montague was made chan e lor of the 
exchequer z S r William Frumbal and 
John Smith comm ſſioners of the treas 


ſury, in the room of Sir Edward Sey- | 


mour and Mr. Hamien. 


4c :: which 


which The Eng- 
- Ih attempt 


to make a 


bay, but are 
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A. e. 1694 which were rejected. Mean' while he reſolved to 


ftand upon the defenſive during the enſuing eam · 
paign, in every part but Catalonia, here his whole 
naval force might co- operate with the count de 
Noailles, who commanded the land- army. King 
William having received intelligence of their de. 
fign upon Barcelona, endeavoured to prevent the 
junction of the Breſt and Toulon ſquadrons, by 
ſending Ruſſel to ſea as early aàs the fleet could be 
in a condition to ſafl: but, before he arrived at 
Portſmouth, the Breſt ſquadron had quitted that 
harbour. On the third day of May the admiral 
failed from St. Helen's,” with the combined ſqua- 
drons of England and Holland; amounting to ninety 
ſhips of the line, beſides frigates; fire-ſhips, and 
tenders. He detached captain Pritchard of the 
Monmouth with twofire-fhips' to deſtroy a fleet of 
French merchant.ſuips near Conquet- bay; and this 
ſervice beingperformed, he returned to St. Helen's, 
where he had left Sir Cloudeſley Shovel with a 
ſquadron, to tuke on board a body of land. forces, 
intended for aideſcent upon the coaſt of France. 
Theſe being embarked, under the command of 
general Tollemache, the whole fleet failed again on 
the rwenty-ninth/of May. The land and ſea of- 
ficers, in a councib of war, agreed that part of the 
fleet deſigned for this expedition, ſhould ſeparate 
from the reſt, and proceed to Camaret- bay, where 
the forces ſnould be landed: On the fifth day of 
June, lord Berkeley, who commanded this ſqua- 
dron, parted with the grand fleet, and on the ſe- 
venth anchored between the bays of Camaret and 
Bertaume. Next day the marquis of Carmaerthen, 
afterwards duke of Leeds, who ſerved under 
Berkeley, as rear- admiral of the blus, entered Ca- 
maret- bay with two large ſhips and fix frigates, to 
cover the troops in landing. The French had re- 
ceived intelligence of the deſign, and taken ſuch 
9 Pre- 
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precautions, under the conduct of the celebrated v © 16 
engineer Vauban, that the Engliſh werte expoſed i 
to a; terrible fire from new-erected batteries, as 
well as from a ſtrong body of troops; and, though 
the ſhips cannonaded them with great vigout, the 
ſoldiers could not maintain any regularity in land- 
ing. Agood number were killed in the open 
boats before they reached the ſnhore; and thoſe: who 
landed were ſoon repulſed, in ſpite of all the endea : 
vours of general Tollemache, who received a wound 
in the thigh which proved mortal. Seven hundred 
ſoldiers are ſaid to have been loſt on this occaſion, 
beſides thoſe that were killed on board of the ſnips. 
The Monk ſhip of war was towed off with great 
difficulty; but a Dutch frigate of thirty guns fell! 
into the hands of the enemy. eo „Hi ptSBDADT 
After this unfortunate attempt, lord Berkeley, They bome | 
with the advice of a council of War, ſatled back for ä 
England, and at. St. Helen's received orders from Grace, | 
the queen to eall à council, and deliberate in what and Calas. 
manner the ſnhips and forces might be beſtemploy- 
ed. They agreed to make ſome attempt upon the 
Coaſt of Normandy. With this view they ſet fall 
reñ the fifth day of July. They bombarded Dieppe, 
and reduced the greateſt part of the town to aſnes: 
Thence they ſteered to Hayre de Grace, which met 
with the ſame fate. They harraſſed the Freneh 
troops, who marched after them along: ſhore. hey 
alarmed the whole coaſt, and filled every town with 
ſuch conſternation, that they would have been 
abandoned by the inhabitants, had not they been 
detained; by military force. On the twenty ſixth 
day of July, lord Berkeley returned to St. Helen's, 
where he quitted the fleet, and the command de- 
volved upon Sir Cloudeſley Shovel. This officer 
having received inſtructions to make an attempt 
upon Dunkirk; ſailed round to the Downs, where 
he was joined by M. Meeſters, with ſix and twenty 
| 155 | 6 Dutch 
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A. e. 1694-Dutch pilots. - On the twelfth of September he ap- 

| peared before Dunkirk; and next day ſent in the 
many of the machines called infernals. Tbeſe 

were ſet on fire without effect; and the deſign miſs 
carried: then Shovel ſteered for Calais, which hav- 

ing bombarded, with little ſucceſs, he retutned to 

the coaſt of England; and the bomb ketches and 
machines were ſent into the river Thames 
Admiral During theſe: tranſactions, admirat Ruſſel with 
For che fil the grand fleet ſailed for the Mediterranean; and 
diter-ancan, being joined by tear-· admiral Neville from Cadiz, 
bel „ ag together with Callembergh and Evertzen, he ſteer- 
winters at Ed towards Barcelona, which was beſieged by the 
Cadiz. French fleet and army. At his apptoach Tour- 
ville retired with precipitation into the harbour of 
Toulon; and Noailles abandoned his enterprize. 

The Spaniſh affairs were in ſuch a deplorahle con- 

dition, that wirhautithis timely Aſſiſtance the king- 

dom muſt have been undone. While he continued 

in the Mediterranean, the French admiral durſt not 
venture to appear at ſea; and alli his projects were 
diſconcerted. After having aſſerted the honour gf 
the Britiſh ſtag in choſe ſeas during the whole ſug, © 
mer, he failed in the beginning of November: 
Cadiz, where, by an expreſs order of the king, he 
paſſed the winter, during which he took ſuch pre- 
cautions: for preventing Fourville from paſſing the 
Streights, that he did not think proper to riſque the 

aſſa Wini RINETRY Vie F314 4m 901% {687 mats; 
Campaign ry Sill now be neceſſary to deſoribe the opera- 
in Flanders. tions on the continent. In the middle of May king 
William arrived in Holland, where; he conſulted 

with the ſtates · general. On the third day of June 

he repaired to Bertheme· abbey near Louyain, the 

place appointed for the rendezvous. of the army: 
and there he was met by the electors of Bavaria and 
Cologne. In a few days a 3 mY a | 
5 embled; 
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ſembled; and every ching ſeemed to promiſe ah 4. C. 1694, 
activ campaign On the third day of June the | 
the dauphin to the command of the French 
forces with wWhieh Luxembourg had taken poſt 
between Mons and Maubeuge; and paſſing the 
Sambre, encamped at Fleurus: but, on the eigl- 
teenth; he removed from thence, and took up his 
quarters between St. Tron and Wanheim; while 
the confedefates lay at Rooſbeck. On the eleventh - 
of July, the dauphin marehed in four columns to 
Oerle upon the Jaar, where he pitched his camp. 
On the twenty=ſecond, the confederates marched 
to Bomale: then the dauphin took the route to 
Vignamont, where he ſeeured his army by intrench- 
ments, as his forces were inferior in number to 
thofe of the allies; and he had been di ected by 
his father to avoid an engagement. In chis fitua- 
tion Both armies remained tihß the fifteenth day 

of Auguſt, wen king William fent the heavy 
baggage to Louvain; andcon the eighteenth made 

2 motion to S0ombref. This was no fooner known 
ro the enemy, thanthey: decamped; and having 
matched all nighe, poſted themſelves between 
Tempion and Mafy, within à leugue and an half 
of the eœnfede rates. The king of England reſolved 
to paſs the Scheld; and with this vieẽ marched by 
the way of Neville and Soignies, to Chivere: from - 
thence he detached the duke of Wirtemberg, with 

a ſtrong body of horſe and foot, to paſs the river at 
Oudenarde, while the elector of Bavaria advanced 
with 'another detachment to paſs it at Pont D*Eſpi- 
eres. Notwithſtanding all the expedition they could 
make, their purpoſe was anticipated by Luxem- 
bourg, who being apprifed of their route, had de- 


tached four theufand Horſe, with each a foot ſoldier - | 
behind the trooper, to reinforce Mr. de Valette, | 
who commanded chat part of the French lines. 1 
Theſe were fuſtained' by a choice body of men, | 
ö 
| 


44 | 
A. C, mo who travelled with great expedition, without ob- 
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ſerving the formalities of a march. The marechal 
de Villeroy followed the ſame route, with all the 
cavalry of the right wing, the houſhold-troops, and 
twenty field · pieces; and the reſt of the army was 
brought up by the dauphin in perſon. + They 
marched with ſuch incredible! diligence, that the 


elector of Bavaria could ſcarce believe his own eyes, 


when he arrived in ſight of the! Scheld, and ſaw 
them entrenching themſelves on the other ſide of 
the river. King William having reconnoitred their 
diſpoſition, thought it impracticable to paſs at that 
place, and therefore marched down the river to 
Oudenarde, where the paſſage: had been already ef. 
fected by the duke of Wirtemberg: Here the con- 
— paſſed the Scheld on the twenty: ſeventh 
day of the month; and the king fixed his head- 
quarters at Wanneghem. His intention was to 
have taken poſſeſſion of Courtray, and eſtabliſh 


Vvinter- quarters for a conſide rable part of his army 


in that diſtrict: but, Luxembourg having poſted 
himſelf between that place and Menin, extended 
his lines in ſuch a manner, that the confederates 


could not attempt to force them, nor even hinder 
him from ſubſiſting his armp at the expence of the 
caſtellany of Courtray, during the remainder of 


* che Campaign. This ſur priſing march Was of ſuch 


The allies 


reduce Huy. 


importance to the French king, that he wrote with 


his on hand a letter of thanks to his army; and 
ordered that it ſnould be read to . er 
dron and battalion. LybaG-. 
The king of England, though eee 
his ſcheme upon Courtray, found; means to make 
advantage of his ſuperiority; in number. fie 


draugbted tioops from the garriſons of Liege and 


Maeſti icht; and on the third day of September 
reinforced this body with a large detachment from 


his own camp, conferring the command upon the 
of i duke 


r. ]ꝗ . Da Ie: 


ps obs — — — 0! 
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duke of Holſtein-Ploen, with orders to undertake A. c. 1694: 


the ſiege of Huy. Next day, the whole confede- 
rate forces paſſed the Lys, and encamped at Wen- 
terghem. From thence the king, with part of the 
army, marched to Roſelaer; and this diviſion oblig- 
ed the dauphin to make conſiderable detachments 


for the ſecurity of Ypres and Menin, on one fide; 


and to cover Furnes and Dunkirk on the other. Ar 
this juncture, a Frenchman being ſeized in the 
very act of ſetting fire to one of the ammunition- 
waggons in the allied army, confeſſed he had been 
employed for this purpoſe by ſome of the French 
generals; and ſuffered death as à traitor. On the 
ſixteenth day of the month, the duke of Holſtein- 
Ploen inveſted Huy, and carried on the ſiege with 
ſuch vigour, that in ten days the gatriſon capitu- 
lated. The king ordered Dixmuyde, Deynſe, Ni- 
vove, and Tirlemont, to be ſecured for winter- 
quarters to part of the army: the dauphin returned 
to Verſailles, William quitted the camp on the laſt 


day of September; and both armies broke up about 


the middle of Odtob rt. 


Ibe operations on the Rhine had been precon- The prince 
certed between king William and the prince of Ba- qa. 
den, who viſited: London in the winter. The diſc Rhine, but 
pute between the emperor and the elector of Saxony ted det 


Was compromiſed; and this young prince dy1 river. Ope- 
during the negotiation, the treaty was perfected by Hungary. 


his brother and ſuceeſſor, who engaged to furniſh 
twelve thouſand men yearly, in confideration'of à 
ſubſidy from the court of Vienna. In the begin» 
ning of June, the marechal de Lorges paſſed the 
Rhine at Philipſburg, in order to give battle to the 
Imperialiſts, encamped at Hailbron. The prince 
of Baden, who was not yet joined by the Saxons, 
Heffians, nor by the troops of Munſter and Pader- 
born, difpatched courier; to quicken the mareh 
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A.C. 1654. of theſe auxiliaries, and advanced to Eppingen, 


where he propoſed to wait until they ſhould come 
: but, on the fifteenth, receiving undoubted 


intelligence that the eriemy were in motion towards 


him, he advanced to meet them in order of battle. 
De Lorges concluded, that this was a: deſperate 
effort, and immediately halted, to make the ne- 
ceſſary preparations for an engagement. This 
pauſe enabled prince Lewis to take poſſeſſion of a 


ſtrong paſs near Sintzheim, from which he could 


not eaſily be diſlodged. Then the marechal pro- 
ceeded to Viſeloch, and ravaged the adjacent coun- 
try, in hope of drawing the Imperialiſts from their 
intrenchments. The prince being joined by the 
Heſſians, reſolved to beat up the quarters of the 
enemy; and the French general being appriſed of 


his deſign, retreated at midnight with the utmoſt 


precipitation. Having poſted himſelf at Ruth, he 
fent his heavy baggage to Philipſburg; then he 
moved to Gonſbergh in the neighbourhood of 
Manheim, repaſſed the Rhine, and encamped be- 
tween Spires and Worms. The prince of Baden 
being joined by the allies, paſſed the river by a 
bridge of boats near Hagenbach, in the middle of 
September; and layed the country of Alſace under 
contribution. Conſidering the advanced ſeaſon of 
the year, this was a raſh undertaking; and the 
French general reſolved to profit by his enemy's 
temerity. He forthwith advanced againſt the Im- 
perialiſts, foreſeeing that ſhould they.be-worſted in 
battle, their whole army would be. ruined. . Prince 
Lewis, informed of his intention, unmediately re- 
paſſed the Rhine; and this retreat was no ſooner 
effected, than the river ſwelled to ſuch a degree, 


that the iſland in the middle, and great-part of the 


camp he had occupied, was overflowed. Soon after 
this incident both armies retired into winter-quar- 
75 | ters. 
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ters. The campaign in Hungary produced no 4 C. 16944, 
event of importance. It was opened by the new 
vizir, who arriyed at Belgrade in the middle of 
Auguſt; and about the ſame time Caprara aſſem- 
bled the Imperial army in the neighbourhood of 
Peterwaradin. The Turks paſſed the Saave, in 
order to attack their camp, and carried on their 
approaches with five hundred pieces of cannon, but 
made very little progreſs. The Imperialiſts receiv- 

ed reinforcements; the ſeaſon waſted away ; a feud. 

aroſe between the vizir and the cham of the Tar- 

tars, and the. Danube being ſwelled by heavy 

rains, ſo as to interrupt the operations of the Turks, 

their general decamped in the night on the firſt 

day at October. They afterwards. made an unſuc- 

ceſsful attempt upon Titul, while the Imperial ge- 

neral made himſelf maſter of Giula. In the courſe 

of this ſummer, the Venetians, who were alſo at | 

war with the Turks, reduced Cyclut, a place of | 

importance on the river Naranta, and made a con- 1 | 

queſt of the iſland of Scio in the Archiepelago. 

We have already obſerved, that the French king progres of 

had determined to act vigorouſly in Catalonia. In the French 

the beginning of May, the duke de Noailles ad- nia. State 

vanced at the head of eight and twenty thouſand aste ont in 

men to the river Ter, on the oppoſite bank f 

which the viceroy of Catalonia was encamped with 

fixteen thouſand Spaniards. . The French genera] 

paſſed the river in the face of this army, and at- 

tacked their intrenchments with ſuch impetugſity, 

that in leſs. than an hour they were totally defeat- 

ed. Then he marched to Palamos, and under- 

took the ſiege of that place, while at the ſame 

time it was blocked up by the combined ſquadrons 

of Breſt and Toulon. I hough the beſieged matle 
an obſtinate defence, the town was taken by ſtorm, 
the houſes wers pillaged, and the people put 10 

8 the 
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4 c. 694. the ſword, without diſtinction of age, ſex, or con- 


dition. Then he inveſted Gironne, which in a few 
days capitulated. Oftalric met with the ſame fate ; 

and Noailles was created viceroy of Catalonia by 

the French king. In the beginning of Auguſt he 
diſtributed his forces into quarters of refreſnment, 
along the river Terdore, reſolving to undertake the 
ſiege of Barcelona, which was ſaved by the arrival 
of admiral Ruſſel, The war languiſhed in Pied- 
mont, on account of a ſecret negotiation between 
the king of France and the duke of Savoy ; not- 
withſtanding the remonſtrances of Rouvigny, earl 
of Galway, who had ſucceeded the duke of Schom- 
berg in the command of the Britiſh forces in that 
country. Caſal was cloſely blocked up by the re- 
duction of fort St. George, and the Vaudois gain- 
ed the -advantage in ſome ſkirmiſhes in the valley 
of Ragelas ; but no deſign of importance was exe- 

cuted F. . 
The king England had continued very quiet under the 
Eng and. queen's adminiſtration, if we except ſome little 
The parl'a- commotions occaſioned by the practices, or pre- 
The pill fe tended practices of the Jacobites. Proſecutions 
rriennial were revived againſt certain gentlemen of Lanca- 
partaments ſhire and Cheſhire, for having been concerned in 
royal aſſent, the conſpiracy formed in favour of the late king's 
projected invaſion from Normandy. Theſe ſteps 
were owing to the ſuggeſtions of infamous infor- 
mers, whom the miniſtry countenanced. Colonel 
Parker and one Croſby were impriſoned, and bills 
of treaſon found againſt them; but Parker made 
his eſcape from the Tower, and was never retaken, 
though a reward of four hundred pounds was ſet 


+ In the courſe of this year, Mr. Clair, with four men of war, formed a 
du Caſſe, governor of St. Domingo, defign againſt St. John's in Newfound- 
made an unſucceſsful attempt upon land, but he was repulſed with loſs 
the ifland of Jamaica; und Mr, St. by the valour of the inhabitants. 
> | | upon 
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upon is head. The king having ſettled the affairs 4. C. 1694 


of the confederacy at the Hague, embarked for 
England on the eighth of November, and next day 
landed at Margate, On the twelfth he opened the 
ſeſſion of parliament, with a ſpeech, in which he 


_ obſerved that the poſture of affairs was improved 


both by ſea and land ſince they laſt parted ; in par- 
ticular, that a ſtop was put to the progreſs of the 
French arms. He demanded ſuch ſupplies as would 
enable him to proſecute the war with vigour. He 


deſired they would continue the act of tonnage and 


poundage, which would expire at Chriſtmas: he 
reminded them of the debt for the tranſport-ſhips 
employed in the reduction of Ireland: and exhort- 
ed them to prepare ſome good bill for the encou- 
ragement of ſeamen. A majority in both houſes 
was already ſecured; and in all probability, he bar- 
gained for their condeſcenſion, by agreeing to the 


bill for triennial parliaments. This Mr. Harley 


brought in, by order of the lower houſe, imme- 


diately after their firſt adjournment; and it kept pace 


with the conſideration of the ſupplies. The com- 
mons having examined the eſtimates and accounts, 
voted four millions, ſeven hundred ſixty - four thou- 
ſand, ſeven hundred and twelve pounds for the ſer- 


vice of the army and navy. In order to raiſe this 


ſum, they continued the land-tax. They renewed 
the ſubſidy of tonnage and poundage for five years, 


and impoſed new duties on different commodi- 


ties . Ther triennial bill enacted, That a parlia- 
ment ſhould be held once in three years at leaſt: 
That within three years at fartheſt, after the diſſo- 


lution of the parliament. then ſubſiſting, and fo 


* They impoſed certain rates and towards paying the debt due for the 
duties upon marriages,.. births, and tranſport ſhips ; and another, impo- 
bur als, batchelois and widows. They fing duties on glaſs-wares, ſtone and 
paſſed an act for laying additional du - earthen bottles, coal, and culm, : 4; 
ties upon coffee, tea, and chocolate, | 5 
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A. C. 1694. from time to time, for ever after, legal writs under 
the great: ſeal ſhould be iſſued by the direction of 
the crown, for calling, aſſembling, and holding 
another new parliament: That no parliament 
ſhould continue longer than three years at the far- 
theſt, to be accounted from the firſt day of the firſt 
ſeſſion: and, That the parliament then ſubſiſting 
ſhould ceaſe and determine on the firſt day of the 
next e ing November, -unlefs their majeſties 
Devonſhire, the marquis of Hallifax, the earl of 
Ayleſbury, and viſcount Weymouth, proteſted 
againſt this hill, becauſe it tended to che continu- 
ance of the preſent parliament longer than, as they 
apprehended, was agreeable to the conſtitution of 
England ES · 508 


* 


Deter While this bill was depending, Dr. John Tillot- 
Tini? ſon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was ſeized with a 
and of queen fit of the dead palſy, in the chapel of Whitehall, 
May. and died on the twenty ſecond day of November, 
deeply regtetted by the king and queen, who ſhed 


tears of ſorrow at his deceaſe; and ſincerely lament- 
ed hy the public, as a pattern of elegance, ingen- 
uity, meekneſs, charity, and moderation. Theſe 
qualities he muſt be allowed to have poſſeſſed, 
notwithſtanding the invectives of his enemies, who 
accuſed him of puritaniſm, flattery, and ambition; 
and charged him with having conduced to a dan- 
gerous ſchiſm in the church, by accepting the 
archbiſhopric during the life of the deprived San- 
croft. He was ſucceeded in the metropolitan fee 
by Dr. Teniſon, biſhop of Lincoln, recommended 
by the Whig-party, which now-predominated in the 
cabinet. The queen did not long ſurvive her fa- 
vourite prelate. In about a month after his de- 
ceaſe, ſhe was taken ill of the ſmall-pox, and the 
iymptoms proving dangerous, ſhe prepared herſelf 
for death with great compoſure.  -She ſpent ſome 
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time in exerciſes of devotion, and private conyer- A C. 1694; 
fation with the new archbiſhop. : ſhe — 
ſacrament with all the biſhops who were in attten- 
dance; and expired on the twenty eighth day of 
December, in the thirty third year of her age, and 
in the fixth of her reign, to the inexpreſſible grief 
of the king, who for ſome weeks after her death 
could neither ſee company, nor attend to the buſi- 
neſs of ſtate. Mary was in her perſon tall and 

| well-proportioned, with an oval viſage, lively 
eyes, agreeable features, a mild aſpect, and an air 
of dignity. Her apprehenſion was clear, her me- 
mory tenacious, and her judgment ſolid. She was | 
a zealous. proteſtant, ſcrupulouſly exact in all the 
duties of devotion, of an even temper, of a calm | 
and mild converſation. She was ruffled by no paſ- = 
ſion, and ſeems. to have been a ſtranger to the 
emotions of natural affection; for ſhe aſcended, 
without compunction, the throne from which her 
father had been depoſed, and treated her ſiſter as 

an alien to her blood. In a word, Mary ſeems to 
hw imbibed the cold diſpoſition and apathy of 
her huſband, and to have centered all her ambi- 
tion in deſerving the met of an humble and obe- 
dient wife T. 
The princeſs Anne being informed of the queen's Reconcilia- | 
dangerous indiſpoſition, ſent a lady of her bed- hr Eg cen 
chamber, to fle ſhe might be admitted to her the princeſs 


Den- 
mak. 


+ Her 8 were performed 
with great magnificence. The body 
was attended from Whitehall to Weſt= 
minſter-abbey, by all the judges, ſer- 
jeants at law, the lord-mayor, and 
aldermen of the city of London, and 
both houſes of parliament; and the 
funeral ſermon was preached by Dr. 
Teniſon, archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
Dr. Ken, the deprived biſhop of Bath 
and Wells, reproached him in a letter, 
for not having called upon her ma- 
jeſty on her death - 1885 to _ of 


the Mare the had in the revolution. 
This was anſwered by another pamph- 
let. One of the Jacobite clergy in- 
ſulted the queen's memory, by preach - 


ing on the following text: Go now, 


cc ſee this curſed woman, and bury 
cc her, for ſhe is a king's daughter.” 
On the other hand, the lord- mayor, 
aldermen, and i of 
London, came to a reſolution to erect 
her ftatue with that of the * in 
the Royal -Enchange. 
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ma- 
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a. c. 1654. majeſty : but, this requeſt was not granted. She 
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was thanked for her expreſſion of concern; and 
given to underſtand, that the phyſicians had di- 
rected that the queen ſhould be kept as quiet as 
poſſible. Before her death, however, ſhe ſent a 
forgiving meſſage to her ſiſter; and, after her de- 
ceale, the earl of Sunderland effected a reconci- 
liation between the king and the princeſs, who vi- 
ſited him at Kenſington, where ſne was received 
with uncommon civility. He appointed the palace 
of St. James's for her reſidence; and preſented her 
with the greater part of the queen's jewels. But a 
mutual jealouſy and diſguſt ſubſiſted under theſe 
exteriors of friendſhip and eſteem. The two houſes 
of parliament waited on the king at Kenſington, 
with conſolatory addreſſes on the death of his con- 
ſort; and their example was followed by the re- 
gency of Scotland, the city and clergy of London, 
the diſſenting miniſters, and almoſt all the great 
corporations in England . 5 | 
The kingdom now reſounded with the com- 
plaints of the papiſts and malcontents, who taxed 
the miniſtry with ſubornation of perjury, in the 
caſe of the Lancaſhire gentlemen who had been 
proſecuted for the conſpiracy. One Lunt, an Iriſh- 
man, had informed Sir John Trenchard ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, that he had been ſent from Ireland 
with commiſſions from king James to divers gen- 
tlemen in Lancaſhire and Cheſhire; that he had 
aſſiſted in buying arms, and enliſting men to ſerve 
that king in his projected invaſion of England : 
that he had been twice diſpatched by thoſe gen- 
tlemen to the court of St. Germain's, aſſiſted many 
Jacobites in repairing to France, helped to conceal 
others that came from that kingdom; and that all 
thoſe perſons told him they were furniſhed with 
1 The earls of Rocheſter and Not- not diſſolved by the queen's death? 


tingham are ſaid to have ftarted a but, this dangerous mo- ion met with 
doubt, Whether the parliament was no countenance, 


money 
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money by Sir John Friend for thoſe expeditions. *: c. 1694. 


His teſtimony was confirmed by other infamous 


emiſſaries, who received but two much countenance 


from the government. Blank warrants were iſſued, 
and filled up occaſionally with ſuch names as the 
informers ſuggeſted. Theſe were delivered to 
Aaron Smith, ſollicitor to the treaſury, who, with 
meſſengers; accompanied Lunt and his aſſociates 
to Lancaſhire, under the protection of a party of 
Dutch horſe- guards, commanded by one captain 
Baker. They were impowered to break open 
houſes, ſeize papers, and apprehend perſons, ac- 
cording to their pleaſure; and they committed 
many acts of violence and oppreſſion. The perſons 


againſt whom theſe meaſures were taken, being 


appriſed of the impending danger, generally retir- 
ed from their own habitations. Some, however, 
were taken and impriſoned: a few arms were ſe- 
cured, and, in the houſe of Mr. Standiſh, at Stan- 
diſh-hall, they found the draught of a declaration 
to be publiſhed by king James at his landing. As 
this proſecution ſeemed calculated to revive the ru- 
mour of a ſtale conſpiracy, and the evidences were 
perſons of abandoned characters, the friends of 
thoſe who were perſecuted found no great diffi- 
culty in rendering the ſcheme odious to the nation. 
They even employed the pen of Ferguſon, who had 


been concerned in every plot that was hatched ſince 


the Rye-houſe conſpiracy. This veteran, though 
appointed houſekeeper to the exciſe-office, thought 
himſelf poorly recompenſed for the part he had 
acted in the revolution, became diſſatisfied, and, 
upon this occaſion, publiſhed a letter to Sir John 
Trenchard, on the abuſe of power. It was replete 
with the moſt bitter invectives againſt the miniſtry, 
and contained a great number of flagrant inſtances, 
in which the court had countenanced the vileſt cor- 
ruption, perfidy, and oppreſſion. This production 
| | SJ was 
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4. e. 1694. was in every body's hand, and had fuch an effect 


upon the people that when the priſoners were 


brought to trial at Mancheſter, the populace would 


have put the witneſſes to death, had not they been 
prevented by the interpoſition of thoſe who were 
friends to the accuſed perſons, and had already ta- 
ken effectual meaſures for their ſafety. Lunt's 


chief aſſociate in the myſtery of information was 
one Taaffe, a wretch of the moſt profligate princi- 


ples, who, finding himſelf diſappointed in his hope 
of reward from the miniſtry, was privately gained 
over by the agents for the priſoners. Lunt, when 
deſired in court to point out the perſons whom he 
had accuſed, committed ſuch a miſtake as greatly 
invalidated his teſtimony ; and Taaffe declared be- 
fore the bench, that the pretended plot was no 
other than a contrivance between himſelf and 

unt, in order to procure money from the govern- 
ment, The priſoners were immediately acquitted, 
and the miniſtry incurred a heavy load of popular 
odium, as the authors or abettors of knaviſh con- 
trivances to enſnare the innocent. The govern- 
ment, with a view to evince their abhorrence of 
ſuch practices, ordered the witneſſes to be proſe- 
cuted for a conſpiracy againſt the lives and eſtates 


af the gentlemen who had been accuſed; and at 


laſt the affair was brought into the houſe of com- 
mons. The Jacobites triumphed in their victory. 
'They even turned the battery of corruption upon 
the evidence for the crown, not without making a a 
conſiderable impreſſion. But the cauſe was now 
debated before judges who were not all propitious 
to their views. The commons having ſet on foot 
an enquiry, and examined all the papers and cir- 
cumſtances relating to the pretended plot, reſolved, 
That there was ſufficient groynd for the profecu- 
tion and trials of the gentlemen at Mancheſter ; 


and that there was a dangerous conſpiracy againſt 


the 


G1 AWTERL Tak At. 


taking Mr. Standiſh into cuſtody ; and the meſſen- 
ger reporting that he was not to be found, they 
preſented an addreſs to the king, deſiring a procla- 
mation might be publiſhed, offering a reward for 
apprehending his perſon, The peers concurred 
with the commons in their ſentiments of this affair; 
for complaints having been laid before their houſe 
alſo, by the perſons who thought themſelves ag- 


grieved, the queſtion was put, Whether the go- 
vernment had cauſe to proſecute them? and car- 


ried in the affirmative z though a proteſt was en- 
tered againſt this vote by the earls. of Rocheſter 
and Nottingham: Notwithſtanding theſe deci- 
ſions, the accuſed gentlemen proſecuted Lunt and 
two of his accomplices for perjury, at the Lanca- 
ſter aſſizes; and all three were found guilty. They 
were immediately indicted by the crown, for a con- 
ſpiracy againſt the lives and liberties of the per- 
ſons they had accuſed. The intention of the mi- 
niſtry, in laying this indictment, was to ſeize the 
opportunity of puniſhing ſome of the witneſſes for 
the gentlemen, who had prevaricated in giving 
their teſtimony : but the deſign being diſcovered, 
the Lancaſnire- men refuſed to produce their evi- 
dence againſt the informers : the proſecution drop- 
ped of conſequence, and the priſoners. were dif- 
charged. . | 


ing the ſtate of the revenue, and taking meaſures 


the king and government. They iſſued an order for A ©: 1694. 


When the commons were employed in examin+ The com- 


mons in- 
quire 1nto 


8 + FP : i ita the abuſes 
for raiſing the neceſſary ſupplies, the inhabitants of the abuſes : 


Royſton preſented a petition, complaining, that the opt Jig 
officers and ſoldiers of the regiment belonging to the army. 


colonel Haſtings, which was quartered upon them, 
exacted ſubſiſtence- money, even on pain of mili- 
tary execution. The houſe was immediately kind- 
led into a flame by this information. The officers, 
and Pauncefort, agent for the regiment, were exa- 


E 4 mined; 
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A. C 2694. mined; and it was unanimouſly reſolved, That 
ſuch a practice was arbitrary, illegal, and a viola- 
tion of the rights and liberties of the ſubject. Upon 
further inquiry, Pauncefort and ſome other agents 
were committed to the cuſtody of the ſerjeants, 
for having neglected to pay the ſubſiſtence- money 
they had received for the officers and ſoldiers. He 
was afterwards ſent to the Tower, together with 
Henry Guy, a member of the houſe, and ſecretary 
to the treaſury the one for giving, and the other 
for receiving, a bribe to obtain the king's bounty, 
Pauncefort's brother was likewiſe committed, for 
being concerned in the ſame commerce. Guy had 
been employed, together with Trevor the ſpeaker, 
as the court-agent for ſecuring a majority in the 
houſe of commons : for that reaſon he was obno- 
xious to the members in the oppoſition, who took 
this opportunity to brand him ; and the courtiers 
could not with any decency ſkreen him from their 
vengeance, The houſe having proceeded in this 
inquiry, drew up an addreſs to the king, enume- 
rating the abuſes which had crept into the army, 
and demanding immediate redreſs. He promiſed 

to conſider the remonſtrance, and redreſs the grie- 
vances of which they complained. Accordingly, 
he caſhiered colonel] Haſtings, appointed a council 

of officers to fit weekly and examine all complaints 
againſt any officer and ſoldier; and publiſhed a de- 
claration for the maintenance of ſtrict diſcipline, 

and the due payment of quarters. Notwithſtand- 

ing theſe conceſſions, the commons proſecuted 

their examinations: they committed Mr. James 

Craggs, one of the contractors for cloathing the 

army, becauſe he refuſed to anſwer upon oath to 

ſuch queſtions as might be put to him by the com- 
miſſioners of accompts. They brought in a bill 

for obliging him and Mr. Richard Harnage the 

other contractor, together with the two Paunce- 

forts, 
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forts, to diſcover how they had diſpoſed of the “. C. 1694. 
ſums payed into their hands on account of the 
army; and for puniſhing them, in caſe they ſhould garnet. 
perſiſt in their refuſal. At this period, they re- Boyer: 
ceived a petition againſt . the commiſſioners for State tags, 
licenſing hackney-coaches. Three of them, by igen. 
means of an addreſs to the king, were removed MD 
with diſgrace, for having acted arbitrarily, corrupt- Admirals. 
ly, and contrary to the truſt repoſed in them by Voltaire. 
act of parliament. EE Hg 

Thoſe who encouraged this ſpirit of reformation, They expel 
introduced another inquiry about the orphans bill, cue Hand or 
which was ſaid to have paſſed into an act, by vir- their own 
tue of undue influence. A committee being ap- 8 
pointed to inſpect the chamberlain's books, diſco- tion in the 
vered that bribes had been given to Sir John Trevor Fan at 
ſpeaker of the houſe, and Mr. Hungerford chair- company. 
man of the grand committee. The firſt being voted 
guilty of a high crime and miſdemeanour, abdicat- 
ed the chair, and Paul Foley was appointed ſpeaker 
in his room. Then he and Hungerford were ex- 
pelled the houſe; while one Nois, a ſollicitor for 
the bill, was taken into cuſtody, becauſe he had 
| ſcandalized the commons, in pretending he was 
engaged to give great ſums to ſeveral members, 
and denying this circumſtance on his examination. 
The reformers in the houſe naturally concluded a. c. 695. 
that the ſame arts had been practiſed in obtaining 
the new charter of the Eaſt-India company, which 
had been granted ſo much againit the ſenſe of the 
nation. Their books were ſubjected to the ſame 
committee that carried on the former inquiry, and 
a ſurpriſing ſcene. of venality and corruption was 
ſoon diſcloſed, -It appeared that the company, in 
the courſe of the preceding year, had payed near 
ninety thouſand poynds in tecret-ſervices; and that 
Str Thomas Cooke, one of the directors, and a 


member of the houſt, had been the chief mana- 
ger 
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4. C. 1695. ger of this infamous commerce. Cooke refuſing 
. to anfwer, was committed to the Tower, and a bill 
of pains and penalties brought in, obliging him to 
diſcover how the ſum mentioned in the report of 

the committee had been diſtributed. The bill was 
violently oppoſed in the upper houſe by the duke 
of Leeds, as being contray to law and equity, and 
furniſhing a precedent of a dangerous nature, 
Cooke being, agreeably to his own petition, 
brought to the bar of the houſe of lords, declared 

that he was ready and willing to make a full diſco- 
very, in caſe he might be favoured with an indem- 
nifying vote, to ſecure him againſt all actions and 
ſuits, except thoſe of the Eaſt India company, which 
he had never injured. The lords complied with his 
requeſt, and paſſed a bill for this purpoſe, to which 
the commons added a penal clauſe ; and the former 
was laid aſide. | 

Examinati- When the king went to the houſe to give the 

onof Cooke, royal aſſent to the money-bills, he endeavoured to 

hes. diſcburage this inquiry, by telling the parliament 
that the ſeaſon of the year was far advanced, and 
the circumſtances of affairs extremely preſſing; he 
therefore deſired they would diſpatch ſuch affairs as 
they ſhould think of moſt importance to the public, 
as he ſhould put an end to the ſeſſion in a few 
days. Notwithſtanding this ſhameful interpoſition, 
both houſes appointed a joint committee to lay 
open the camplicated ſcheme of fraud and iniquity, 
Cooke on his firſt examination confeſſed, that he 
had delivered tallies for ten thouſand pounds to 
Francis Tyſſen deputy-governor, for the ſpecial 
ſervice of the company ; an equal ſum to Richard 
Acton, for employing his intereſt in preventing 

a new ſettlement, and endeavouring to eſtabliſh 
the old company, beſides two thouſand pounds by 
way of intereſt, and as a further gratuity ; a thou- 
ſand guineas to colonel Fitzpatrick, five hundred 
N 0 
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to Charles Bates, and three hundred and ten to A. C. 1695. 

Mr. Molineaux, a merchant, for the fame pur- 

poſes; and he owned that Sir Baſil Firebrace had 

received forty. thouſand pounds on various pre- 

tences. He faid, he believed the ten thouland 

pounds payed to Tyſſen had been delivered to the 

king by Sir Joſiah Child, as a cuſtomary preſent 

which former kings had received: and that the 

fums payed to Acton were diſtributed among ſome 

members of parliament. Firebrace being examined, 

affirmed that he had received the whole forty thou- - 

ſand pounds for his own uſe and benefit; but that 

Bates had received ſums of money, which he un- 

derſtood were offered to ſome perſons of the firſt 

quality. Acton declared, that ten thouſand pounds 

of the ſum which he had received, was diſtributed 

among perſons who had intereſt with members of 

parliament ; and that great part of the money paſ- 

fed through the hands of Craggs, who was ac- 

quainted with ſome colonels in the houſe, and 

northern members. Bates owned he had received 

the money, in conſideration of uſing his intereſt 

with the duke of Leeds in favour of the company: 

that this nobleman knew of the gratuity ; and that 

the ſum was reckoned by his grace's domeſtic, one 

Robart, a foreigner, who kept it in his poſſeſſion 

until this inquiry was talked of, and then it was 

returned, In a word, it appeared by this man's 

teſtimony, as well as by that of Firebrace on his 

ſecond examination, that the duke of Leeds was 

not free from corruption ; and that Sir John Tre- 

vor was a hireling proftitue | | 
The report of the committee produced violent The com- 

altercation, and the moſt ſevere ſtrictures upon the peach che 

conduct of the lord preſident. At length the duke of 

houſe reſolved, That there was ſufficient matter to“ 

impeach Thomas duke of Leeds of high crimes 

and miſdemeanours ; and that he ſhould be im- 

peached 
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A. C. 1695. peached thereupon. Then it was ordered, That 


Mr. comptroller Wharton ſhould impeach him be- 
fore the lords, in the name of the houſe, and of 
all the commons in England. The duke was ac- 
tually in the middle of a ſpeech for his own juſtifi- 
cation, in which he aſſured the houſe, upon his 
honour, that he was not guilty of the corruptions 
laid to his charge, when one of his friends gave 
him intimation of the votes which had paſſed in 
the commons. He concluded his ſpeech abruptly, 
and repairing to the lower houſe, deſired he might 
be indulged with a hearing. He was accordingly 
admitted, with the compliment of a chair, and 
leave to be covered. After having ſat a few minutes, 
he took off his hat, and addreſſed himſelf to the 
commons in very extraordinary terms. Having 
thanked them for the favour of indulging him with 
a hearing, he ſaid the houſe would not have been 
then ſitting but for him. He proteſted his own 
innocence, with reſpect to the crime laid to his 
charge. He complained that this was the effe& of 
a deſign which had been long formed againſt him. 
He expreſſed a deep ſenſe of his being under the 
diſpleaſure of the parliament and nation, and de- 
manded ſpeedy juſtice. They forthwith drew up 
the articles of impeachment, which being exhibited 
at the bar of the upper houſe, he pleaded not 
guilty, and the commons promiſed to make good 
their charge : but, by this time, ſuch arts had been 
uſed, as all at once checked the violence of the 
proſecution. Such a number of conſiderable per- 
ſons were involved in this myſtery of corruption, 
that a full diſcovery was dreaded by both parties. 
The duke ſent his domeſtic Robart out of the king- 
dom, and his abſence furniſhed a pretence for poſt- 
poning the trial. In a word, the inquiry was dropp- 
ed; but the ſcandal ſtuck faſt to the duke's cha- 
racter. ES 
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In the midſt of theſe deliberations, the king went 4: ©. 1695. 
to the houſe on the third day of May, when he The paliz- 
thanked the parliament for the ſupplies they had mc Pre- 
granted; ſignified his intention of going abroad _ 
aſſured them he would place the adminiſtration of 
affairs in perſons of known care and fidelity; and 
deſired that the members of both houſes would be 
more than ordinarily vigilant in preſerving the pub- 
lic peace. Then the parliament was prorogued to 
the eighteenth of June 7. The king immediately 


abſence ; but neither the 


appalled a regency to govern the kingdom in his 


princeſs of Denmark nor 


her huſband was intruſted with any ſhare in the 
adminiſtration ; a circumſtance that evinced the 


king's jealouſy, and gave 
nation Þ | | 


| + In the courſe of this ſeſſion, the 
lords had enquired into the particulars 
of the Mediterranean expedition, and 
preſented an addreſs to the king, de- 
claring, that the fleet in thoſe ſeas had 
conduced to the honour and advantage 
of the nation On the other hand, the 
commons, in an addreſs, beſought his 
majeſty, to take care that the king- 
dom might be put on an equal footing - 
and proportion with the allies, in de- 
fraying the expence of the war, 
The coin of the kingdom being 

greatly diminiſhed and adulterated, 
the earls of Rocheſter and Nottingham 
expatiated upon this national evil in 
the houſe of lords ; and an a@ was 
paſſed containing ſeverer penalti:s a- 
gainſt clippers : but this produced no 
good effect. The valu the money 
ſank in the exchange to ſuch a degree, 
that a guinea was reckoned adequate 
to thirty ſhillings; and this public 
diſgrace lowered the credit of the 
fands and of the government, The 
nation was alarmed by the circulation 


offence to a good part of 


A 


of fictitious wealth, inſtead of gold and 
filver, ſuch as bank bills, exchequer- 
tallres, and government- ſecurities. The 
malcontents took this opportunity to 
exclaim againſt the bank, and even 
attempted to ſhake the credit of it in 
parliament: but their endeavours 
proved abortive ; the monied-intereſt 
preponderated in both houſes, 

4 The regency was compoſed of the 
archbiſhop of Canierbuiy ; Somers, 
lord-keeper of the great - ſeal; the earl 


of Pembroke, lord privy- ſeal; the 


duke of Devonſhire, lord- ſteward of 
the houſhold ; the duke of Shrewſ- 
bury, ſecretary of ſtate ; the earl of 
Dorſet, lord-chamberlain ; and the 
lord Godolphin, firſt commiſſioner of 
the treaſury. Sir John Trenchard 
dying, his place of ſecretary was filled 
with Sir William Trumbal, an emi- 
nent civilian, learned, diligent, and 
virtuous, who bad been envoy at Paris 
and Conſtantinople. William Naſſau 
de Zuyleſtein, ſon cf the king's na- 
tural uncle, was created baron of En- 
field, 
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A. e. 1695, A ſeſſion of parliament was deemed neceſſary in 


Seſſion of 
the Scottiſh 
parliament. 


Scotland, to provide new ſubſidies for the mainte- 
nance of the troops of. that kingdom, which had 
been ſo ſerviceable in the profecution of the war. 
But, as a great outcry had been raiſed againſt the 
government, on account of the maſſacre of Glen- 
coe, and the Scots were tired of contributing to- 
wards the expence of a war from which they could 
derive no advantage, the miniſtry thought proper 
to cajole them with the promiſe of ſome national 
indulgence. In the mean time, a commiſſion paſſed 
the great feal, for taking a precognition of the maſ- 
ſacre, as a previous ſtep to the trial of the perſons con- 
cerned in that perfidious tranſaction. On the ninth 


of wad; the ſeſſion was opened by the marquis of 
al | 


Tweedale, appointed commiſſioner, who, after the 
king's letter had been read, expatiated on his ma- 
jeſty's care and concern for their ſafety and welfare; 
and his firm purpoſe to maintain the preſbyterian 
diſcipline in the church of Scotland. Then he 
promifed, in the king's name, that if they ſhould 
paſs an act for eſtabliſhing a colony in Africa, Ame- 
rica, or any other part of the world where a colony 
might be lawfully planted, his majeſty would in- 
dulge them with ſuch rights and privileges as he 
had granted in like caſes to the ſubjects of his other 
dominions. Finally, he exhorted them to conſider 
ways and means to raiſe the neceſſary ſupplies for 
maintaining their land- forces, and for providing a 
competent number of ſhips of war to protect their 
commerce. The parliament immediately voted an 


addreſs of condolence to his majeſty on the death 


of the queen, and they granted oge hundred and 


field, viſcount Tunbridge, and earl of the death of the famous George Sa- 


Rochford. Ford, lord Grey of Werke, ville, marquis of Hallifax, who had 


was made viſcount Glendale, and earl ſurvived in a good meaſure his talents 


of Tankerville. The month of April and reputation. 


of this year was diſtinguiſhed by | | 
| twenty 


WILLIAM III 


twenty thouſand pounds ſterling for the ſervices of A. © 16 


the enſuing year, to be raiſed by a general poll- 
tax, a land- tax, and an additional excite. | 


Their next ſtep was to deſire the commifſioner.They in- 
would tr anſmit their humble thanks to the king for duire into 


* Fg che maſſ 
his care to vindicate the honour of the government of Glencoe, 


and the juſtice of the nation, in ordering a precog- 
nition to be taken with reſpect to the (laughter of 
Glencoe. A motion was afterwards made, that 
the commiſſioners ſhould exhibir an account of their 
proceedings in this affair; and accordingly a report, 
conſiſting of the king's inſtructions, Dalrymple's 
letters, the depoſitions of witneſſes, and the opj- 
nion of the committee, was laid before the parſia- 
ment. The motion is ſaid to have been privately 
influenced by fecretary Johnſton, for the diſgrace 
of Dalrymple, who was his rival in power and in- 
tereſt, The written opinion of the commiſſioners, 
who were creatures of the court, imported, That 
Macdonald of Glencoe had been perfidiouſly mur- 
dered; that the king's intentions contained nothing 
to warrant the maſſacre; and that the ſecretary 
Dalrymple had exceeded his orders. The parlia- 
ment concurred with this report. They reſolved, 
That Livingſton was not to blame, for having 
given the orders contained in his letters to lieute- 
nant- colonel Hamilton: that this laſt was liable to 
proſecution; that the king ſhould be addreſſed 
to give orders, either for examining major Dun- 
canſon in Flanders, touching his concern in this 
affair, or for ſending him home to be tried in Scot- 
land: as alſo, that Campbel of Glenlion, captain 
Drummond, lieutenant Lindſey, enſign Bundy, 
and ſerjeant Barber, ſnould be ſent to Scotland, and 
proſecuted according to law, for the parts they had 


acted in that execution. In conſequence of theſe 


reſolutions, the parliament drew up an addreſs to 
the king, in which they laid the whole blame of 


the 


64 _HISTORYoe ENGLAND. 
4. c. 1695. the maſſacre upon the exceſs in the maſter of Stair's 
letters concerning that tranſaction. They begged 
that his majeſty ſhould give ſuch orders about him, 
as he ſhould think fit for the vindication of his go- 
vernment ; that the actors in that barbarous ſlaugh- 
ter might be proſecuted by the king's advocate, 
according to law ; and that ſome reparation might 
be made to the men of Glencoe who eſcaped the 


maſſacre, for the loſſes they had ſuſtained in' their 


effects upon that occaſion, as their habitations had 
been plundered and burned, their lands waſted, 
and their cattle driven away; ſo that they were re- 
duced to extreme poverty. Notwithſtanding this 
addreſs of the Scottiſh parliament, by which the 
king was ſo ſolemnly exculpated, his memory is 
{till loaded with the ſuſpicion of having concerted, 
countenanced, and enforced this barbarous execu- 


tion, eſpecially as the maſter of Stair eſcaped with 


impunity, and the other actors of the tragedy, far 
from being puniſhed, were preferred in the ſervice. 


While the commiſſioners were employed in the in- 


quiry, they made ſuch diſcoveries concerning the 
conduct of the earl of Braidalbin as amounted to a 
charge of high-tzeaſon ;' and he was committed pri- 
ſoner to the caſtle of Edinburgh ; but it ſeems he 
had diſſembled with the Highlanders, by the king's 


permiſſion, and now ſheltered himſelf under the 


ſhadow of a royal pardon. et | 
They f ass The committee of trade, in purſuance of the 
an act fer 3 £ \. 
eretinga powers granted by the king to his commiſſioner, 
trading prepared an act for eſtabliſhing a company trading 
Attica and to Africa and the Indies, impowering them to plant 
the Indies. colonies, hold cities, towns or forts, in places un- 
inhabited, or in others, with the conſent of the na- 
tives; veſting them with an excluſive right, and 
an exemption for one and twenty years from all 


duties or impoſitions. This act was likewiſe con- 


firmed by letters-patent under the great-ſeal, di- 
5 | rected 
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rected by the parliament, without any further war- 4. C. 1695, 
rant from the crown. Paterſon the projector had 
contrived the ſcheme of a ſettlement upon the 
Iſthmus of Darien, in ſuch a manner as to carry on 
a trade in the South-ſea, as well as in the Atlan- 
tic, nay even to extend it as far as the Eaſt- Indies; b 
and a great number of London merchants, allured 
by the proſpect of gain, were eager to engage in 
ſuch a company, exempted from all manner of im- 
poſition and reſtriction. The Scottiſh parliament 
likewiſe paſſed an act in favour of the epiſcopal 
clergy, decreeing, That thote who ſhould enter 1n- 
to ſuch engagements to the king as were by law 
required, might continue in their benefices under 
his majeſty's protection, without being ſubject to 
the power of preſbytery. Seventy of the molt noted 
miniſters of that perſuaſion took the benefit of this 
indulgence. Another law was enacted for railing 
nine thouſand-men yearly, to recruit the Scottiſh 
regiments abroad; and an act for erecting a public 
bank: then the parliament was adjourned to the 
ſeventh day of November. - e 
Ireland began to be infected with the ſame fac. Proceedings 
tions which had broke out in England ſince the re- hen ar 
volution. Lord Cape, the lord-deputy, governed Ireland. 
in a very partial manner, oppreſſing the Iriſh pa- 
piſts, without any regard to equity or decorum. 
He undertook to model a parliament in ſuch a | 
manner, that they ſhould comply with all the de- | 
mands of the miniſtry ; and he ſucceeded in his en- | 
deavours, by making ſuch arbitrary changes in of- 
fices as beſt ſuited his purpoſe. Theſe precautions 
being taken, he convoked a parliament for the 
| twenty-ſeventh day of Auguſt, when he opened the 
| ſeſſion with a ſpeech, expatiating upon their obli- 
gations to king William, and exhorting them to 
Z make ſuitable returns to ſuch a gracious ſovereign. 
i He obſerved; that the revenue had fallen ſhort of 
N*. 82. | F the 
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A c. 1695. the eſtabliſhment ; ſo that both the civil and mili. 


tary lifts were greatly in debt; that his majeſty had 
ſent over a bill for an additional exciſe, and ex- 
pected they would find ways and means to anſwer 
the demands of the ſervice. They forthwith voted 
an addreſs of thanks, and reſolved to aſſiſt his ma- 
zeſty to the utmoſt of their power, againſt all his 
enemies foreign and domeſtic. They paſſed the 
bill for an additional exciſe, together with an a& 
for taking away the writs De heretico combu- 


& rendo; another annulling all attainders and 
 ats paſſed in the late pretended parliament of king 


James: a third to preyent foreign education; a 


fourth for diſarming papiſts: and a fifth for · ſet- 
tling the eſtates of inteſtates. Then they reſolved, 


That a ſum not exceeding one hundred and fixty- 
three thouſand, three hundred and twenty-five 
pounds, ſhould be granted to his majeſty, to be 
raiſed by a poll- bill, additional cuſtoms, and a con- 
tinuation of the additional exciſe. Sir Charles Por- 
ter, the chancellor, finding his importance dimi- 
niſhed, if not intirely deſtroyed by the aſſuming 


diſpoſition and power of the lord · deputy, began to 
court popularity, by eſpouſing the cauſe. of the 


Iriſh, againſt the ſeverity of the adminiſtration ; 
and actually formed a kind of Tory-intereft, which 
thwarted lord Capel in all his meaſures. A motion 
was made in parliament to impeach the chancellor, 
for ſowing diſcord and diviſion among his maje- 


ſty's ſubjects; but being indulged with a hearing 


by the houſe of commons, he juſtified himſelf fa 


much to their ſatisfaction, that he was voted clear 


of all imputation, by a great majority. Neverthe- 


* leſs, they at the end of the ſeſſion ſent over an ad- 


dreſs, in which they bore teſtimony to the mild 
and juſt adminiſtration of their lord-deputy. 

. King William having taken ſuch ſteps as were 
deemet neceſſary for preſerving the peace of Eng: 
S; os 1 an 
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land in his abfence, croſſed the ſea to Holland in 4. e. 2655. 
the middle of May, fully determined to make pimegtion 
fome great effort in the Netherlands, that might of the 
aggrandize his military character, and humble the Flanders, 


Dower of France, which was already in the decline. 
That kingdom was actually exhauſted in ſuch a 
manſer, chat the haughty Lewis found himſelf 


obliged to ſtand upon the defenfive againſt enemies 


over whom he had been ufed to triumph with un- 


interrupteck ſucceſs. He heard the clamours of his 


people, which he could not quiet; he ſaw his ad- 
vances to peace . and to crown his misfor- 
tunes, he fuſtained an irreparable loſs in the death 


of Francis de Montmorency, duke of Luxem- 


bourg, to whofe military talents he owed the 
greateſt part of his glory and fuccefs. That great 
general died in January at Verſailles, in the fixty- 


teventh year of his age; and Lewis lamented his 


death the more deeply, as he had nor another gene- 
ral left, in whole underſtanding he could confide. 
The condutt of the army in Flanders was intruſted 
to rhe marechal Villeroy; and-Boufers command- 
ed a ſeparate army, though ſubjected to the other's 
orders. As the French king took it for granted 
that the confederates would have a ſuperiority of 
numbers in the field, and was well acquainted with 
the enterprifing genius of their chief, he ordered a 
new line to be drawn between the Lys and the 
Scheld ; a diſpofition to be made for covering Dun- 
kirk, Ypres, Tournay, and Namur; and layed injunc- 
tions on his general to act ſolely on the defenſive. 
Mean while, the confederates formed two armies 
in the Netherlands. The firſt conſiſted of ſeventy 
battalions of infantry, and 1 85 {quadrons of 
horſe and dragobns, chiefly Engliſh and Scots, en- 
camped ar Aerfcele, Caneghem, and Wanterghem, 


between Fheildt and Deynfe, to be commanded 


by the king in perſon, allifted by the old prince of 
; F 2 Vau- 
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A. c. 1695. Vaudemont. The other army, compoſed of ſix- 
teen battalions of foot, and one hundred and thirt 
ſquadrons of horſe, encamped at Zellich and Ham, 
on the road from Bruſſels to Dendermonde, under 

the command of the elector of Bavaria, ſeconded 
by the duke of Holſtein-Ploen. Major-general 
Ellemberg was poſted near Dixmuyde with twenty 
battalions and ten ſquadrons; and another body of 
Brandenburg and Dutch troops with a reinforce- 


liam arrived in Gan camp on the ade d Jah 
After having remained eight days at Aerſeele. , he 
marched. to Becelair; while Villeroy retired behind 
his lines between Menin and Tpresg after Having 
detached ten thouſand men to reinforce Boùfffers, 
who had advanced to Pont Eſpiere ; but he tos 
retreated within his lines, when the elector of Bava- 
ria paſſed the Scheld, and took poſt at Kirkhoven: 


at the ſame the body under Teds udvaticed to. 
wards Namur. 

King wil - The king of England mahing by his logs 

liam un” drawn the forces of the enemy on the fide of Flan · 

fege of Na- ders, directed the baron de Heyden, and the earl of 


mur. 


Athlone, who commanded forty ſquadrons from the 
camp of the elector of Bavaria, to inveſt Namur; 
and this ſervice was performed on the third day of 
July: but, as the place was not entirely ſurround- 
ed, re Boufflers threw himfelf into it, with 
ſuch a reinforcement of dragoons as augmented the 
garriſon to the number of fifteen thouſand choſen 
men. King William and the elector brought up 
the reſt of the forces, which encamped on both 
ſides of the Sambre and the Maeze; and the lines 
of circumvallation were begun on the ſixth day of 
J uly, under the direction of 25 celebrated engi 
neer 


WILLIAM III. 


neer r general Cochorn. The place ih formerly AC, 1695. 


very ſtrong both by ſituation and art; but, the 
French, fince its laſt reduction, had made ſuch ad- 
ditional, works, that both the town and citadel: 
ſeemed impregnable; and conſidering the number 
of the garriſon, and the 5h wee of the troops, com- 
manded by a marechal of France, diſtinguiſhed by 
his valour and conduct, the enterprize was deemed 
an undeniable proof of William's temerity. On 
the eleventh the trenches were opened, and the 
next day the batteries began to play with incredible 
fury. The king receiving intelligence of a motion 
made by a body of French troops, with a view to 
intercept the convoys, detached twenty ſquadrons 
of horſe and dragoons to obſerve the enemy. | 


Prince. Vaudemont, who was left at Rouſelaer amous re- 


with. fifty hattalions and the like number of ſqua- 
drons, underſtanding that Villeroy had paſſed the 


hem; and began to fortity his camp with a view: 
to expect the enemy. Their vanguard appearing 
enothe evening of the thirteenth at Dentreghem, 
he. changed the diſpoſition of his camp, and in- 
trenched himſelf on both ſides. Next day, how- 
ever, perceiving Villeroy's deſign was to ſurround 
him, by means of another body of troops com- 
manded by Mr. Montal, who had already paſſed 
the Thieldt for that purpoſe, he refolved to avoid 


an engagement, and effected a retreat to Ghent, 
which is celebrated as one of the moſt capital ef- 


| forts of military conduct. He forthwith detached. 
twelve battalions and twelve pieces of cannon, to 
| ſecure Newport, which Villeroy had intended to 
inveſt; but, that general now changed his reſoku- 
tion, and undertook the ſiege of Dixmuyde, ger- 
rifoned by eight bartalions of foot and a regimoht 
of 8 commanded by maſer general Elleth- 


. berg, 


prince Vau- 


Bruſſels i is 


Lys, in order to attack him, took poſt with his left bombardeg 
near Grammen, his right by Aerſeele and Caneg- y Viley, 
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A,C, 1695, berg, who in fix and thirty hours after the trenches 
were opened, ſurrendered himſelf; and his gs 
priſoners of, war. This ſcandalous, example 
follawed by.c colonel Ofarrel, who. yielded up Deyole 
on the ſame ſhameful. conditions, 2 before a 
battery was opened by the befiegers. In the ſe. | 


quel they were both tried, for their 
Ellemberg ſuffered. death. "ng £ Ofarrel, was. broke. 

with infamy. The kde gf. V ent a. 
meſſage to che French general, demanding the gar. * 
riſons of thoſe two places, according td 4. cartel 

which had been ſettled between the powers at war; 
but, no regard Was payed. wo this remonßtance. 


appeared before Bruſſels on de er en day of 
Auguſt, and ſent a lettet ta the pie of! 
governox of that city, importing that the king bis 
maſtet had ordered, him ta,bombard the-town,: by: 
way of making repriſals for be damage done by. 
the Engliſh fleet to the maritime e of France: 
he Rkewiſe deſired to 9 1 in what part the efrets 
of Bavaria reſided, that he might not fire i into that 
N Afger,chus declatation, which was py 800 
an unmeaning compliment, he began to bom-· 
bard and cannonade the place with. red hot bullets, 
which produced, conflagrations... in many; erent. 
parts of the city, and frightened the electreſs into 
a miſcarriage. On the fifteenth, the h diſ. 
Progrets of continued their firing, and retired to Enghien. 
Nan. During theſe tranſactions, the ſiege of Namur 
' was proſecuted. with great ,ardour,, under the eye 
of che king of England; while the garriſon defend- 
ed the place ae ſpirit and perſexerance. On 
the eighteenth, day of July, major- general Ramſay 
and the lord Cutts, at the head of five battalions, 
Eaglich, Scots, and Dutch, attacked the enemy's 
advanced works, on the right ↄf the counterſcarp. 
They were ſuſtained by ſix Engliſh battalions, com- 
manded by brigadier-general Fitzpatrick ; _ 
eight 
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tight . regiments, with nine thouſand Pio- A. C. 1655. 
neers, advanced ön thé left, under major. neral = 
Saliſch. The affault was deſperate and 5 
the enemy maintaining their ground for two ny 
with undaunted —_ but oth 5 they 
obliged to give way, were pu tot 

— 95 1700 though not before 5 70 
Killed or wounded twelve wndred men of 596 con! 
federate army. The king was ſo well PR with 
the behaviour of the'Britiſh troops, that durin the 
action he layed his hand upon the ſhoulder of the 

elector of Bavaria, and exclaimed with euern Io 
« See my brave Engliſtr]“ On the twenty-ſeventh, 
the En iſh and Scots, under Ramſay and Ha i. 
ton, afſaultec the . where they met | 

1 oppoſition from the fire'of the — | | 


5 30 40 Suden Un the Kane Ro 
Fn, the Yate! of St. Nicholas, as een 3 

inder guard. The valour of the a. | 
ſallants on” ts de oe cafion was Altogether” UNPTece- hats | 
dented; and alot neredible; while, on the other © | 
hand, the courage of" the betete was worthy of | 
praiſe and admiration.” Several perſons? ere kille | 


in the trenches at the pw, the king, d e | 


theſe Mr. Godfrey, deputy-governor of 'the bank © 
En nd why eek oh 121 np to confer wi 
his wege about rein ting money for the payment 
of the army. On thethirtieth Gy of Jah Jaly the ele- ] 
ctor of Bavaria attacked Vauban ns line that ſar- | 

rounded the Works bf the caſtle. General Cochorn 

was preſent in this action, "which was performed 

with equal valour and ſucceſs. The 518 only 

broke through the. line, but even took : poſſeſſion 

of 3 'S fort, in Which, however, they Td 


it im e to fect a lodg ment. On the ſecon 
day of 12 Augu 


„lord Cutts Sh four hundred Eng- 1 


liſh" and Bauen grenadiers, attacked the faillant< 
F 4 j angle 
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A.C, 1695 angle of a demi · baſtio n, and lodged himſelf on tlie 
| ſecond. counterſcarp. The ' breaches being now 
_ practicable, and . preparations made for a general 
aſſault, count Guiſcard, the governor, - capitulated 
for the town on the fourth of Auguſt 3 and the 
French retired into. the citadel, againſt which twelve 
batteries played, upon the thirteenth. The trenches, 
mean while, were carried on with great expedition, 
notwithſtanding all the efforts of the beſieged, who 
fired without ceaſing, and exerted amazing dili- 
gence and intrepidity in defending and repairing 
the damage they ſuſtained. At length, the annoy- 
ance became ſo dreadful from the unintermitting 
ſhowers of bombs and red hot bullets, that Bouf- 
| fers, after having made divers furious ſallies, form- 
ed a ſcheme for breaking through the confederate 
camp with his cavalry; This, however, was pre- 

vented by the extreme vigilance of king William. 


wy 


Villeroy at- After the bombardment of Bruſſels, Villeroy be- 
believe it. ing reinforeed with all the troops that could be 
a draughted from garriſons, advanced towards Na- 
 Sfperate af. mur, with an army of ninety thouſand men; and 
fault, prince Vaudemont being joined by the prince of 
Heſſe, with a ſtrong body of forces from the Rhine, 

took poſſeſſion of the ſtrong camp at Mazy, within 

five Engliſh: miles of the beſieging army. The 

king, underſtanding that the enemy had reached 

Fleurus, where they diſcharged ninety pieces of 

cannon, as a ſignal to inform the garriſon of their 

approach, left the conduct of the ſiege. to the.clec- 

tor of Bavaria, and took upon himſelf the com- 

mand of the covering: army, in order to oppoſe 

Villeroy, who being further reinforeed by a de- 

achment from Germany, declared, that he would 
aun a battle for the relief of Namur. But when 
he viewed the poſture of the allies near Mazy, he 
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the beſieged werte ſummoned to ſcirrender, by count . C. 1653. 

Horn, who, in a parley with the count de Lamont, 

general of the French infantry, gave him to under - 

wards the Mehaigne; ſo that the garriſon could 

not expect to be relieved. No immediate anſwer 

being returned to this meſſage, the parley was 

broke off; and the king reſolved to proceed with - 

out delay to a general aſſault, which he had already 

planned with the elector and his other generals. 

Between one and two in the afternoon, lord Cutts, 

who deſired the command, though it was not his 

turn of duty, ruſned out of the trenches of the ſe- 

cond line, at the head of three hundred grenadiers, 

to make a lodgment in the breach of Terra-nova, 

ſupported by the regiments of Coulthorp, Buchan, 

Hamilton, and Mackay; while colonel Marſelly, * 
with a body of Dutch, the Bavarians, and Branden- 
burghers, attacked at two other places. The aſſai- | 
lanty met with iuch a warm reception, that the Eng- | 
liſh grenadiers were repulſed even after they had | 
mounted the breach, lord Cutts being for ſome 

time diſabled by a ſhot in the head. Marſelly was 

defeated; taken, and afterwards killed by a cannen | 
ball from the batteries of tlie befiegers. The Ba-. | 
vatians, by miſtaking their way, were expoſed to a | 
terrible fire, by which their general count Rivera 
and a great number of their officers were ſlain; ne- 

vertheleſs, they fixed themſelves on the! outward 
intrenchment on the point of the Coehorn next to 

the Sambre, and maintained their ground with ama · 

ling fortitude; Lord Cutts, when his wound was 

dreſſed, returned to the ſcene of action; and or- 

dered -two hundred choſen men of Mackay's regi- 

ment, commanded by lieutenant Cockle, to attack 

the face of the ſaillant- angle next to the breach 

ſword in hand, while the enſigns of the fame regi- = 
ment ſhould advance and plant their colours on the i 
2 3 palliſadoes. = 
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4. e 1695. palliſadues. Cockle and his detachment: executed 
| "the command he had received with 'admirable in- 
trepidity: i: They broke through: the pallifadoes, 
drove the French from the covered-way, made a 
lod nd in one of the batteries, and turned the 
cannon againſt the enemy. The Bavariang' ook 
thus fuſtained, made their poſt good. The ma 
jor-generals la Cave and Schwerin lodged them. 
ſelves at the ſame time on the coveked-way; and 
although the general aſſault did not ſucteed in its 
full extent, the confederates remained maſters of Fl 
very conſiderable lodgment, nearly an ee mile 


in length. Tet this was dearly purchaſed with the 


linen of two thouſand men, including many officers 


of great rank and reputation. During the action 
the clector of Bavaria fignalized his courage in a 
very remarkable manner, riding from pface to 
plate thwugh the hotteſt” of the fire, giving his 
directions with notable + moon of mind, accord- 
ing to the: emergency of circumſtances, "animating 
the officers with praiſe and promiſe-of a pet 
and diſtributing bandfuls of f ends: am . pri | 
vate ſoldiers. 


The place | On the firſt day of Scpember, the beſieged 1571 
capitulates ! 


Boufflers is ing obtained a ceffation 'of arms that their dead 
arrefied by ws ht be buried, the count de Guiſcard appearin 


8 
| — = on he breach, defired to with the elector of 


bam. Bavaria. His highneſs i immediately mounting the 


breach, the French or offered to ſurrender 
the fort of Cochorn; but was given to underſtand, 
that if he intended to chpirulate, he-mult treat for 
the whole; This reply being communicated to 
Boufflers, he agreed to the propofat: 'the ceſſation 
was prolonged, and that very evening the capitu- 
Cambio finiſhed; Villeroy, who lay encamped at 
emblours, was no-ſooner appriſed of this event, by 
triple diſcharge of all the artillery, and a running 

fre along: * nes af che confederate — 5 
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he pa ied the Sambre- near Charleroy, with 1 ® A. c. e 


orecipitagehy” and having reinforced the g 

of Dinant, retreated towards the lines in the how 
bourhood of Mons. On the fifth day of Septem- 
ber, the French garriſon, which was now reduced 
from fifteen to five thouſand five hundred men, 
evacuated the citadel: of Namur; and Boufflers was 
arreſted in the name of | His Britannick majeſty, by 
way of repriſal for the garriſons of Dixmuyde and 
Peyaſs, Which ithe French king had detained 5 
trary ro-the cartel ſubſiſting between the two na 


tions. The marechal was not à little diſcom het 


at this unexpected incident, and expoſtulated 5 
with Mr. Dyckvelt, who aſſured him the — 45 
Great-Britam entbttained a profound reſpett for 

his perſon and character; 120 offered to ſet him at 
liberty, , provided he would paſs his word, that the 
garriſons of Dhenuyde and Dey ſhould be ſent 
back, or , that he. | return in a fort- 


night. He fad, that he could wot. enter into an = 


ſuch engagement, as he did not know his maſter 
reaſons for r detalning the gärriſons 1 in ueſtion. He 


was thetefore re-eoniveyed to Namur, 155 e | 


he aß rare ved to Macſtrichr, and treated wi 
reverence!” my LS , ill the return of an rofl 


728 5 hed, to Verfailles a ler 
count 0 cap tivity, Tien be ed His word, 
coder 


chat the Sera Diemuyde an | 
be ſent el to the allied army. Ho ves imme- 


move, 1 he nan repaired to Verſailles, 5 receive 


v traordinary marks of eſteem an 
aden. Tie nb him. in pub de 


wit h the 
warmeſt expreffions of regard; KEN" "Hide 
Ne Well Htisfſed with his conduct : erg ated 


im duke. and peer of France; and p refented” him 
with A feng Ph in acknowledgment 0 of hig 
ſignal ſervices,” N 


* | After 


Wald 
diattly releaſed, and conducted in ſafety to I 
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1 HISTORY ve ENGLAND. 
A.C.1vgs. After the reduction of Namur, which greatly 
Campaign inhanced the military character of king William, he 
on the retired to his houſe at Loo, which was his favourite 
is kiunguy. place of reſidence, leaving the command to the 
elector of Bavaria. About the latter end of Sep- 
tember both armies began to ſeparate. The French 
forces retired within their lines. A good number 
of the allied troops were diſtributed in different car. 
riſons; and a ſtrong detachment marched 9 00 | 
Newport, under the command of the. prince of 
Wirtemberg, for the ſecurity of that place. Thus 
ended the campaign in the Netherlands. On the 
Rhine nothing of moment was attempted by either 
army. The marechal de Lorges in the beginning 
of -June paſſed the Rhine at Philipſburg, and poſt- 
ing himſelf at Bruckſal, ſent out parties to ravage 
the country. On the eleventh day of the month 
the prince of Baden joined the German army at 
Steppach, and on the eighth of July was reinforced 
by the troops of the other German confederates, in 
the neighbourhood of Wiſelock. On the nine- 
teenth, the French retired without noiſe, in the 
night, towards Manheim, where they repaſſed the 
river without any interruption from the Imperial 
general: then he ſent off a large detachment to 
Flanders. The ſame ſtep was taken by the prince 
of Baden; and each army lay inactive in their quar- 
ters for the remaining part of the campaign. The 
command of the Germans in Hungary was conferr- 
ed upon the elector of Saxony; but the court of 
Vienna was ſo dilatory in their preparations, that 
he was not in a condition to act till the middle of 


” + * 


Auguſt. Lord Paget had been ſent ambaſſador 
from England to the Ottoman Porte, with inſtruc · 
tions relating to a pacification; but, before he 
could obtain an audience, the ſultan died, and was 


* 


ſucceeded by his nephew Muſtapha, who reſolved 
to proſecute the war in perſon. The warlike genius 
= 1 | 05 
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of this new emperor offered but an uncomfortable 4. C. 695, 


* 


proſpect to his people, conſidering that Peter, the 
czar of Muſcovy, had taken the opportunity of the 
war in Hungary, to invade the Crimea, and be- 
ſiege Azoph : ſo that the Tartars were too much 
employed at home to ſpare the ſuccours which the 
ſultan demanded. Nevertheleſs, Muſtapha and his 
vizir took the field before the Imperialiſts could 
commence the operations of the campaign, paſſed 
the Danube, took Lippa and Titul by aſſault, 
ſtormed the camp, of general Veterani, who was 
poſted at Lugos with ſeven thouſand men, and loſt 
his life in the action. The infantry were cut in 
pieces, after haying made a defperate defence; but 
the horſe retreateq i to Carouſebes, under the con- 


duct of general ruſches. The Turks after this 


exploit retired to Orſowa. Their navy, mean while, 


ſurpriſed the Venetian fleet at Scio, where ſeveral 


— 


ſhips of the 5 


ts 


the republic were deſtroyed, and they re- 
covered that 


nd, which the Venetians thought 


proper to abandon; but, in order to ballance this 


misfortune, theſe laſt obtained a complete victory 
G e baſhaw of Negropont, in the More. 
1 he 


The French king ſtill maintained a ſecret nego- The guke of 
tiation with the duke of Savoy, whoſe conduct had 8 takes 


been for ſome time myſterious and equivocal. Con- 


trary to the opigign of his allies, he undertook- the 
ſiege of Caſal, which was counted one of the 


ſtrongeſt fortifications in Europe, defended by a: 


numerous garriſon, abundantly ſupplied with am- 
munition and proviſion. The ſiege was begun about 
the middle of May; and the place was ſurrendered 


by capitulation in about fourteen days, to the aftos 


niſhment of the confederates, who did not know 
that this was a ſacrifice. by which the French 
court obtained the duke's forbearance during the 
remaining part of the campaign. The capitula- 
tion imported, That the place ſhould be reſtored 
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AC: 7656 the duke of Mantua, who was the rightful proprie- 
tor: 'Fhat the fortifications ſhould be demoliſhed 
at the expence of the allies: That the "garriſon 
ould remain in the fort until that work ſhould be 
compleated; and hoſtages were exchanged for the 
performance of theſe conditions. The duke under- 
ſtood the art of procraſtination ſo well, chat "Sep. 
tember was far advanced before rhe place was 
wholly diſmantled; and then he was ſeized way an 

a gue which obliged him to quit the army. 

done fn Ci. In Catalonia the French could hardly Malntein 
alen. the footing they had gained. Admiral Ruſſel, who 
wintered at Cadiz, was created admiral, chief - com 

mander, and captain-general of all his majeſtyꝰs 
ſhips employed, or to be employed in the Narrow 
"ſeas, and in the Mediterranean. He was reinforced 
by four thouſand five hundred ſoldiers, under the 
command of brigadier-general Stewart; and ſeven 
thouſand men, Imperialiſts as well as Spaniards, 
were draughted from Italy for the defence of Ca- 
talonia. Theſe forces were tranſported to Barcelona, 
under the convoy of admiral Nevil, detached by 
Ruſſel for that purpoſe. The affairs of Catalonia 
had already 8 their aſpect. Several French 
parties had been defeated. The Spaniards had 
| blocked up Oſtalric and Caſtel-Folſit: Noailles 
had been recalled, and the command devolved 
to the duke de Vendome, who no foeher under- 
ſtood that the forces from Italy were landed, than 
he diſmantled Oſtalric and Caſtel- Follit, and retir- 
ed to Palamos. The viceroy of Catalonia, and the 
Engliſh admiral having reſolved to give battle to 
the enemy, and reduce Palamos, the Engliſh troops 
were landed on the ninth day of Auguſt, and the 
allied army advanced to Palamos. The French 
appeared in order of battle; but the viceroy de- 
clined an engagement. Far from attacking the 
emp, he withdrew his forces, and the er 
; m- 


LY 
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bomtiasded by the admiral. The kong of 


this expedition was in a great meaſure owing to a 
miſlunderſtanding between Ruſſel and the court of 
Spain The admiral complained, that his catholie 
majeſty had made no preparations for the cam- 
paign: that he had neglected to fulfil his engage- 
ments with reſpect.to. the Spaniſh ſquadron, which 
ought to have joined the fleets of England and Hol- 
land: and, that he had taken no care to provide 


terits and proviſion for the Britiſh forces. On the 


twenty- ſeventh day of Auguſt he failed for the coaſt 
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of Provence, where his fleet was endangered by a 


terrible tempeſt; then he ſteered down the Streights, 
and towards the latter end of September arrived in 
the bay of Cadiz. Then hie left a number of ſhips 
under the command of Sir David Mitchel, until he 
ſnould be joined by Sir George Rooke, who was 
expected from England, and returned heme with 
the reft of the combined ſquadrons. . 


While admiral Ruſſel aſſerted the Blitiſh . The Enelith 


were again ihfulted in the channel by a ſeparate 


nion in the Mediterranean ſea, the French coaſts fleet bom- 


bards St. 


Malo and 


fleet, under the command of lord Berkeley of Strat - other places 


ton, afſiſted by the Dutch admiral Allemonds: On 
the fourth day of July they anchored before St. 
Malo's, which-they bombarded from nine ketches 
covered by ſome frigates, which ſuſtained more 
damage than was done to the enemy. On the ſixth, 


on the coaſt 
of France. 


Granville underwent the ſame fate; and then the ; 


fleet returned to Portſmouth. The bomb veſſels 
being refitted; the fleet ſailed round to the Downs, 
where four hundred ſoldiers were embarked for an 
attempt upon Dunkirk, under the directien of 
— the famous Dutch engineer, who had 
prepared his infernals, and other machines for the 


fervice. On the firſt day of Auguſt the experiment 


Was _—_ Wars ſucceſs. "The bombs did ſome 


Eexc- 
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4. C. 1655 · execution; but, two ſmoke-ſhips miſcarried, and 
the French had ſecured the Riſbank and wooden 
forts, with piles, booms, chains, and floating bat · 
teries, in ſuch a manner, that the machine-veſſels 
could not approach near enough to produce any ef- 
fect. Beſides, the councils of the aſſailants were 
diſtracted by violent animoſities. The Engliſh of- 
ficers hated Mecſters, becauſe he was a Dutchman, 
and had acquired ſome credit with the king: he, on 
the other hand, treated them with diſreſpect. He 
retired with his machines in the night, and refuſed 
to co-operate with lord Berkeley in his deſign upon 
Calais, which was now put in execution. On the 
ſixteenth he brought his batteries to bear upon this 
place, and ſet fire to it in different quarters: but, 
the enemy had taken ſuch precautions as rendered 
his ſcheme abortive. 

. ſquadron had been ſent to the Weſt Indies un- 
— der the joint command of captain Robert Wilmot 

Indies, and colonel Lilingſton, with twelve hundred land- 
forces. They had inſtructions to co-operate with 

the Spaniards in Hifpaniola, againſt the French 
ſettlements on that iſland, and to deſtroy theit 
fiſheries, on the banks of N ewfoundland, in their 

return. They were accordingly joined by ſeven- 
teen hundred Spaniards raiſed by the preſident of 
St. Domingo; but, inſtead: of proceeding againſt 
Petit-Guavas, acccording to the directions they 
had received, Wilmot t — of Fort- Fran- 

cois, and plundered the country for his own pri- 
vate advantage, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances 

of Lilingſton, who proteſted againſt his conduct. 
In a word, the ſea and land- officers lived in a ſtate 
of perpetual dliſſenſion; and both became extremely 
diſagreeable to the Spaniards, who ſoon renounced 

all connexion with them and their deſigns. In the 
n of r the commodore ſet ro | 
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for England, and loſt one of his ſhips in the gulph &. ©1695 


of Florida. He himſelf died in the paſſage; and 
the greater part of the men being ſwept off by an 
epidemical diſtemper, the ſquadron returned to 
Britain in a moſt miſerable condition. Notviith- 
ſtanding the great efforts the nation had made to 
maintain ſuch a number of different ſquadrons for 
the protection of commerce, as well as to annoy the 
enemy, the trade ſuffered ſeverely from the French 
privateers which ſwarmed in both channels, and 
made prize of many rich veſſels. The marquis of 
Carmaerthen being ſtationed with a ſquadron off 
the Scilly iſlands, miſtook a fleet of merchant- 
ſhips for the Breſt-fleet, and retired with precipita- 
tion to Milford- Haven. In conſequence of this 
retreat, the privateers took a good number of ſhips 
from Barbadoes, and five from the Eaſt-Indies, 
yalued at a million fterling. The merchants re- 
newed their clamour againſt the commiſſioners of 
the admiralty, who produced their orders and in- 
ſtructions in their own defence. The marquis of 
Carmaerthen had been guilty of flagrant miſcon- 
duct on this occaſion ; but, the chief ſource of 


thoſe national calamities was the circumſtantial in- 


telligence tranſmitted to France from time to time, 
by. the malcontents of England; for, they were 
actuated by a ſcandalous principle which they ſtill 


their country. 


King William, after having conferred with the 4 new pare 
ſtates of Holland, and the elector of Brandenburg, 


who met him at the Hague, embarked for Eng- 
land on the nineteenth day of October, and arrived 
in ſafety at Margate, from whence he proceeded 
to London, where he was received as a conqueror, 
amidſt the rejoicings and acclamations of the peo- 
ple. On that ſame day he ſummoned a council ar 
Kenfington, in which it was determined to convoke 

2. 82, G a new 


retain, namely, that of rejoicing in the diltreſs of 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
a new parliament. While the nation was in good 
humour, it was ſuppoſed that they would return 
ſuch members only as were well affected to the go- 
vernment ; whereas the preſent parliament might 


proceed in its inquiries into corruption and other 


grievances, and be the leſs influenced by the crown, 


as their dependance was of ſuch ſhort duration. The 


parliament was therefore diſſolved by proclamation, 


and a new one ſummoned to meet at Weſtminſter 


on the twenty-ſecond day of November. While 
the whole nation was occupied in the elections, 


William, by the advice of his chief confidents, 


layed his own diſpoſition under reſtraint, in another 
effort to acquire popularity. He honoured the di- 
verſions of Newmarker with his preſence, and there 
received a compliment of congratulation from the 
univerſity of Cambridge. Then he viſited the 
earls of Sunderland, Northampton, and Montague, 
at their different houſes in the country; and pro- 
ceeded with a ſplendid retinue to Lincoln, from 
whence he repaired to Welbeck, a ſeat belonging 


to the duke of Newcaſtle in Nottinghamſhire, where 
he was attended by Dr. Sharp, archbiſhop of York, 


and his clergy. He lodged one night with lord 
Brooke at Warwick-caſtle, dined with the duke of 
Shrewſbury at Eyefort, and, by the way of Wood- 
ſtock, made a ſolemn entry into Oxford, havin 

been met at ſome diſtance from the city by the duke 


of Ormond, as chancellor of the univerſity, the 


vice-chancellor, the doctors in their habits, and the 
magiſtrates in their formalities. He proceeded di- 
rectly to the theatre, where he was welcomed in an 
elegant Latin fpeech ; and received from the chan- 
cellor, on his knees, the uſual preſents of a large 
Engliſn Bible, and Book of Common Prayer, the 
cuts of the univerſity, and a pair of gold-fringe 
gloves. The conduits ran with wine, and a mag- 
nificent banquet was prepared; but, an anony- 
| | mous 
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mous letter being found in the ſtreet, importing, * © 15. 
that there was a deſign to poiſon his majeſty, Wil- 
liam refuſed to eat or drink in Oxford, and retired 
immediately to Windſor. Notwithſtanding this 
abrupt departure, which did not favour much of 
magnanimity, the univerſity choſe Sir William 
Trumbal ſecretary of ſtate, as one of their repreſen- 
tives in parhament. FH 

The Whig-intereſt generally prevailed in the {yrs 
elections, though many even of that party were regulating 
malcontents ; and when the parliament met, Foley 2 in 
was again choſen ſpeaker of the commons. The high-rea- 
king in his firſt ſpeech extolled the valour of the ben. 
Engliſh forces; expreſſed his concern at being 
obliged to demand ſuch large ſupplies from his 
people; obſerved, that the funds had proved very 
_ deficient, and the civil liſt was in a precarious con- 
dition; recommended to their compaſſion the 
miſerable ſituation of the French proteſtants; took 
notice of the bad ſtate of the coin; defired they 
would form a good bill for the encouragement and 
creaſe of ſeamen ; and contrive laws for the ad- 
vancement of commerce. He mentioned the great 
preparations which the French were making for 
taking the field early; intreated them to uſe diſ- 
patch; expreſſed his ſatisfaction at the choice 
which his people had made of their repreſentatives 
in the houſe of commons; and exhorted them to 
proceed with temper and unanimity. Though the 
two houſes preſented addreſſes of congratulation to 
the king, upon his late ſucceſs, and promiſed to 
aſſiſt him in proſecuting the war with vigour, the 
nation loudly exclaimed againſt the intolerable bur- 
thens and loſſes to which they were ſubjected, by 
a foreign ſcheme of politics, which, like an un- 
fathomable abyſs, ſwallowed up the wealth and 
blood of the kingdom. All the king's endeavours 
to cover the diſguſting ſide of his character had 
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4. C. 1695. proved ineffectual: he was ſtill dry, reſerved, and 


forbidding; and the malcontents inveighed bitterly 
againſt his behaviour to the princeſs Anne of Den- 
mak. When the news of Namur's being. 1 reduced 
arrived in England, ſhe congratulated; him upon 
his ſucceſs. in a dutiful letter: to which, he. would 
not deign to ſend a reply, either by yritipg or meſ- 
fage ; nor had ſhe or her huſband been favoured 


with the {lighteſt mark of regard ſince his return to 


England. The members | in the lower-houſe, wha 
had adopted oppoſing maxims, either from, princi- 
ple or reſentment, reſolved, That the.crown ſhould 
purchaſe the ſupplies with ſome conceſſion in favour 
of the people. They therefore brought i in the ſo 
long conteſted bill for regulating trials in caſes of 
high-treaſon, and miſpriſion of treaſqn-z, and, con- 
ſidering the critical juncture of affairs, the courtiers 
were afraid of obſtructing ſuch a popular meaſure. 
The lords inſerted a clauſe, enacting, That a peer 
ſhould be tried by the whole peerage, and the 
commons at once aſſented to this amendment. The 
bill provided, That perſons indicted for high-trea- 


ſon, or miſpriſion of treaſon, ſhould be furniſhed 


with a copy of the indictment five days before the 
trial; and indulged with counſel to plead in their 
defence: I hat no perſon ſhould be indicted but 
upon the oaths of two lawful witneſſes ſwearing to 
overt- acts: That in two or more diſtinct treaſons 
of divers kinds, alledged in one bill of indictment, 
one witneſs to one, and another witneſs to another, 


| ſhould not be deemed two witneſſes : That no per- 


ſon ſhould be proſecuted for any ſuch crime, unleſs 
the indictment be found within three years after 
the offence committed, except in caſe of a deſign 
or attempt to aſſaſſinate or poiſon the king, where 
this limitation ſhould not take place: That perſons 
indicted for treaſon, or miſpriſion of treaſon, ſhould 
be ſupplied with copies of the panel of the jurors, 
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two days at leaſt before the trial, and have proceſs A A c. 1693. 
to compel their witneſſes to appear: That no evi- 
dence ſhould be admitted of any overt- act not ex- 
preſly laid in the indiftment : That this act ſhould 
not extend to any impeachment, or other proceed- 
ings in parliament, nor to any indictment for coun- 
terfeiting his majeſty's coin, his great-ſeal, 1 
ſeal, ſign- manual, or ſignet. | 

This important affair being diſcuſſed, the com- Reſolutions 
mons proceeded to examine the accompts and eſti- mag 
mates, and voted above five millions for the ſer- coinzge, 
vice of the enſuing year. The ſtate of the coin 
was by this time become ſuch a national grievance 
as could not eſcape the attention of parliament. 
The lords prepared an addreſs to the throne, for a 
proclamation to put a ſtop to the currency of dimi- 
niſhed coin; and to this they deſired the concur- 
rence of the commons. The lower houſe, how- 
ever, determined to take this affair under their own 
inſpection. They appointed a committee of the 
whole houſe, to deliberate on the ſtate of the na- 
tion with reſpect to the currency. Great oppoſition 
was made to a recoinagg, which was a meaſure 
ſtrenuouſly recommended and ſupported by Mr. 
Montague, who acted on this occaſion by the ad- 
vice of the great mathematician Sir Iſaac Newton. 
The enemies of this expedient argued, © that ſhould 
the ſilver coin be called in, it would be impoliible 
to maintain the war abroad, or proſecute foreign 
trade, inaſmuch as the merchant could not pay his 
bills of exchange, nor the ſoldier - receive his ſub- 
ſiſtence: that a ſtop would be put to all mutual 
payment; and this would produce univerſal confuſion 
and deſpair. Such a reformation could not be effected 
without fome danger and difficulty; but it was be- 
come abſolutely neceſſary, as the evil daily increaſ- 
ed, and in a little time muſt have terminated in na- 
tional anarchy. After long and vehement debates, 
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A. c. 1695. the majority reſolved to proceed with all. poſſible 
expedition to a new coinage. Another queſtion 
aroſe, Whether the new coin, in its different deno- 
minations, ſhould retain the original weight and 
purity of the old; or the eſtabliſhed ſtandard: be 
raiſed in value ? The famous Locke engaged in 
this diſpute againſt Mr. Lowndes, who propoſed 
that the ſtandard ſhould be raiſed ; and his argu- 
ments were ſo convincing, that the committee re- 
ſolved the eſtabliſhed ſtandard ſhould be preſerved 

with reſpect to weight and fineneſs. They like- 
wile reſolved, That the loſs accruing to the revenue 
trom clipped money, ſhould be borne by the pub- 
lic. In order to prevent a total ſtagnation, they 
further reſolved, That, ' after an appointed day, 
no clipped money ſhould paſs in payment, except 
to the collectors of the revenue and taxes, or upon 
loans or payments into the exchequer: That, after 
another day to be appointed, no clipped money of 
any ſort ſhould paſs in any payment whatſoever; 
and that a third day ſhould be fixed for all perſons 
to bring in their clipped money to be recoined, after 

which they ſhould have no allowance upon what 

they might offer. They addreſſed the king to iſſue 
a proclamation agreeable to theſe reſolutions ; and 
on the nineteenth day of December, it was publiſh- 

ed accordingly. Such were the fears of the peo- 
ple, augmented and inflamed by the enemies of 
the government, that all payments immediately 
ceaſed, and a face of diſtraction appeared through 
the whole community. The adverſaries of the bill 
ſeized this opportunity to aggravate the apprehen- 
ſions of the public. They inveighed againſt the 

miniſtry, as the authors of this national grievance : 
they levelled their fatire particularly at Montague; 
and it required uncommon fortitude and addreſs to 
avert the moſt dangerous conſequences of popular 
diſcontent, The houſe of commons agreed to the 
following 
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following reſolutions, That twelve hundred thou- 4: C. 695. 


ſand pounds ſhould be raiſed by a duty on glaſs- 
windows, to make up the loſs on the clipped mo- 


ney: That the recompence for ſupplying the de- 
ficiency of clipped money ſhould extend to all filver 


coin, though of a coarſer alloy than the ſtandard : 
That the collectors and receivers of his majeſty's 
aids and revenues ſhould be enjoined to receive all 
ſuch monies: That a reward of -five pounds per 
cent. ſhould be given ro all fuch perſons as ſhould 
bring 1n either milled or broad unclipped money, 
to be applied in exchange of the clipped money 
throughout the kingdom : That a reward of three. 
pence per ounce ſhould be given to all perſons who 
ſhould bring in wrought plate to the mint to be 


coined : That perſons might pay in their whole 


next year's land- tax in clipped money, at one con- 
venient time to be appointed for that purpoſe: 
That commiſſioners ſnould be appointed in every 
county to pay and diſtribute the milled and broad 
unclipped money, and the new coined money in 
lieu of that which was diminiſhed. A bill being 
prepared agreeable to theſe determinations, was 
ſent up to the houſe of lords, who made ſome 


amendments, which the commons rejected: but, 


in order to avoid cavils and conferences, they 
dropped the bill, and brought in another, without 
the clauſes which the lords had inſerted. They 
were again propoſed in the upper houſe, and 
over-ruled by the majority ; and on the twenty- 
firſt day of January, the bill received the royal aſ- 
ſent, together with another bill, enlarging the time 
for purchaſing annuities, and continuing the duties 
on low wines. At the ſame time, the king paſſed 
the bill of trials for high-treaſon, and an act to pre- 
vent mercenary elections. Divers merchants and 
traders petitioned the houſe of commons, that the 

| G 4 loſſes 
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a. o. 1695. Ioſſes in their trade and payments, occafioned by 
the riſe of guineas, might be taken into conſidera- 
rion. A bill was immediately brought in for tak- 
ing off the obligation and encouragement for coin- 
ing guineas, for a certain time: and then the com- 
mons proceeded to lower the value of this coin; a 
taſk in which they met with great oppoſition from 
ſome members, who alledged that it would foment 
the popular diſturbances. At length, however, 
the majority agreed, that a guinea ſhould be lower- 
ed from thirty to eight and twenty ſhillings ; after- 
wards to fix and twenty; at length a clauſe was 
inſerted in the bill, for encouraging people to 
bring plate to the mint, ſettling the price of a 
guinea at two and twenty ſhillings, and it na- 
turally ſunk to its original value of twenty ſhillings 
and fixpence. Many perſons, however, ſuppoſing 
that the price of gold would be raiſed in the next 
ſeſſion, hoarded up their guineas; and, upon the 
ſame ſuppoſition, encouraged by the malcontents, 
the new coined ſilver- money was reſerved, to the 
great detriment of commerce. The king ordered 
mints to be erected in York, Briſtol, Exeter, and 
Cheſter, for the purpoſe of the recoinage, which 
was executed with unexpected ſucceſs ; ſo that, 
in leſs than a year, the currency of England, which 
had been the worſt, became the beſt coin in Europe. 


be com- At this period, the attention of the commons 
mg nd” was diverted to an object of a more private nature. 


king, o The earl of Portland, who enjoyed the greateſt 
iecal 2 ſhare of the king's favour, had obtained a grant of 
mat to the ſome lordſhips in Derbyſhire; and, while the 
cat of Part- warrant was depending, the gentlemen of that 
county reſolved to oppoſe it with all their power. 
In conſequence of a petition, they were indulged 
with a hearing by the lords of the treaſury. Sir 
Willam Wyliams, in the name of the reſt, alledged, 


that 
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chat the lordſhips in queſtion were the ancient de- “ L. 1095. 


meſnes of the prince of Wales, abſolutely unaliena- 
ble: that the revenues of thoſe lordſhips ſupported 
the government of Wales in paying the judges and 
other ſalaries: that the/ grant «vas of too large an 
extent for any foreign ſubje& : and that the people 
of the county were too great to be ſubject to any 
foreigner. Sundry other ſubſtantial reaſons were 
uſed againſt the grant, which, notwithſtanding all 
their remonſtrances, would have paſſed through 
the offices, had not the Welſh gentlemen addrefled 
themſelves by a petition to the houſe of commons. 
Upon this occaſion, Mr. Price, a member of the 
houſe, harangued with great ſeverity againſt the 
Dutch in general, and did not even abſtain from 
ſarcaſms upon the king s perſon, title, and govern- 
ment. The objections ſtarted by the petitioners 
being duly conſidered, were found ſo reaſonable, 
that the commons preſented an addreſs to the king, 
_ repreſenting, That thoſe manours had been uſually 
annexed to the principality of Wales, and ſettled 
on the princes of Wales for their ſupport: That 
many perſons in thoſe parts held their eſtates by 
royal tenure, under great and valuable compoſi- 
tions, rents, royal payments, and ſervices to the 
crown and princes of Wales, and enjoyed great pri- 
vileges and advantages under ſuch tenure. They 
therefore beſought his majeſty to recal the grant, 
which was in diminution of the honour and intereſt 
of the crown ; and prayed, that the ſaid manours 
and lands might not be alienated without the con- 
ſent of parliament. This addreſs met with a cold 
reception from the king, who promiſed to recal the 
grant. which had given fuch offence to the com- 
mons; and faid he would find ſome other way of 
ſhewing his favour to the earl of Portland. 
The people in general entertained a national 
averſion to this nobleman ; and the — 
incul- 
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A, C. 169;. inculcated a notion that he made uſe of his intereſt 


Another 
ag1inſt the 
new Scot. 
fiſh com- 
Pay, 


and intelligence to injure the trade of England, 
that the commerce of his own country mighr 
flouriſh without competition. To his ſuggeſtions 


they imputed the act and patent in, favour of the 


Scottiſh company, which was ſuppoſed to have 
been thrown in as a bone of contention between the 
two kingdoms. The ſubje& was firſt ſtarted in 
the houſe of lords, who invited the commons to a 
conference : a committee was appointed to examine 
into the particulars of the act for erecting the Scot- 
riſn company; and the two houſes preſented a 
joint addreſs againſt it, as a ſcheme that would pre- 
zadice all the ſubjects concerned in the wealth and 
trade of the Engliſh nation. They repreſented, 
that, in conſequence of the exemption from taxes, 
and other advantages granted to the Scoftiſh com- 
pany, that kingdom wonld become a free port for 


all Eat and Weſt-India commodities ; the Scots 


would be enabled to ſupply all Europe at a cheaper 
rate than the Engliſh could afford to ſell their mer- 
chandiſe for; therefore England would loſe the 


benefit of its foreign trade: beſides, the Scots would 
ſmuggle their commodities into England, to the 


great detriment of his majeſty, and his cuſtoms. 
To this remonſtrance the king replied, That he 
had been ill ſerved in Scotland, but that he hoped 


ſome remedies would be found to prevent the in- 


conveniencies of which they were apprehenſive. In 
all probability he had been impoſed upon by the 
miniſtry of that kingdom; for, in a little time, he 
diſcarded the marquis of Tweedale, and diſmiſſed 
bath the Scottith ſecretaries of ſtate, in lieu of 
whom he appointed lord Murray, ſon to the mar- 
quis of Athole. Notwithſtanding the king's an- 
iwer, the committee proceeded on the inquiry, and, 
in conſequence of their report, confirming a peti- 
tion from the Eait-India company, the houſe re- 

ſolved, 


/ 
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ſolved, That the directors of the Scottiſh company 4. C. 4695. 

were guilty of a high crime and miſdemeanour, in 

adminiſtering and taking an oath de fideli in this 
kingdom; and that they ſhould be impeached for 

the ſame. Mean while, Roderick Mackenzie, from 

whom they had received their chief information, 

began to retract his evidence, and was ordered into 

cuſtody : but he made his eſcape, and could not 

be retaken, although the king, at their requeſt, 

iſſued a proclamation for that purpoſe. The Scots 

were extremely incenſed againſt the king, when 

they underſtood he had diſowned their company, 

from which they had promiſed themſelves ſuch 

wealth and adyantage. The ſettlement of Darien 

was already planned, and afterwards put in execu- | 

tion; though it miſcarried in the ſequel], and had if 

like to have produced abundance of miſchief. nn 

The complaints of the Engliſh merchants who Intrigues of 

had ſuffered by the war, were ſo loud at this junc- bie!“ 

ture, that the commons reſolved to take their caſe 

into conſideration. The houſe reſolved itſelf into 

a committee to conſider the ſtate of the nation with 

regard to commerce, and having duly weighed all 

circumſtances, agreed to the following reſolutions, 

That a council of trade ſhould be eftabliſhed by 

act of parliament, with power to take meaſures for 

the more effectual preſervations of commerce: That 

the commiſſioners ſnould be nominated by parlia- 

ment, but none of them have ſeats in the houſe : 

That they ſhould take an oath, acknowledging the | 

title of king William as rightful and lawful ; and f 

abjuring the pretenſions of James, or any other | 
perſon. The king conſidered theſe reſolutions as | 

an open attack upon his prerogative, and ſignified | 

his diſpleaſure to the earl of Sunderland, who patro- | i 

nized this meaſure : but it was ſo popular in the i 

houſe, that in all probability ir would have been 1 

put in execution, had not the attention of the com- Fi 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
mons been at this period diverted from it by the 
detection of a new conſpiracy. The friends of king 
James had, upon the death of queen Mary, renew- 
ed their practices for effecting a reſtoration of that 


Monarch, on the ſuppoſition that the intereſt of 


William was conſiderably weakened by the deceaſe 
of his conſort. Certain individuals, whoſe zeal for 


James overſhot their diſcretion, formed a deſign to 


ſeize the perſon of king William, and convey him 
to France, or put him to death, in caſe of reſiſ- 
trance. They had ſent emiſſaries to the court of 
St. Germain's to demand a commiſſion for this pur- 
ofe, which was refuſed. The earl of Ayleſbury, 
ord Montgomery, ſon to the marquis of Powis, 
Sir John Fenwick, Sir John Friend, captain Char-. 
nock, captain Porter, and one Mr. Goodman, were 
the firſt contrivers of this project. Charnock was 
detached with a propoſal to James, that he ſhould 
procure a body of horſe and foot from France, to 
make a deſcent in England, and they would engage 
not only to join him at his landing, bur even to re- 
place him on the throne of England. Theſe offers 


being declined by James, on pretence that the 


French king could not ſpare ſuch a number of 
troops at that juncture, the earl of Ayleſbury went 

over in perſon, and was admitted to a conference 
with Lewis, in which the ſcheme of an invaſion was 
actually concerted. In the beginning of February, 
the duke of Berwick repaired privately to England, 
where he conferred with the conſpirators, affiired. 


them that king James was ready to make a deſcent 


with a confiderable nuinber of French forces, diſ- 
tributed commiſſions, and gave directions for pro- 
viding men, arms, and horſes, to join him at his 
arrival. When he returned to France, he found 
every thing prepared for the expedition. The 


troops were drawn down to the ſea-fide ; a great 


number of tranſports were aſſembled at Dunkirk ; 
| 3 Mon- 
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Monſieur Gabaret had advanced as far as Calais 4. C. 1695. 
with a ſquadron of ſhips, which, when joined by 
that of Du Bart at Dunkirk, was judged a ſufficient 
convoy; and James had come 43 far as Calais, in 
his way to embark. Mean while, the Jacobites in 
England were aſſiduouſſy employed in making pre- 
parations for 2 revolt. Sir John Friend had very 
near completed a regiment of horſe. Conſiderable 
progreſs was made in levying another by Sir Wil- 
liam Perkins. Sir John Fenwick had enliſted four 
troops. Colonel Tempeſt had undertaken for one 
regiment of dragoons; . colonel Parker was pre- 
ferred to the command of another; Mr. Curzon 
. was commiſſioned for;a third; and the malcontents 
intended to raiſe a fourth in Suffolk, where their in- 
tereſt chiefly, prevalled.. ,, : td 
While. one part of the Jacobites proceeded Conſpiracy 
againſt William in the uſual way of exciting an in- _ _ 


ſurrection, another, conſiſting of the moſt. deſpe- liam, 
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rate conſpirators, had formed a ſcheme of aſſaſſi- 


nation. Sir George Barclay, a native of Scotland, 


who had ſerved as an officer in the army of James, 
a man of undaunted courage, a furious bjgot in 
the religion of Rome, yet cloſe, circumſpect, and 


determined, was landed, with other cers, in 


Romney-marſh, by one captain Gill, about the be- 
ginning of January, and is ſaid to have undertaken 
the taſk of ſeizing or aſſaſſinating king William. 
He imparted his deſign to Harriſon, alias Johnſton, 
a prieſt, Charnock, Porter, and Sir William Per- 
kins, by whom it was approved; and pretended to 
have a particular commiſſion for this ſervice. After 
various conſultations, they reſolved to attack the 
king on his return from Richmond, where he com- 
monly hunted on Saturdays; and the ſcene of their 
ambuſcade was a lane between Brentford and 
Turnham- green. As it would be neceſſary to 
charge and diſperſe the guards that attended ow 
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A. c. 1695. coach, they agreed that their number ſhould be in- 


creaſed to forty horſemen, and each conſpirator be- 

gan to engage proper perſons for the enterpriſe. 
When their complement was: full, they determined 
to execute their purpoſe on the fifteenth day of Fe- 
bruary. They concerted the manner in which they 
ſhould meet in ſmall parties without ſuſpicion, and 
waited with impatience for the hour of action. In 
this interval, ſome of the underling actors, ſeized 
with horror at the reflection of what they had un- 
dertaken, or captivated with the proſpect of reward, 

reſolved to prevent the execution of the deſign by 
a timely diſcovery. On the eleventh day of Fe- 
bruary, one Fiſher informed the earl of Portland 
of the ſcheme, and named ſome of the confſpira- 
tors; but his account was imperfect. On the 

thirteenth, however, he returned with a circum- 
ſtantial detail of all the particulars. Next day, the 
earl was accoſted by one Pendergraſs, an Iriſh of- 

ficer, who told his lordſhip he had juſt come from 


Hampſhire, at the requeſt of a particular friend, 


and underſtood that he had been called up'to town 
with a view of engaging him in a deſign to aſſaſſi- 
nate king William. He faid, he had promiſed to 
embark in the undertaking, though he deteſted it 
in his own mind, and took this firit opportunity of 
revealing the ſecret, which was of ſuch conſequence 
to his majeſty's life. He owned himſelf a Roman 
catholic, but declared, that he did not think any 
religion could juſtify ſuch a treacherous purpoſe. 
At the ſame time he obſerved, that as he lay under 
obligations to ſome of the conſpirators, his honour 
and gratitude would not permit him to accuſe 
them by name; and that he would upon no con- 
ſideration appear as an evidence. The king had 


been ſo much uſed to fictitious plots, and falſe 


diſcoveries, that he payed i regard to theſe in- 
4 formations, 


WILLIAM III. 


formations, until they were confirmed by the teſti- &. C. 1695: 


mony of another conſpirator called La Rue, a 
Frenchman, who communicated the ſame particu- 


lars to brigadier Leviſon, without knowing the leaſt 


circumſtance of the other diſcoveries. Then the 
king believed there was ſomething real in the con- 
ſpiracy ; and Pendergraſs and La Rue were ſeve- 
rally examined in his preſence. He thanked Pen- 
dergraſs in particular for this inſtance of his pro- 


bity ; but obſerved, that it muſt prove ineffectual, 


unleſs he would diſcover the names of the conſpi- 
rators ; for, without knowing who they were, he 
ſhould not be able to ſecure his life againſt their 
attempts. At length Pendergraſs was prevailed 
upon to give a liſt of thoſe he knew, yet not before 
the king had ſolemnly promiſed that he ſhould not 
be uſed as an evidence againſt them, but with his 


own conſent. As the king did nor go to Rich- 


mond on the day appointed, the conſpirators poſt- 
poned the execution of their deſign till the Satur- 
day following. They accordingly met at different 
bouſes on the Friday, when every man received his 
inſtructions. There they agreed, that after the 
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body as far as Hammerſmith, and then diſperſing, 
enter London by different avenues. But, on the 
morning, when they underſtood the guards were 
returned tc their quarters, and the king's coaches 
ſent back to the Mews, they were ſeized with a 


ſudden damp, on the ſuppoſition that their plot 


was diſcovered. Sir George Barclay withdrew him- 
elf, and every one began to think of providing for 
his own ſafety. Next night, however, a good num- 
ber of them was apprehended, and then the whole 
diſcovery was communicated to the privy-council. 
A proclamation was iſſued againſt thoſe that ab- 
ſconded; and great diligence was uſed to find Sir 
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4. ©. 1695. George Barclay, who was ſuppoſed to have a par- 
ticular commiſſion from James for aſſaſſinating the 
prince of Orange; but, he made good his retreat, 
and it was never proved that any ſuch commiſſion | 
had been granted... 

Deſign of 2 This deſign and the projected invaſion proved 
| trated, Equally abortive. James had ſcarce reached Calais, 
| when the duke of Wirtemberg diſpatched his aid de 

camp from Flanders to king William, with an ac- 
count of the purpoſed deſcent. Expreſſes with the 
ſame tidings arrived from the elector of Bavaria 
and the prince de Vaudemont. Two conſiderable 
ſquadrons being ready for ſea, admiral Ruſſel em- 
barked at Spithead, and ſtood over to the French 
coaſt with above fifty ſail of the line. The enemy 
were confounded at his appearance; they hauled 
in their veſſels under the ſhore, in ſuch ſhallow water 
that he could not follow and deſtroy them, but he 
abſolutely ruined their deſign, by cooping them 
up in their habours. King James, after having 
tarried ſome weeks at Calais, returned to St. Ger- 
main's. The forces were ſent back to the garriſons 
from which they had been draughted ; and the peo- 
ple of France exclaimed, that the malignant ſtar 
which ruled the deftiny of James, had blaſted this 
and every other project formed for his reſtoration, 
By means of the reward offered in the proclama- 
tion, the greater part of the conſpirators were be- 
trayed or taken. George Harris, who had been 
ſent from France, with orders to obey Sir George 
Barclay, ſurrendered himſelf to Sir William Trum- 
ball, and confeſſed the ſcheme of aſſaſſination in 
which he had been engaged. Porter and Pender- 
graſs were apprehended together. This laſt inſiſt- 
ed upon the king's promiſe, that he ſhould not be 
compelled to give evidence; but, when Porter 
owned himſelf guilty, the other obſerved, he 
Was 
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was no 1 bound to be ſilent, as his friend had 4. © 2695. 


made a confeſſion ; and they were both admitted 

as evidences for the crown. | 
After their examination, the king, in a ſpeech 1 to The two | 

both houſes, communicated the nature of the con- fan in an 


gage in an 


ſpiracy againſt his life, as well as the advices he had ad ˖,jẽv 


or the de - 


received touching the invaſion; he explained the fene of his 
ſteps he had taken to defeat the double deſign, and myetty. 
profeſſed his confidence in their readineſs and zeal 


to concur with him in every thing that ſhould ap- 


pear neceſſary for their common ſafety. That fame 
evening the houſes waited upon him at Kenſington, 
in a body, with an affectionate addreſs, by which, 
they expreſſed their abhorrence of the villainous 
and barbarous deſign which had been formed againſt 


his ſacred perſon, of which they beſought him to 


take more than ordinary care. They aſſured him, 
they would to their utmoſt defend his life and ſup- 
port his government, againſt the late king James, 
and all other enemies; and declared, that in caſe 
his majeſty ſhould come to a violent death, the: 
would revenge it upon his adverſaries, and thei 
adherents. He was extremely well pleaſed with 
this warm addreſs, and aſſured them, in his turn, 
he would take all opportunities of recommending 
himſelf to the continuance of their loyalty and af. 
fection. The commons forthwith impowered him 
by bill to ſecure all perſons ſuſpected of conſpiring 
againſt his perſon and government. They brought 
in another, providing, That in caſe of his majeſty's 
death, the parliament then in being ſhould con- 
tinue until diffolved by the next heir in ſucceſſion 
to the crown, eſtabliſhed by act of parliament : 
and, That if his majeſty ſhould chance to die be- 
tween two parliaments, that which had been Jaſt 
diſſolved ſhould immediately reaſſemble, and fit 
for the diſpatch of national affairs. They voted an 
addreſs to defire, That his majeſty would baniſh 
Nu MB. LXXXIII. H by 
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miles from the cities of London and Weſtminſter; 


and give inſtructions to the judges going on the 
circuits, to put the laws in execution againſt Ro. 


man catholics and nonjurors. They drew up an 
aſſociation, binding themſelves to aſſiſt each other 
in ſupport of the king and his government, and to 
revenge any violence that ſhould be committed on 
his perſon. This was ſigned by all the members 
then preſent; but, as ſome had ablented them- 
ſelves on frivolous pretences, the houſe ordered, 


that in ſixteen days the abſentees ſhould either ſub- 


{cribe or declare their refuſal. Several members 
neglecting to comply with this injunction within 
the limited time, the ſpeaker was ordered to write 
to thoſe who were in the country, and demand a 
peremptory anſwer, while the clerk of the houſe 
attended ſuch as pretended to be ill in town. The 
abſentees finding themſelves preſſed in this man- 
ner, thought proper to ſail with the ſtream, and 
ſign the aſſociation, which was preſented to the 


king by the commons in a body, with a requeſt 


that it might be lodged among the records in the 
Tower, as a perpetual memorial of their loyalty 
and affection. The king received them with un- 
common complacency ; declared, that he heartily 
entered into the ſame fois n ; that he ſhould be 
always ready to venture his life with his good ſub- 
jects, againſt all who ſhould endeavour to ſubvert 
the religion, laws, and liberties of England; and 
he promiſed, that this, and all other affociations 
ſhould be lodged among the records in the Tower 
of London, Next day the commons reſolved, 


That whoever ſhould affirm an aſſociation was ille- 


gal, ſhould be deemed a promoter of the deſigns 
of the late king James, and an enemy to the laws 
and ] berties of the kingdom. The lords followed 
the example of the lower houſe in drawing up an 
| aſſociation; 

6 


word Seymour, and Mr. Finch, objected to the 


rightful and lawful king. Nothing could be more 
abſurd than this diſtinction ſtarted by men who had 
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raiſed; and it was called the Land- bank, becauſe 


have been projected by the famous doctor Chamber- 
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aſſociation 3 but the earls of Nottingham, Sir Ed- 4. C. 1653. 


words, Rightful, and Lawful, as applied to his ma- 
jeſty. They ſaid, as the crown and its prerogatives 
were veſted in him, they would yield obedience, 
though they could not acknowledge him as their 


actually conſtituted part of the adminiſtration; un- 
leſs they had ſuppoſed that the right of king Wil- 
liam expired with queen Mary. The earl of Ko- 
cheſter propoſed an expedient in favour of ſuch 


tender conſciences, by altering the words that gave 


offence; and this was adopted accordingly. Fif- 

teen of the peers, and ninety-two commoners ſigned 

the aſſociation with reluctance. It was, however, 
ſubſcribed by all forts of peeple in different parts 

of the kingdom; and the biſhops drew up a form 

for the clergy, which was ſigned by a great majo- 
rity. The commons brought in a bill, declaring 

all men incapable of public truſt, or of ſitting in 
parliament, who would not engage in this aſſocia- gurnet. 


tion. At the ſame time, the council iſſued an gilde iron. 


order for renewing all the commiſſions. in Eng- Tie! 


land, that thoſe who had not ſigned it voluntarily h. 


Livzs of they 


ſhould be diſmiſſed from the ſervice as diſaffected aim'rals, 


perſons. | AT; c 156 bers Atl 
After theſe warm demonſtrations of loyalty, the revin- 
commons proceeded upon ways and means for rai- ment «f a 
8 | | i I land- bank. 
ſing the ſupplies. A new bank was conſtituted as a 
fund, upon which the ſum of two millions, five 
hundred and ſixty four thouſand pounds ſhould be | 


eſtabliſhed on land-ſecurities. This ſcheme, ſaid to 


lain, was patronized by the earl of Sunderland, and 
managed by Foley and Harley: ſo that it ſeemed 
to be a Tory-plan, which Sunderland ſupported, in 

Mn. order 
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bank of England petitioned againſt this bill, and were 
heard by their counſel, but, their repreſentations 
produced no other effect, and the bill having paſſed 


both houſes, received the royal aſſent. On 
the twenty-ſeventh day of April the king cloſed 


the ſeſſion with a ſhort but gracious ſpeech, and 
the parliament was prorogued to the ſixteenth day 


of June. 


The commons reſolved, That a 
fund redeemable by parliament be ſet- 
tled in a national land-bank, to be 
raiſed by new ſubſcriptions: That no 

perſon be concerned in both banks at 
at the ſame time: That the duties 
upon coals, culm, and tonnage bf 
ſhips, be taken off, from the Teven- 
teenth day of March: That the ſum 
of two millions, five hundred and 


a ſixty- four thouſand pounds, be raiſed 


on this perpetual fund, redeemable by 
parliaments That the new. bank 
ſhould be reftrained from lending mo- 
ney but upon land ſecurities, or to the 
government in the exchequer: That 
for making up the fund of intereſt for 
the capital ſtock, certain duties upon 
glaſs-wares, ſtone, and earthen bot- 
tles, granted before to the king for a 
jeſty, his heirs, and ſucceſſors « That 
a further duty be layed upon ſtone and 
earthen- ware, and another upon tobac-- 
co-pipes. This bank was to lend out 
five hundred thoufand pounds a- year 
upon land- ſecurities, at three pounds 
and ten ſhillings per cent. per annum, 
and to ceaſe and determine, unleſs the 
ſubſcription ſhould be full by the firſt 


day of Auguſt next enſuing, 


The moſt remarkable laws enacted 


in this ſeſſion were theſe: An act for 
voiding all the elections of parliament · 


men, at which the elected had been at 


any expence in meat, drink, er mo- 


9 
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gulating juries, 


ney, to procure votes. Ano her againſt 

unlawful and double returns. A third, 
for the more eaſy recovery of ſmall 
tythes, A fourth, tb prevent mat- 
riages, without licenſe or banes, A 
fifth for enabling the inhabitants of 
Wales to diſpoſe of all their perſonal 
eftates as they ſhould think fit. This 


law was in bar of a'cuſtom that had 
prevailed in that country, The wi- 


dows and younger children claimed 
a ſhare of the effects, called their 
reaſonable part, although the effects 
had been otherwiſe diſpoſed of by will 
or deed. The parliament likewiſe 


paſſed an act, for preventing the expor- 


tation of wWoal, and tb encourage the 
importation thereof from Ireland. An 
act for encouraging the linnen manu- 
factures of Ireland. An act for re- 
An act for encoura- 
ging the Greenland trade. An act of 


indulgence to the quakers, that their 


ſolemn affirmation ſhould be accepted 
iaſtead of an oath. And an act for 
continuing certain other acts that 
were near expiring. Another bill had 
paſſed, for the better regulating elec - 
tions for members of parliament; 
but, the royal aſſent was denied. 
The queſtion was put in the houſe of 
commons, That'whoſocever adviſed his 
majeſty not to give his aſſent to that 
bill, was an enemy to his country; 
but, it was rejected by a great majo- 
rity. : 8 

| - Before 
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Before this period ſame of the conſpirators had “ © 2695. 


been brought ta trial. The firſt who ſuffered was 3 
Robert Charnock, one of the two fellows of Mag. 
dalen-college, who in the reign of James had re- 
nounced the proteſtant religion, lientenant King, 
and Thomas Keys, who had been formerly a trum- 
peter, but of late ſervant to captain Porter. They 
were found guilty of high-treaſon, and executed at 
Tyburn. They delivered papers to the ſheriff, in 
which they ſolemnly declared, that they had never 
ſeen or heard of any commiſſion from king James 
for aſſaſſinating the prince of Orange: Charnock 
in particular obſerved, that he had received fre- 
quent aſſurances of the king's having rejected ſuch 
propoſals when they had heen offered; and that 
there was no other commiſſion but that for levying 
war in the uſual form. Sir John Friend and Sir 
William Perkins were tried in April. The firſt. 
from mean beginnings had acquired great wealth 
and credit, and always firmly adhered to the in- 
tereſts of king James. The other was likewiſe a 
man of fortune, violently attached to the ſame prin- 
_ ciples, though he had taken the oaths to the pre- 
ſent government, as one of the fix clerks in chan- 
cery. Porter and Blair another eyidence depoſed, 
that Sir John Friend had been concerned in levy- 
ing men under a commiſſion from king James; 
and, that he knew of the aſſaſſination plot, though 
not engaged in it as a perſonal actor. He endea- 
voured to invalidate the teſtimony of Blair, by prov- 
ing him guilty of the moſt ſhocking ingratitude. 
He obſerved, that both the evidences were reputed 
papiſts. The curate of Hackney, who officiated as 
chaplain in the priſoner's houſe, declared upon 
oath, that after the revolution he uſed to pray for 
king William; and that he had often heard Sir 
John Friend ſay, that though he could not comply 
with the preſent government, he would live peace- 
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4. c. 1695. ably under it, and never engage in any confpi- 
racy. Mr. Hoadley, father of the preſent biſhop 
of Winchefter, added, that the priſoner was a 
very good proteſtant, and frequently expreſſed 
his deteſtation of king-killing principles. Friend 
himſclf owned, he had been with ſome of the con- 
ſpirators at a meeting in Leadenhall-ſtreet, but 
heard nothing of railing men, or any deſign againſt 
the government. He likewiſe affirmed, that a con- 
ſultation to levy war was not treaſon; and, that his 
be ing at a treaſonable conſult, could amount to no 
more than a miſpriſion of treaſon. Lord- chief. juſ- 
tice Holt declared, that although a bare conſpiracy, 
or deſign to levy war, was not treaſon within the 
ſtatute of Edward III. yet if the deſign or conſpi- 
racy be to kill, or depoſe, or impriſon the king, by 
the means of levying war, then the conſultation and 
conſpiracy to levy war becomes high-treaſon, tho 
no war be actually levied. The ſame inference 
might have been drawn againſt the authors and in- 
ſtruments of the revolution. The judge's explana- 
tion influenced the jury, who after ſome deliberation 
found the priſoner guilty. Next day Sir William 
Perkins was brought to the bar, and upon the teſ- 
timony of Porter, Ewebank his own groom, and 
Haywood a notorious informer, convicted of hav- 
ing been concerned, not only in the invaſion, but 
alſo in the deſign againſt the king's life. The evi- 
dence was ſcanty, and the priſoner having been bred 
to the law, made an artful and vigorous defence; 
but, the judge acted as council for the crown, and 
the jury, by the hints they received from the bench. 
He and Sir John Friend underwent the ſentence of 
death, and ſuffered at Tyburn on the third day 
of April. Friend proteſted before God, that he 
knew of no immediate deſcent purpoſed by king 
James, and therefore had made no preparations : 
that he was utterly ignorant of the aſſaſſination- 
7 ſckeme: 
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church of England, and layed down his life chear- 
fully in the cauſe for which he ſuffered. Perkins 
declared, upon the word of a dying man, that the 
tenour of the king's commiſſion which he ſaw was 


general, diceQed-t to all his loving ſubjects, to raiſe 


and levy war againſt the prince of Orange and his 
adherents, and to ſeize all forts, caſtles, &c. but 
that he neither ſaw nor heard of any commiſſion 
particularly levelled againſt the perſon of the prince 
of Orange. He owned, however, that he was 
privy to the deſign ; but believed it was known to 
few or none but the immediate undertakers. Theſe 
two criminals were in their laſt, moments attended 
by Collier, Snatt, and Cook, three nonjuring clergy- 
men, who ahſolved them in the view of the popu- 
lace, with an impoſition of hands: a public inſult 
on the government which did not paſs unnoticed. 

Thoſe three clerymen were preſented by the grand- 

jury, for having countenanced the treaſon by ab- 


ſolving the traitors, and thereby encouraged other 


perſons to diſturb the peace of the kingdom. An 


indictment being preferred againſt them, Cook and 
Snatt were committed to Newgate: : but Collier 
abſconded, and publiſhed a vindication of their con- 
duct, in which he affirmed,” that the impoſition of 
hands was the general practice of the primitive 
church. On the other hand, the two metropoli- 
tans, and twelve other biſhops, ſubſcribed adecla- 


ration, condemning the adminiſtration of abſolu- 


tion without a previous confeſſion made, and ab- 


horrence expreſſcd by the priſoners of the heinous 


crimes for which they ſuffered. In the courſe of 
the fame month, Rookwood, Cranborne, and Lo- 
wick, were tried as conſpirators, by a ſpecial com- 
miſtion i in the king's bench; and convicted on the 
joint- teſtimony of Porter, Harris, La Rue, Ber- 
tram, Fiſher, and Pendergraſs. Some 1avourable 

Ms cir- 
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&, C. 1695. circumſtances appeared in the caſe of Lowick. The 
proof of his having been concerned in the deſign 
againſt the king's life was very defective: many 
perſons of re declared, he was an honeſt, 

| good-natured, inoffenſive man; and, he himſelf 
| concluded his defence with the moſt ſolemn pro- 


in a tranſport of "indignation, leaving a paper, 

which the government thought proper to ſuppreſs. 

Lowick and Rookwood likewiſe delivered declara- 
tions to the ſheriff, the contents of which, as being 
Jeſs inflammatory, were allowed to be (publiſhed, 

Both ſolemnly denied any knowledge of a com- 
Wl miſſion from king James to aſſaſſinate the prince of 
14 Orange : the one affirming, that hee was incapable 
1 of granting ſuch an order; and the other aſſerting, 
Wi that he, the beſt of kings, had often rejected pro- 
TH poſals of that nature. Lowick owned that he 
1 would have joined the king at his landing; but 
1 declared, he had never been concerned in any 
1 bloody affair during the whole courſe of his life. 
ll | | On the contrary, ' he ſaid, he had endeavoured to 
prevent bloodſhed as much as lay in his power; 
and that he would not kill the moſt miſerable crea- 
ture in the world, even though ſuch an act would 
5 ſave his life, reſtore his ſovereign, and make him 

| one of the greateſt men in England. Rook wood 
alledged, he was engaged by his immediate com- 


- 
— 1 ra — — * 
—— — ——— 


| | mander, whom he thought it was his duty to obey, 
M though the ſervice was much againſt his judgment 
1 | and inclination. He 'profeſſed his abhorrence of 
ig treachery even to an enemy. He forgave all man- 


kind, even the prince of Orange, who, as a ſoldier, 
he ſaid, ought to have conſidered his caſe before he 
| ſigned his death-warrant; he prayed God would 
=_ open his eyes, and render him fenſible of the 7 
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that was from all parts crying againſt him, fo as he A. c. 1696 


might avert a heavier execution than that which 


he now ordered to be inflicted. The next perſon 
brought 'to trial was Mr. Cooke, fon of Sir Miles 


Cooke, one of the ſix clerks in chancery. Por- 


ter and Goodman depoſed, that he had been preſent 


at two meetings in the King's-head tavern in Lea- 


denhall- ſtreet, with the lords Ayleſbury and Mont- 
gomery, Sir William Perkins, Sir John Fenwick, 
Sir John Friend, Charnock, and Porter. The evi- 
dence of Goodman was invalidated by the teſtimony 
of the landlord and two drawers belonging to the 
tavern, who ſwore that Goodman was not there, 
while the noblemen were prefent. The priſoner 
himſelf folemnly proteſted that he was ever averſe 
to the introduction of foreign forces: that he did 
not ſo much as hear of the intended invaſion, until 
it became the common topic of converfation : and 
that he had never ſeen Goodman at the King's- 
head. He declared his intention of receiving the 
bleſſed ſacrament, and wiſhed he might periſh in 


the inſtant, if he now ſpoke untruth. No reſpect 


was payed to theſe aſſeverations. The ſollicitor- 
general Hawles, and the lord chief. juſtice Treby, 
treated him with great ſeverity in the proſecution 
and charge to the jury, by whom he was capitally 
convicted. After his condemnation the court- 
agents tampered with kim to make further diſco- 
veries;; and after his fate had been protracted by 
divers ſhort reprieves, he was ſent into baniſhment. 


From the whole tenour of theſe diſcoveries and pro- 
ceedings, it appears, that James had actually me- 


ditated an invaſion : that his partifans in England 
had made preparations for joining him at his arrival: 


that a few deſperadoes of that faction had concerted 
a ſcheme againſt the life of king William : that in 


proſecuting the conſpirators the'court had counte- 
nanced informers, the judges had ftrained the law, 
| wreſted 
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A.C. 1695. wreſted circumſtances, and even deviated from the 
function of their office, to convict the priſoners: 
in a word, that the adminiſtration had uſed the 
ſame arbitrary and unfair practices againſt thoſe 
unhappy people, which they themſelves had in the 
late reigns numbered among the grievances of the 
kingdom. 

The allies The warmth, however, manifeſted on this occa- 

_—_—_— fion, may have 'been owing to national reſentment 

Givet, of the purpoſed invaſion, Certain it is, the two 
houſes of parliament, and the people in general, 
were animated with extraordinary indignation 
againſt France at this juncture. The lords beſought 
his majeſty, in a ſolemn addreſs, to appoint a day 
of thankſgiving to almighty God, for having de- 
feated the barbarous purpoſe of his enemies; and 
this was obſerved with uncommon zeal and devo- 
tion. Admiral Ruſſel leaving a ſquadron for ob- 
ſervation on the French coaſt, returned to the 
| Downs; but Sir Cloudeſley Shovel being properly 
prepared for the expedition, ſubjected Calais to 
another bombardment, by which the town was ſet 
on fire in different parts, and the inhabitants were 
overwhelmed with confternation. The generals 
of the allied army in Flanders reſolved to make 
ſome immediate retaliation upon the French for 
their unmanly deſign upon the life of king Wil- 
liam, as they took it for granted that Lewis was 
acceſſory to the ſcheme of aſſaſſination. That mo- 
narch, on the ſuppoſition that a powerful diverſion 
would be made by the deſcent on England, had 
eſtabliſhed a vaſt magazine at Givet, *defigning, 
when the allies ſhould be enfeebled by the abſence 
of the Britiſh troops, to ſtrike ſome-ſtroke of im- 
portance early in the campaign. On this the con- 
federates now determined to wreak their vengeance, 
In the beginning of March the earl of Athlone and 
and monſieur de Cochorn, with the concurrence 
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of the duke of Holftein-Ploen, who commanded the 4. C. 695. 


allles, ſent a ſtrong detachment. of horſe, draughted 
from Bruſſels and the neighbouring garriſons, to 
amuſe the enemy on the fide of Charleroy ; while 
they aſſembled forty ſquadrons, thirty battalions, 
with fifteen pieces of cannon, and ſix mortars, in 
the territory of Namur. Athlone with part of 
this body inveſted Dinant, while Coehorn with the 
rtmainder advanced to Givet. He forthwith be- 
gan to batter and bombard the place, which in 
three hours was on fire, and by four in the afternoon 
wholly deſtroyed, with the great magazine it con- 
rained. Then the two generals joining their forces, 


returned to Namur without i interruption, Hither- 


to the republic of Venice. had deferred acknow- 


ledging king William; but now they ſent an extra- 


ordinary embaſly for that purpoſe, conſiſting of 
ſigniors Soranzo and Venier, who arrived in Lon- 
don, and on the firſt day of May had a public au- 
dience. The king on this occaſion: knighted So- 
ranzo as the ſenior ambaſſador, and preſented him 
with the ſword, according to cuſtom. On that day 
too, William declared in council, that he had ap- 
pointed the ſame regency which had governed the 
kingdom during his laſt abſence; and embarking 
on the ſeventh at Margate, arrived at Orange-Pol- 


der in the evening, under convoy of vice-admiral 


Aylmer, who had been, ordered to attend with a 
ſquadron, as the famous Du Bart {till continued at 
Lunkirk, and ſome attempt of importance was ap- 
preh-nded from his enterpriſing genius *.  . 

The French had taken the field before the allied 
army could be aſſembled ; but no. tranſaction of 


Some promotions were made be- was ennohled, by the title of baron 
fore the king left England. George Lowther, and viſcount Lonſdale ; Sir 
Hamilton, third fon of the duke of John 'Thompſon made baron of Ha- 
that name, was, fir hi mi:.tary ſer- verſham; and the celebrated John 
vices in Ireland aud Flanders, created Locke appointed one of the commiſſiq- 
earl cf Orkney. Sir Joha Lowther ners of the trade and plantitions. 

con- 
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A. o. 1695. conſequence diſtinguiſhed this campaign, either up- 
Lewis XIV. on the Rhine or in Flanders. The ſcheme of 


makes ad- Lewis was {till defenſive on the ſide of the Nether. | 


vances to- 
wards a 
peace with 
Holland, 


lands, while the active plans of king William were 
defeated by want of money. All the funds for this 
year proved defective; the land-bank failed, and 
the national bank ſuſtained a rude ſhock in its cre- 
dit. The loſs of the nation upon the recoinage 
amounted to two millions, two hundred thouſand 
pounds: and though the different mints were em- 
ployed without interruption, they could not for 
ſome months ſupply the circulation, eſpecially as 
great part of the new money were kept up by thoſe 
who received it in payment, or difpoſed of, at an 


unreaſonable advantage. The French king having 


exhauſted the wealth and patience of his ſubjects, 
and greatly diminiſhed their number in the courſe 
of this war, began to be diffident of his arms, and 
emplayed all the arts of private negotiation. While 


his miniſter D'Avaux preſſed the king of Sweden 


to offer his mediation, he ſent Callieres to Holland 
with propoſals for ſettling the preliminaries of a 


treaty. He took it for granted, that as the Dutch 


were a trading people, whoſe commerce had greatly 
ſuffered in the war, they could not be averſe to a 
pacification; and he inſtructed his emiſſaries to 
tamper with the malcontents of the republic, eſ- 
pecially with the remains of the Loveſtein faction, 
which had always oppoſed the ſchemes of the ſtadt- 


holder. Callieres met with a favourable reception 


from the ſtates, which began to treat with him 
about the preliminaries, though not without the 
conſent and concurrence of king William and the 
reſt of the allies. Lewis, with a view to quicken 
the effect of this negotiation, purſued offenſive 
meaſures in Catalonia, where his general, the duke 
de Vendome, attacked and worſted the Spaniards 
in their camp near Oſtalric, though the action was 

| | ; not 
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having made vigorous efforts againſt their intrench- 
ments. . On the twentieth day of June the mare- 
chal de Lorges paſſed the Rhine at Philipſburg, 


and encamped within a league of Eppingen, where 


the Imperial troops were obliged to intrench them- 
ſelves, under the command of the prince of Baden, 


as they were not yet joined by the auxiliary forces, 


The French general, after having faced him about 
a month, thought proper to repaſs the river. Then 
he detached a body of horſe to Flanders, and can- 
toned the reſt of his troops at Spires, Franckendal, 
Worms, and Oſtofen. On the laſt day of Auguſt 
the prince of Baden retaliated the inſult, by paſſing 
the Khine at Mentz and Cocſheim. On the tenth 
he was Joined by general Thungen, who command- 
ed a ſeparate body, together with the militia of 
| Suabia and Franconia, and advanced to the camp 
of the enemy, who had reaſſembled, and were 
poſted in ſuch a manner, that he would not hazard 
an attack. Having therefore cannonaded them for 
ſome days, ſcoured the adjacent country by de- 
tached parties, and taken the little caſtle of Wiezen- 
gen, he repaſſed the river at Worms on the ſeventh 


lipſburgh, in hope of ſurpriſing general Thungen, 
who had taken poſt in the neighbourhood of Straſ- 
bourg ; but he retired to Eppingen before their 
arrival, and in a little time both armies were diſtri- 
buted in winter-quarters. Peter the czar of Muſ- 
covy, carried on the ſiege of Azoph with ſuch 
vigour, that the garriſon was obliged to capitulate, 
after the Ruſſians had defeated a great convoy ſent 
to its relief. The court of Vienna forthwith en- 
gaged in an alliance with the Muſcovite emperor z 
but, they did not exert themſelves in taking advan- 
tage of the diſaſter which the Turks had under- 
gone. The Imperial army, commanded by the 
| elector 


day of October: the French likewiſe croſſed at Phi- 


rog 


not deciſive; for he was obliged to retreat, after &. C. 1695+ 
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A. C. 1695. elector of Saxony, continued inactive on the river 
Maroſch till the nineteenth day of July, then they 
made a feint of attacking Temiſwaer; but, they 
marched towards Betzkerch, in their route to Bel. 
grade, on receiving advice that the grand ſignor in- 
tended to beſiege Titul. On the twenty: firſt day 
of Auguſt the two armies were in ſight of each 
other. The Turkiſn horſe attacked the Imperia. 
liſts in a plain near the river Begue; but were 
repulſed. The Germans next day made a ſhow 
of retreating, in hope of drawing the enemy 
from their intrenchments. The ſtratagem ſuc- 
ceeded. On the twenty ſixth the Turkiſh army 
was in motion; a detachment of the Imperialiſts 
attacked them in flank as they marched through a 
wood. A very deſperate action enſued, in which 
the generals Heuſler and Poland, with many other 
gallant. officers, loſt their lives. At length, the 

Ottoman horſe were routed; but the Germans 
were ſo roughly handled, that on the ſecond day 
after the engagement they retreated at midnight, 


and the Turks remained quiet in their intrench- 
ments. e rise 

2 N NN In Piedmont the fate of affairs underwent 

Savoy from ſtrange alteration. The duke of Savoy, who had 


the confede- for ſome. time been engaged in a ſecret negotiation 


racy. 


with France, at length embraced the offers of that 
crown, and privately ſigned a ſeparate treaty of 
peace at Loretto, to which place he repaired on a 
. pretended pilgrimage. The French king engaged 
to preſent him with four millions of livres, by way 
of reparation for the damage he had ſuitained; to 
aſſiſt him with a certain number of auxiliaries 
againſt all his enemies, and to effe a marriage be- 
tween the duke of Burgundy and the princeſs of 
Piedmont, as ſoon as the parties ſhould be mar- 
riageable. The treaty was guarantied by the pope 
and the Venetians, who were extremely _—_— 
| 0 
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of ſeeing the Germans driven out of Italy. King 4. e. 


William being appriſed of this negotiation, com- 
municated the intelligence to the earl of Galway, 
his ambaſſador at Turin, who expoſtulated with the 


duke upon his defection; but, he perſiſted in deny- 
ing any ſuch corre ſpondence, until the advance of 
the French army enabled him to avow it, without 


fearing the reſentment of the allies whom he had 


abandoned. Catinat marched into the plains of 


Turin, at the head of fifty thouſand men; an army 


greatly ſuperior to that of the confederates. Then 
he imparted to the miniſters of the allies the propo- 
ſals which France had made, repreſented the ſupe- 
rior ſtrength of her army, the danger to which he 


was expoſed, and finally his inclination to embrace 
her offers. On the twelfth of July, a truce was 
concluded for a month, and afterwards prolonged 
till the fifteenth of September. He wrote to all the 
powers engaged in the confederacy, except king 
William, expatiating on the ſame topics, and ſolli- 
citing their conſent. Though each in particular 


refuted to concur, he on the twenty-third day of 


Auguſt ſigned the treaty in public, which he had 
before concluded in private. The emperor was 
no ſooner informed of his deſign, than he took 
every ſtep which he thought could divert him from 
his purpoſe. He ſent the count Mansfeldt to Turin, 
with propoſals for a match between the king of the 


Romans and the princeſs of Savoy, as well as with 


offers to augment his forces and his ſubſidy ; but 


the duke had already ſettled his terms with France, 


from which he would not recede. Prince Eugene, 
though his kinſman, expreſſed great indignation 
at his conduct. I he young prince de Commercy 
was ſo provoked at his defection, that he challenged 
him to ſingle combat, and the duke accepted of his 
challenge; but, the quarrel was compromiſed by 
the intervention of friends, and they parted in an 
amicable 
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amicable manner. He had concealed the treaty 


until he ſhould receive the remaining part of the 


ſubſidies due to him from the confederates. A 


conſiderable ſum had been remitted fram England 


to Genoa for his uſe ; but, lord Galway no ſooner 


received intimation of his new engagement, than 
he put a ſtop to the payment of this money, which 


he employed in the Milaneſe far, the ſubſiſtence of 
thoſe troops that were in the Britiſh ſervice. King 
William was encamped at Gemblours when the 


duke's envoy notified the ſeparate peace which his 


maſter had concluded with the king of France. 
Though he was extremely chagrined at the infor- 


mation, he diſſembled his anger, and liſtened to 


the miniſter without the leaſt emotion. One of the 
conditions of this treaty was, That within a limited 


time the allies ſnould evacuate the duke's domi- 


nions, otherwiſe they ſhould be expelled by the 
joint forces of France and Savoy. A neutrality was 
offered to the confederates; and, this being re- 
jected, the contracting pawers reſolved to attack 


the Milaneze. Accordingly, when the truce ex- 


pired, the duke, as generaliſſimo of the French 
king, entered that dutchy, and undertook the ſiege 
of Valentia; ſo that, in one campaign, he com- 
manded two contending armies. The garriſon of 
Valentia conſiſting of ſeven thouſand men, Ger- 
mans, Spaniards, and French proteſtants, made an 
obſtinate defence; and the duke of Savoy proſe- 
cuted the ſiege with uncommon impetuoſity. But, 
after the trenches had been open for thirteen days, 
a courier arrived from Madrid with an account of 
his catholic majeſty's having agreed to the neutra- 
lity for Italy. This agreement ,imported, That 
there ſhould be a ſuſpenſion of arms until a general 
peace could be effected : and, That the Imperial 
and French troops ſhould return to their reſpective 
countries. Chriſtendom had well nigh been -_ 
PE broile 
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broiled anew by the death of John Sobieſki king of 4- © 1695. 


Poland, who died at the age of ſeventy, in the courſe 


of this ſummer, after having ſurvived his faculties 


and reputation. As the crown was elective, a com- 
petition aroſe for the ſucceſſion. The kingdom 
was divided by factions; and the different powers 
of Europe mtereſted themſelves warmly in the con- 
tention. _ | . a 
Nothing of conſequence had been lately atchieved 
by the naval force of England. When the con 
ſpiracy was firſt diſcovered, Sir George Rooke had 


received orders to return from Cadiz; and he ar- 


rived in the latter end of April. While he took 
his place at the board of admiralty, lord Berkeley 
ſucceeded to the command of the fleet; and in 
the month of June ſet ſail towards Uſhant, in 
order to inſult the coaſt of France. He pillaged 
and burned the villages on the iſlands Grouais, 
Houat, and Heydic ; made prize of about twenty 
veſſels; bombarded St. Martin's on the iſle of 
Rhee, and the town of Olonne, which was ſet on 
fire in fifteen different places with the ſhells and 
carcaſſes. Though theſe appear to have been en- 
terprizes of ſmall import, they certainly kept the 
whole coaſt of France in perpetual alarm. The 
miniſtry of that kingdom were ſo much afraid of 
invaſion, that between Breſt and Goulet they ordered 
above one hundred batteries to be erected ;, and 
above ſixty thouſand men were continually in arms 
for the defence of the maritime places. In the 
month of May rear-admiral Benbow ſailed with a 
ſmall ſquadron, in order to block up Du Bart in 
the harbour of Dunkirk ; but, thar famous adven- 
turer found means to eſcape in a fog, and ſteering 
to the eaſtward, attacked the Dutch fleet in the 
Baltick, under a convoy of five frigates. Theſe 
laſt he took, together with half the number of the 
trading ſhips 3 falling in with the outward- 
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bound fleet, convoyed by thirteen ſhips of the line, 
he was obliged to burn four of the frigates, turn 
the fifth adrift, and part with all his prizes but 
fifteen, which he carried into Dunkirk. 

The parliament of Scotland met on the eighth 
day of September; and lord Murray, ſecretary of 
ſtate, now earl of Tull:bardine, preſided as king's 
commiſſioner. Though that kingdom was ex- 
hauſted by the war, and two ſucceſſive bad har- 
veſts, which had driven a great number of the in- 
habitants into Ireland, there was no oppoſition to 
the court-meaſures. The members of parliament 
ſigned an aſſociation like that of England. They 
granted a ſupply of one hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand pounds for maintaining their forces by ſea and 
land. They paſſed an act for ſecuring their re- 


ligion, lives, and properties, in cafe his majeſty 


ſhould come to an untimely death. By another, 


they obliged all perſons in public truſt to ſign the 


aſſociation; and then the parliament was adjourned 
to the eighth of December. The diſturbances of 
Ireland ſeemed now to be intirely appealed. Lord 
Capel dying in May, the council, by virtue of an ad 
paſſed in the reign of Henry VIII. elected the chan- 
cellor Sir Charles Porter to be lord juſtice and chief 
governor of that kingdom, until his majeſty's 


pleaſure ſhould be known. The parliament met 


in June: the commons expelled Mr. Sanderſon, 
the only member of that houſe who had refuſed 
to ſign the aſſociation, and adjourned to the fourth 
day of Auguſt. By that time Sir Charles Porter, 
and the earls of Montrath and Drogheda, were ap- 
pointed lords-juſtices, and ſignified the king's plea- 
ſure that they ſhould adjourn: In the beginning of 
December the chancellor died of an apoplexy. 

King William being tried of an inactive cam- 
paign, left the army under the command of the 
*eletor of Bavaria, and, about the latter, end ot 
| h Auguſt, 
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| Auguſt, repaired to his palace at Loo, where he A. C. 1695, 


enjoyed his favourite exerciſe of ſtag-hunting. He z. of the 
vitited the court of Brandenburg at Cleves; con- East 
ferred with the ſtates of Holland at the Hague i the roffotth- 
and, embarking for England, landed at Margate en to the 
on the ſixth day of October. The domeſtic oeco-—- 
nomy of the nation was extremely perplexed at this 
juncture, from the ſinking of public credit, and the 
itagnation that neceſſarily attended a recoinage 
grievances which were with difficulty removed by 
the clear apprehenſion, the enterpriſing genius, the 
unſhaken fortitude, of Mr. Montague, chancellor 
of the exchequer, operating upon a national ſpirit 
of adventure, which the monied-1ntereſt had pro- 
duced. The king opened the ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment on the twentieth day of October, with a 
ſpeech, importing, That overtures had been made 
for a negotiation ; but that the beſt way of treating 
with France would be ſword in hand. He there- 
fore deſired they would be expeditious in raifing 
the ſupplies for the ſervice of the enſuing year, as 
well as for making good the funds already granted. 
He declared, that the civil hit could not be ſup- 
ported without their aſſiſtance. He recommended 
the miſerable condition of the French proteſtants 
to their compaſſion. He deſired they would con- 
trive the beſt expedients for the recovery of the 
national credit; and obſerved, that unanimity and 
diſpatch were now more than ever neceſſary for the 
honour, ſafety, and advantage of England. The 
commons having taken this ſpeech into conſidera- 
tion, reſolved, That they would ſupport his ma- 
jeſty and his government, and aſſiſt him in the pro- 
ſecution of the war: that the ſtandard of gold and 
ſilver ſhould not be altered: and, That they would 
make good all parliamentary funds. Then the 
preſented an addreſs, in a very ſpirited ſtrain, de- 
Claring that, notwithitanding the blood and trea- 
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A. C. 1695. ſure of which the nation had been drained, the 

commons of England would not be diverted from 
their firm reſolutions of obtaining by war a ſafe and 
honourable peace. They therefore renewed their 
aſſurances, that they would ſupport his majeſty 
againft all his enemies at home and abroad. The 
houfe of lords delivered another to the ſame pur- 
pole, declaring, that they would never be wanting 
or backward on their parts, in what might be ne- 
ceſſary to his majeſty's honour, the good of his 
kingdoms, and the quiet of Chriſtendom. The 
commons, 1n the firſt tranſports of their zeal, or- 
dered two ſeditious pamphlets to be burned by 
the hands of the common hangman. They deli- 
berated upon the eſtimates, and granted above fix 
millions for the ſervice of the enſuing year. They 
reſolved, that a ſupply ſhould be granted for 
making good the deficiency of parliamentary funds; 

| and appropriated ſeveral duties for this purpoſe. 

Reſolutions With reſpect to the coin, they brought in a bill, 
te coin. repealing an act for taking off the obligation and 
and the fup- encouragement of coining guineas for a certain 
le credit. time, and for importing and coining guineas and 
half-guineas, as the extravagant price of thoſe 
cains which occaſioned this act, was now fallen. 
They paſſed a ſecond bill for remedying the ill ſtate 
of the coin; and a third, explaining an act in the 
preceding ſeſſion, for, laying duties on low wines 
and ſpirits of the farſt extraction. In order to raiſe 
the ſupplies of the year, they refolved to tax all 
perſons according to the true value of their real 
and perſonal eſtates, their ſtock upon land and in 
trade, their income by offices, penſions, and pro- 
feſſions. A duty of one penny per week for one 
year, was laid upon all perſons not receiving alms. 
A further impoſition of one farthing in the pound 
per week, was fixed upon all ſervants receiving 
four pounds per annum, as wages, and upwards, to 
eight 
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eight pounds a- year incluſive. Thoſe two received A. ©. 1695, 


from eight to ſixteen pounds, were taxed at one 
half-penny per pound. An aid of three ſhillings 
in the pound for one year was laid upon all lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments, according to their 
true value. Without ſpecifying the particulars of 


thoſe impoſitions, we ſhall only obſerve, that in 


the general charge, the commons did not exempt 
one member of the common- wealth that could be 
ſuppoſed able to bear any part of the burthen. 
Proviſion was made, that hammered money ſhould 
be received in payment of theſe duties, at the rate 
of five ſhillings and eight-pence per ounce. All 
the deficiences on, annuities and monies borrowed 
on the credit of the exchequer, were transferred to 
this aid. The treaſury was enabled to borrow a 
million and a half at eight per cent. and to circu- 
late exchequer-bills to the amount of as much 
more. To cancel theſe debts, the ſurplus of all 
the ſupplies, except the three-ſhilling aid, was 
appropriated. The commons voted one hundred 
and twenty-five thouſand pounds for making good 
the deficiency in recoining the hammered money, 
and the recompence for bringing in plate to the 
mint. This ſum was raiſe] by a tax of duty upon 
wrought- plate, paper, paſteboard, velum, and parch- 
ment, made or imported. Taking into confidera- 
tion the ſervices, and the preſent languiſning ſtate 
of the bank, whoſe notes were at twenty per cent. 


diſcount, they reſolved, That it ſhould be enlarged 


by new ſubſcriptions, made by four-fitths in tallies 
firuck on parliamentary funds, and one fifth in 
bank-bills or notes: That effectual proviſion ſhould 
be made by parliament, for paying the principal of 
all ſuch rallies as ſhould be ſubſcribed into the bank, 
out of the funds agreed to be continued : That an 
intereſt of eight per cent. ſhould be allowed on all 
ſuch tallies: and, That the continuance of the 
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A. e. 1695. bank ſhould be prolonged to the firſt day of Auguſt, 


in the year one thouſand feven hundred and ten: 
That all aſſignments of orders on tallies ſubſcribed 
into the bank, ſhould be regiſtered in the exche- 
quer: That, before the day ſhould be fixed for the 
beginning of the pew ſubſcriptions, the old ſhould be 
made one hun 2red per cent. and what might exceed 
that value ſhould be divided among the old mem 
bers: That all the intereſt due on thoſe tallies 
which might be ſubſcribed into the bank-ſtock, ar 
the time appointed for ſubſcriptions, to the end of 
the laſt preceding quarter on each tally, ſhould be 
allowed as principal : That liberty ſhould be given 
by parhament to enlarge the number of bank- bills, 
to the value of the ſum that ſhould be ſo ſub- 


ſcribed, over and above the twelve hundred thou- 


ſand pounds; provided they ſhould be obliged to 
anſwer ſuch bills and demands, and in default 
thereof, be anſwered by the exchequer %out of the 
firſt money due to them: That no other bank 
ſhould be erected or allowed by a& of parliament, 
during the continuance of the bank of England : 
That this ſhould be exempted from all tax or im- 
>oficion : That no act of the corporation ſhould 
r the particular intereſt of any perſon concern- 
ed therein: That proviſion ſnould be made to pre- 
vent the officers of the exchequer, and all other 
officers and receivers of the revenue, from divert- 
ing, delaying, or obſtructing the courſe of pay- 
ments to the bank: That care ſhould be taken to 
prevent the altering, counterfeiting, or forging any 
Punk bills or notes : That the eſtare and intereſt of 

each member in the ſtock of the corporation ſhould 

be made a perſonal eſtate: That no contract made 

for any bank-ſtock to be bought or ſold, ſhould be 

valid in law or equity, unleſs actually regiſtered in 

the bank-books within feven days, and actually 
transferred within fourteen days after the contract 


ſhould 
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mould be made. A bill upon theſe reſolutions was . C. 1695. 


brought in, under the direction of the chancellor of 
the exchequer: it related to the continuation of 
tonnage and poundage, upon wine, vinegar, and 
tobacco: and it comprehended a clauſe for laying 
an additional duty upon ſalt, for two years and 

three quarters. All the ſeveral branches conſtitu- 
ted a general fund, ſince known by the name of 
the General mortgage, without prejudice to their 
former appropriations. The bill alſo provided, 
That the tallies ſhould bear eight per cent, intereſt : 
That from the tenth of June for five years, they 
ſhould bear no more than ſix per cent. intereſt : and, 
That no. premium or diſcount upon them ſhould be 
taken, In caſe of the general fund's proving in- 
| ſufficient to pay the whole intereſt, it was provid- 
ed, That every proprietor ſhould receive his pro- 
portion, of the product, and the deficiency be made 
good from the next aid; but, ſhould the fund pro- 


duce more than the intereſt, the ſurplus was deſ- 


tined to operate as a ſinking fund for the diſcharge 
of the principal. In order to make up a deficiency 
of above eight hundred thouſand pounds, occaſi- 
oned by the failure of the land-bank, additional 
duties were laid upon leather : the time was en- 
larged for perſons to come in and purchaſe the an- 
nuities payable by ſeveral former acts, and to ob- 
tain more certain intereſt in ſuch annuities. 


Never were more vigorous meaſures taken to Fnormeus 


ſupport the credit of the government ; and never 


was the government ſerved by ſuch a ſet of enter- 


priſing undertakers. The commons «having re- 
ceived a meſſage from the king touching the con- 
dition of the civil liſt, reſolved, That a fum not 
exceeding five hundred and fifteen thouſand pounds 
ſhould be granted for the ſupport of the civil liſt 
for the enſuing year, to be raiſed by a malt-tax and 
additional dutics upon mum, ſweets, cyder, and 
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They likewiſe reſolved, That an additional 
aid of one ſhilling in the pound ſhould be laid on 
land, as an equivalent for the duty of ten per cent. 
upon mixed goods. Proviſion was made for raiſing 
one million four hundred thouſand pounds by a 
lottery. The treafury was impowered to iſſue an 
additional number of exchequer-bills to the amount 
of twelve hundred thouſand pounds, every hundred 
pounds bearing intereſt at the rate of five pence 
a- day, and ten per cent. for circulation, and finally, 
in order to liquidate the tranſport- debt, which the 
funds eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe had not been ſuf- 
ficient to defray, a money-bill was brought in to 
oblige pedlars and hawkers to take our licences, 
and pay for them at certain ſtated prices. - One 


cannot without aſtoniſhment reflect upon the pro- 


digious efforts that were made upon this occaſion, 
or conſider without indignation the enormous for- 
tunes that were raiſed up by uſurers and ex- 
tortioners from theſe diſtrefſes of their country. 
The nation did not ſeem to know its own — 
until it was put to this extraordinary trial; and the 
experiment of mortgaging funds ſucceeded ſo well, 
that later miniſters have proceeded in the ſame 
ſyſtem, impoſing burthen upon burthen, as if they 
thought the ſinews of the nation could never be 
overſtrained. | | . 

The public credit being thus bolſtered up by the 
ſingular addreſs of Mr. Montague, and the bills 
paſſed for the ſupplies of the enſuing year, the at- 
tention of the commons was transferred to the caſe 
of Sir John Fenwick, who had been apprehended 
in the month of June at New-Romney, in his way 
to France, He had, when taken, written a letter 
to his lady by one Webber, who accompanied him; 
but, this man being ſeized, the letter was found, 
containing ſuch a confeſſion as plainly evinced him 

Re then entered into a treaty with the 
| court 
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court for turning evidence, and delivered a long . 109g. 

information in writing, which was ſent abroad to 

his majeſty. He made no diſcoveries that could 

injure any of the Jacobites, who, by his account 

and other concurring teſtimonies, appeared to be 

divided into two parties, known by the names of 

Compounders and Noncompounders. The firſt, 

headed by the earl of Middleton, inſiſted upon re- 

ceiving ſecurity from king James, that the religion 

and liberties of England ſhould be preſerved ; 

whereas, the other party, at the head of which was 

the earl of Melfort, reſolved to bring him in with- 

out conditions, relying upon his own honour and 

generoſity. King William having ſent over an 

order for bringing Fenwick to trial, unleſs he 

ſhould make more material diſcoveries, the priſon- 

er, with a view to amuſe the miniſtry, until he could 

take other meaſures for his own ſafety, accuſed the 

* earls of Shrewſbury, Marlborough, and Bath, the 

lord Godolphin, and admiral] Ruſſel, of having 

made their peace with king James, and engaged 

to act for his intereſt. Mean while his lady and re- 

lations tampered with the two witneſſes, Porter and 

Goodman. The firſt of theſe diſcovered thoſe 

practices to the government; and one Clancey, 

who acted as agent for lady Fenwick, was tried, 

convicted of ſubornation, fined, and ſet in the pil- 

lory; but, they had ſucceeded better in their at- 

tempts upon Goodman, who diſappeared : ſo that 

one witneſs only remained, and Fenwick began to 

think his life was out of danger. Admiral Ruſſel 

acquainted the houſe of commons, that he and ſe- 

veral perſons of quality had been reflected upon in 

fome informations of Sir John Fenwick ; he there- 
| fore deſired, that he might have an opportunity to 
juſtify his own character. Mr. Secretary Trumball 00 
] produced the papers, which having been read, the + 98k 
> commons ordered, That Sir John Fenwick ſhould By 
, | be 
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A. c. 1695, be brought to the bar of the houſe. There he was 


exhorted by the ſpeaker to make an ample dif- 
covery ; which, however, he declined, without ha- 


ving firſt received ſome ſecurity that what he might 


ſay ſhould not prejudice himſelf. He was ordered 
to withdraw, until they ſhould have deliberated on 
his requeſt. Then he was called in again, and 
the keeper told him, he might deſerve the favour 
of the houſe by making a full diſcovery. He de- 
ſired he might be indulged with a little time to re- 


collect himſelf, and promiſed to obey the com- 


mand of the houſe. This favour being denied, he 
again inſiſted upon having ſecurity z which they 


refuſing to grant, he choſe to be ſilent, and was 


diſmiſſed from the bar. The houſe voted, That 
his informations reflecting upon the fidelity of ſe⸗ 
veral noblemen, members of the houſe, and others, 
upon hearſay, were falſe and ſcandalous, contrived 
to undermine the government, and create jealou- 

ties between the king and his ſubjects, in order to 


ſtifle the conſpiracy. 


A bill of at- 
tainder be- 
ing brought 
Into the 
houſe a- 
gain him, 
produces 
violent de- 
bates. 


A motion being made, for leave to bring in a 
bill to attaint him of high-treaſon, a warm debate 
enſued, and the queſtion being put, was carried in 
the affirmative by a great majority. He was fur- 
niſhed with a copy of the bill, and allowed the uſe 
of pen, ink, Paper, and counſel. When he pre- 
ſented a petition, praying, that his counſel might 
be heard againſt paſſing the bill, they made an 
order, that 3 counſel ſhould be ee to make 
his defence at the bar of the houſe: ſo that he was 
ſurpriſed into an irregular trial, inſtead of being 
indulged with an opportunity of offering objections 
to their paſſing the bill of attainder- He was ac- 
cordingly brought to the bar of the houſe ; and the 
bill being read in his hearing, the ſpeaker called 
upon the king's counſel to open the evidence. The 
priſoner's counſel objected to their proceeding ri | 

tria 
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trial, alledging, that their client had not received 4. C. 1695- 


the leaſt notice of their purpoſe, and therefore could 
not be prepared for his defence ; but, that they 
came to offer their reafons againſt the bill. T he 
houſe, after a long debate, reſolved, That he ſhould 
be allowed further time to produce witneſſes in his 
defence: that the counſel for the king ſhould like- 
wiſe be allowed to produce evidence to prove the 
treaſons of which he ſtood indicted: and, an order 
was made for his being brought to the bar again in 
three days. In purſuance of this order, he appear- 
ed, when the indictment which had been found 
againſt him by the grand-jury was produced; and 
Porter was examined as evidence. Then the record 
of Clancey's conviction was read; and one Roe teſ- 
tified, that Dighton, the priſoner's ſollicitor, had 
offered him an annuity of one hundred pounds, to 
diſcredit the teſtimony of Goodman. The king's 
counſel moved, that Goodman's examination, as 
taken by Mr. Vernon, clerk of the council, might 
be read. Sir J. Powis and Sir Bartholomew Shower, 
the priſoner's counſel, warmly oppoſed this propo- 
ſal; they affirmed, that a depoſition taken when 
the party affected by it was not preſent to croſs-exa- 
mine the depoſer, could not be admitted in a caſe 
of five ſhillings value : that though the houſe was 
not bound by the rules of inferior courts, it was 


nevertheleſs bound by the eternal and unalterable 


rules of juſtice : that no evidence, according to the 
rules of law, could be admitted in ſuch a caſe, but 
that of living witneſſes: and, that the examination 
of a perſon who is abſent, was never read to ſupply 
his teſlimony. The difpute between the lawyers 
on this ſubject, gave riſe to a very violent debate 
among the members of the houſe. Sir Edward 
Seymour, Sir Richard Temple, Mr. Harley, Mr. 
Harcourt, Mr. Manley, Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, 
and all the leaders of the Tory-party, argued 
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A. C. 1695. againſt the hardſhip and injuſtice of admitting this 


information as an evidence. They demonſtrated, 
that it would be a ſtep contrary to the practice of 
all courts of judicature, repugnant to the common 
notions of juſtice and humanity, diametrically op- 
poſite to the laſt act for regulating trials in caſes of 
high-treaſon, and of dangerous conſequences to the 
hves and hberties of the people. On the other 


hand, lord Cutts, Sir Thomas Littleton, Mr. Mon. 


tague, Mr. Smith of the treaſury, and Trevor the 
attorney general, affirmed, that the houſe was not 
bound by. any form of law whatſoever : that this 
was an extraordinary caſe, in which the ſafety of 
the government was deeply concerned : that though 
the common-law might require two evidences in 
caſes of treaſon, the houſe had a power of deviat- 
ing from thoſe rules in extraordinary caſes : that 
there was no reaſon to doubt of Sir John Fenwick's 


being concerned in the conſpiracy : that he or his 


friends had tampered with Porter: and, that there 
were ſtrong preſumptions to believe, the ſame prac- 
tices had induced Goodman to abſcond. In a word, 
the Tories, either from party or patriotiſm, ſtrenu- 


oully aſſerted the cauſe of liberty and humanity, 


by thoſe very arguments which had been uſed 
againſt them in the former reigns; while the 


Whigs, with equal violence and more ſucceſs, el- 


pouſed the dictates of arbitrary power and oppreſ- 
fion, in the face of their former principles, with 


which they were now upbraided. At length, the 


queſtion was put, Whether or not the information 
of Goodman ſhould be read ? and was carried in the 
affirmative by a majority of ſeventy-three voices. 
Then two of the grand-jury who had found the in- 
dictment, recited the evidence which had been given 


to them by Porter and Goodman; laſtly, the king's 


counſc] inſiſted upon producing the record of 


| Cooke's conviction, as he had been tried for the 


$ ſame 
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fame conſpiracy. The priſoner's counſel objected, “ C. 1695: 
That if ſuch evidence was admitted, the trial of 
one perſon in the ſame company would be the trial 
of all; and it could not be expected that they who 
came to defend Sir John Fenwick only, ſhould be 
prepared to anſwer the charge againſt Cooke. This 
article produced another vehement debate among 
the members ; and- the Whigs obtained a ſecond 
victory. The record was read, and the king's counſel 
proceeded to call on ſome of the jury who ferved on 
Cooke's trial, to affirm, that he had been convicted 
on Goodman's evidence. Sir Bartholomew Shower 
ſaid, he would ſubmit it to the conſideration of the 
houſe, Whether it was juſt that the evidence againſt 
one perſon ſhould conclude againſt another ſtanding 
at a different bar, in defence of his life? The par- 
ties were again ordered to withdraw; and from 
this point aroſe a third debate, which ended as the 
two former, to the diſadvantage of the priſoner. 
The jury being examined, Mr. ſerjeant Gould 
moved, that Mr. Vernon might be defired to pro- 
duce the intercepted letter from Sir John Fenwick 
to his lady. The priſoner's council warmly op- 
poſed this motion, inſiſting upon their proving it to 
be his hand- writing before it could be uſed againſt 
him; and no further ſtreſs was layed on this evi- 
dence. When they were called upon to enter on 
his defence, they pleaded incapacity to deliver mat- 
ters of ſuch importance after they had been fatigued 
with twelve hours attendance. | 
The houſe reſolved to hear ſuch evidence as the tr; de nge. 
priſoner had to produce that night. His counſel 
declared, that they had nothing then to produce 
but the copy of a record; and the ſecond reſolution 
was, That he ſhould be brought up again next day 
at noon. He accordingly appeared at the bar, and 
Sir J. Powis proceeded on his defence. He ob- 
ſerved, that. the bill under conſideration affected 
| the 
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A. c. 1695. the lives of the ſubjects; and ſuch precedents wefe 
dangerous: that Sir John Fenwick was forthcom- 
ing, in order to be tried by the ordinary methods 
of juſtice : that he was actually under proceſs, had 
pleaded, and was ready to ſtand trial: that if there 

was ſufficient clear evidence againit him, as the 
king's ſerjeant had declared, there was no reaton for 
his being deprived of the benefit of ſuch a trial a; 
was the birth-right of every Britiſh ſubject; and it 
there was a deficiency of legal evidence, he thought 
this was a very odd reaſon for the bill. He took 
notice that even the regicides had the benefit of 
ſuch a trial: that the laſt act for regulating trials 
in caſes of treaſon, proved the great tenderneſs of 
the laws which affected the life of the ſubject : and 
he expreſſed his ſurpriſe that the very parliament 
which had paſſed that law, ſhould enact another 
for putting a perſon to death without any trial at 
all. He admitted that there had been many bills 
of attainder, but they were generally levelled at 
outlaws and fugitives; and ſome of them had been 
reverſed in the ſequel, as arbitrary and unjuſt. He 
urged, that this bill of attainder did not alledge or 
ſay, that Sir John Fenwick was guilty of the trea- 
{on for which he had been indicted ; a circumſtance 
which prevented him from producing witneſſes to 
that and ſeveral matters upon which the king's 
counſel had expatiated. He faid, they had intro- 
duced evidence to prove circumſtances not alledged 
in the bill, and defective evidence of thoſe that 
were: that Porter was not examined upon oath: 
that nothing could be more ſevere than to paſs ſen- 
tence of death upon a man, corrupt his blood, and 
confiſcate his eſtate, upon parole evidence; eſpe- 
cially of ſuch a wretch, who, by his own confeſſion, 
had been engaged in a crime of the blackeſt na- 
ture; not a convert to the dictates of conſcience, 
but a coward, ſhrinking from the danger by _ 
| e 
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he had been environed, and even now drudging 4 C. 169g, | 
for a pardon. He invalidated the evidence of | 
Goodman's examination. He obſerved, that the in- 
dictment mentioned a conſpiracy to call in a foreign 
power; but, as this conſpiracy had not been put in 
practice, ſuch an agreement was not a ſufficient 
overt- act of treaſon, according to the opinion of 
Hawles the ſollicitor-general, concerned in this very 
proſecution. So ſaying, he produced a book of re- 
marks, which that lawyer had publiſhed on the caſes 
of lord Ruſſel, colonel Sidney, and others who had 
ſuffered death in the reign of Charles. This author 
(faid he) takes notice, that a conſpiracy or agree- 
ment to levy war, is not treaſon without actually 
levying war; a ſentiment in which he concurred 
with lord Coke, and lord chief juſtice Hales :' he 
concluded with ſaying, We know at preſent on 
« what ground we ſtand ; by the ſtatute of Edward 
III. we know what treaſon is; by the two ſtatutes 
« of Edward VI. and the late act, we know what 
“is proof; by the magna charta we know we are 
to be tried per legem terre & per judicium pa- 
rium, by the law of the land and the judgment 
« of our peers ; but, if bills of attainder come into 
« faſhion, we ſhall neither know what is treaſon, 
« what is evidence, nor how, nor where we are to 
ebe tried.” He was ſeconded by Sir Bartholomew 
Shower, who ſpoke with equal energy and elocu- 
tion; and their arguments were anſwered by the 
king's council. The priſoner was afterwards, at 
the deſire of admiral Ruſſel, queſtioned with re- 
gard to the imputations he had fixed upon that 
gentleman and others, from hearſay ; but, he de- 
ſired to be excuſed on account of the riſque he 
ran while under a double proſecution, if any, thing 
which ſhould eſcape him might be turned to- his 
prejudice. | 


After 
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A. c. 1695. After he was removed from the bar, Mr. Ver- 


The bill 
paſſes, 


non, at the deſire of the houſe, recapitulated the 
arts and practices of Sir John Fenwick and his 
friends, to procraſtinate the trial. The bill was 


read a ſecond time ; and the ſpeaker aſking, If the 
queſtion ſhould be put for its being committed ? 


the houſe was immediately kindled into a new 
flame of contention. Hawles the ſollicitor, affirm- 
ed, that the houſe in the preſent caſe, ſhould act 
both as judge and jury. Mr. Harcourt ſaid, he 
knew of no trial for treaſon but what was confirm- 
ed by magna charta, by a jury, the birth-right and 
darling privilege of an Engliſhman, or per legem 
terræ, which includes impeachments in parliament: 
that it was a ſtrange trial where the perſon accuſed 
had a chance to be hanged, but none to be ſaved: 


that he never heard of a juryman who was not on 
his oath, nor of a judge who had not power to exa- 


mine witneſſes upon oath, and who was not im- 
powered to ſave the innocent as well as to condemn 


the guilty. . Sir Thomas Lyttleton was of opinion, 


that the parliament ought not to ſtand-upon hitle 
niceties and forms of other courts, when the go- 
vernment was at Ttake. Mr. Howe aſſerted, that 


to do a thing of this nature, becauſe the parliament 
had power to do it, was a ftrange way of reaſoning: 
that what was juſtice and equity at Weſtminſter- 


hall, was juſtice and equity every where : that one 
bad precedent in parhament was of worſe conſe- 


quence than an hundred in Weſtminſter-hall, be- 


cauſe perſonal or private injuries did not forecloſe 
the claims of original right; whereas the parliament 
could ruin the nation beyond redemption, becaule 
it could eſtabliſh tyranny by laws Sir Richard 
Temple, in arguing againſt the bill, obſerved, that 
the power of parliament is to make any law, but 
the juriſdiction of parliament is to govern itſelf by 
the law : to make a law therefore againſt 1 
| | aws 
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laws of England was the ultimum remedium & & © 1596, 
peſſimum, never to be uſed but in cafe of abſolute | 
neceſſity. He affirmed, that by this precedent the 
houſe overthrew all the laws of England, firſt, in 
condemning a man upon one witneſs ; ſecondly, in 
paſſing an act without any trial. The commons . 
never did nor can aſſume a juriſdiction of trying 
any perſon; they may, for their own information, 
hear what can be offered; but, it is not a trial 
where witneſſes are not upon oath. All bills of 
attainder have paſſed againſt perſons that were dead 
or fled, or without the compaſs of the law: ſome 
have been brought in after trials in Weitminſter- 
hall ; but none of thoſe have been called trials, and 
they were generally reverſed. He denied that the 
parliament had power to declare any thing treaſon 
which was not treaſon before. When inferior courts. 
were dubious, the caſe might be brought before 
the parliament, to judge whether it was treaſon or 
felony : but, then they muſt judge by the laws in 
being; and this judgment was not in the parlia- 
ment by bill, but only in the houſe of lords. Lord 
Digby, Mr. Harley, and colonel Granville, ſpoke 
to the ſame purpoſe. But their arguments and re- 
monſtrances had no effect upon the majority, by 
whom the priſoner was devoted to deſtruction. The 
bill was committed, paſſed, and ſent up to the houſe 
of lords, where it produced the longeſt and warmeſt 
debates which had been known fince the reſtora- 
tion. Biſhop Burnet ſignalized his zeal for the go- 
vernment, by a long ſpeech in favour of the bill, 
contradicting ſome of the fundamental maxims 
which he had formerly avowed in behalf of the li 
berties of the people. At length, it was carried by 
a majority of ſeven voices ; and one and forty 
lords, including eight prelates, entered a proteft 
Fe in the ſtrongeſt terms, againſt the deci- 
ion. | 5 
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A. C. 1696. When the bill received the royal aſſent, another 
Sir John act of the like nature paſſed againſt Barclay, Holmes, 
Fenwick is and nine other conſpirators who had fled from juſ- 
deheaced tice, in Caſe they ſhould not ſurrender themſelves 
on or before the twenty-fifth day of March next en- 
ſuing. - Sir John Fenwick ſollicited the mediation 
of the lords in his behalf, while his friends implor- 
ed the royal mercy. T he peers gave him to under- 
ſtand, that the ſucceſs of his ſuit would depend up- 
on the fulneſs of his diſcoveries. He weuld have 
previouſly ſtipulated for a pardon ; and they inſiſt. 
ed upon his depending om their favour. He heſi- 
| tated ſome time between the fears of infamy and the 
terrors of death, which laſt he at length choſe to 
undergo, rather chan incur the diſgraceful character 
of an informer. He was complimented with the 
ax, in conſideration of his rank and alliance with 
the houſe of Howard, and ſuffered on Tower-hill 
with great compoſure. In the paper which he de- 
livered to the ſheriff, he took God to witneſs, that 
he knew not of the Fe invaſion, until it was 
the common ſubject of diſcourſe; nor was he en- 
gaged in any ſhape for the ſervice of King James. 
He thanked thoſe noble and worthy perſons who. 
had oppoſed his attainder in parliament ; proteſted 
before God, that the information he gave to the 
miniſtry, he had received in letters and meſſages 
from France; and obſerved, that he might have 
expected mercy from the prince of Orange, as he 
had been inſtrumental in faving his life, by pre- 
venting the execution of a deſign which had been 
formed againſt it; a circumſtance which in all pro- 
bability induced the late conſpirators to conceal 
their purpoſe of aſſaſſination from his knowledge. 
He profeſſed his loyalty to king James, and prayed 
heaven for his ſpeedy reſtoration. F 
While Fenwick* affair was in agitation, the earl 
of Monmouth had ſet on a foot ſome practices n 
| the 
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the duke of Shrewſbury. One Matthew, Smith; A. ©. 1656. 
nephew to Sit William Perkins, had been enter- 4 ear] - 
tained as a ſpy by this nobleman, who finding his {nc © the 
intelligence of very little, uſe or importance, diſ. Toer. 
diſmiſſed him as a troubleſome dependent. Then 
he had recourſe: to the earl of Monmouth, into 
whom he infuſed unfavourable ſentiments of the | 4 
duke; inſinuating, that he had made great diſco- 1 
veries, which, from ſiniſter motives, were ſuppreſſed. | 
Monmouth communicated thoſe impreſſions to the 
earl of Portland, who inliſted Smith as one of his 
intelligencers. Copies of the letters he had ſent to 
the duke of Shrewſbury. were delivered to ſecretary 
Trumhall, ſealed up 705 the peruſal of his majeſty 
at his return from Flanders. When Fenwick men- 
tioned the duke of Shrewſbury in his diſcoveries, 
the earl of Monmouth Kae to ſeize the oppor- 
tunity of ruining that nobleman. He, by the canal 
of the dutcheſs of Norfolk, exhorted lady Fenwick 
to prevail upon her huſband to perſiſt in his accuſa- 
tion, and even dictated a paper of directions. Fen- 
wick rejected the propoſal with diſdain, as 4 ſcan- f 
dalous contrivance; and Monmouth was ſo incenſed 
at his refuſal, that when the bill of attainder ap- 
peared in the houſe of lords, he ſpoke in favour of 
it with peculiar vehemence. Lady Fenwick, pro- 
voked at this cruel outrage, prevailed upon her a 4 
nephew the earl of Carliſle, | to move the houſe, that 
Sir John might be examined touching any advices 
that had been ſent to him with relation to his diſ- 
coveries. He gave an account of all the particu- 
lars of Monmouth's ſcheme, which was calculated 
to ruin the duke of Shrewſbury, by bringing 
Smith's letters on the carpet. The dutchels of 
Norfolk and a confident were interrogated, and con- 
firmed the detection. The houſe called for Smith's 
letters, which were produced by Sir William Trum- 
ball, The earl of Monmouth was committed to the 
K 2 Tower, 
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A. C. 1696. Tower, and diſmiſſed from all his employments. 
He was releaſed, however, at the end of the ſeſſion; 

and the court made up all his loſſes in private, left 

he ſhould be tempted to Join the oppoſition. _ 

ur 1 un The Whigs, before they were glutted with the 
by en. fſacrifice of Fenwick, had determined to let looſe 
their vengeance upon Sir George Rooke, who was 

a leader in the oppoſite intereſt. Sir Cloudeſley 

Shovel had been ſent with a ſquadron to look into 

Breſt, where, according to the intelligence which 

the government had received, the French were em- 

ployed in preparing for a deſcent upon England; 

but this information was falſe. They were buſy in 
equipping an armament for the Weſt- Indies, under 

the command of Mr. Pointis, who actually failed to 

the coaſt of New-Spain, and took the city of Car- 
thagene. Rooke had been ordered to intercept the 
Toulon ſquadron in its way to Breſt ; but his en- 
deavours miſcarried. The commons, in a com- 
mittee of the whole houſe, reſolved to inquire why 

this fleet was not intercepted? Rooke underwent 

a long examination, and was obliged to: produce his 
journal, orders, and letters. Shovel and Mitchel 

were likewiſe examined: but, nothing appearing 

burst, 0 the prejudice of the admiral,” the houſe thought 
N Kennet, proper to geęſiſt from their proſecution. Alfter 
eee mY they had determined on the fate of Fenwick, they 
Tindal, proceeded to enact ſeveral laws for regulating the 
N ore domeſtic oeconomy of the nation; and among 
Acmirals. Others, paſſed an act for the more effectual relief of 
creditors in caſes of eſcape, and for preventing 
abuſes in priſons and pretended privileged places. 
Ever ſince the reformation, certain places in and 
about the city of London, which had been ſanctua- 
ries during the prevalence of the popiſh religion, 
afforded aſylum to debtors, and were become re- 
ceptacles of deſperate perſons, who preſumed to 
ſet the law at defiance. One of theſe places, called 
„ 2 1 ae: 6 White- 
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White-F ryars, was filled with a crew of ruffians, “ C. 4697. 
who every day committed acts of violence and 
outrage ; but, this law was ſo vigbrouſſy put in 
execution. that they were obliged to abandon 
the diſtrict, which was ſoon filled with more credi- 5 | 
table inhabitants. On the ſixteenth day of April 
the king cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſhart ſpeech, 
thanking the parliament , for the great tupplies they 
had fo chearfully granted; and exprefling his ſatif- 

faction at the meaſures they had taken for retriev- 
ing the public credit, Before he quitted the king- 
dom, he ventured. to produce upon the ſcene the 
earl of Sunderland, who had hitherto ' prompted his 
councils behind the curtain. He was now ſworn 
of the privyy- council, and gratified with the office of 
 lord-chamberlain, which had been reſigned by the | 
earl of Dorſet, a nobleman of elegant talents, and 
invincible indolence, ſevere and poignant in his 
writings and remarks upon mankind in general, 
but humane, good-natured, and generous to ex- 
ceſs, in his commerce with individuals. # 8 
William having made ſome promotions , and Negotia- 
appointed a regency, embarked on the twenty- mr 14k. 
ſixth day of April for Holland, that he might be 
at hand to manage the negotiation for a general 
peace. By this time the preliminaries were ſet- 
tled, between Callieres the French miniſter, and - 
Mr. Dykveldt in behalf of the States general, 
who reſolved, in conſequence of the conceſlions 
made by France, that, in-concert with their allies, 
the mediation of Sweden might be accepted. The 
emperor and the court of Spain, however, were not 
ſatisfied with thoſe conceſſions ; yet, his Imperial 


+ Somers was created a baron, and committed on account of the conſpi- 
appointed lord- chancellor of England: racy, was releaſed upon bail; bur, 
admiral Ruſſel was dignified with the this privilege was denied to lord Mor t- 
title of earl of Orford. In February gomery, who had been impriſoned in 
the ear! of Ayleſbury, who had been Newgate on the fame account. 
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majeſty declared, he would embrace the pfoffered 
mediation, provided the treaty of Weſtphalia ſhould 
be re-eſtabliſhed ; and the king of Sweden would 
engage to join his troops with thoſe of the allies, 
in caie France ſhould break through this ſtipula- 
tion. This propoſal being delivered, the miniſters 


of England and Holland at Vienna, preſented a 
joint- memorial, preſſing his Imperial majeſty to 


accept the mediation without reſerve, arid name a 
place at which the congreſs might be opened. The 
emperor complied with reluctance. On the four- 
teenth day of February, all the miniſters of the 
allies, except the ambaſſador of Spain, agreed to 
the propoſal ; and next day ſigned their aſſent in 
form to Mr. Lillienroot the Swediſh plenipoten- 
tary. Spain demanded, as a preliminary, that 
France would agree to reſtore all the places men- 
tioned in a long liſt, which the miniſter of that 
crown preſented to the aſſembly. The emperor 
propoſed, that the congreſs ſhould be held at Aix 
la-Chapelle, or Franckfort, or ſome has Tarn in 
Germany. The other allies were more diſpoſed to 
negotiate in Holland. At length, the French king 


| ſuggeſted, that no place would be more proper than 


a palace belonging to king William, called New- 
bourg-houſe, ſituated between the Hague and 
Delft, cloſe by the village of Ryſwick ; and to this 
propoſition the miniſters agreed. Thoſe of England 
were, the earl of Pembroke, a virtuous, learned, 
and popular nobleman, the lord Villiers, and Sir 
Joſeph Williamſon ; and France ſent Harlay and 
Crecy to the aſſiſtance of Callieres. Lewis was not 
only tired of the war, on account of the miſery in 
which it had involved his kingdom; but, in defir- 


ing a peace he was actuated by another motive. 


The king of Spain had been for ſome time in a 
very ill ſtate of health, and the French monarch had 


an eye to the ſucceſſion. This aim could not be 


accompliſhed 


WILLIAM.IIL. - a 
accompliſhed while the confederacyſubſiſted; there- 4.C. 1897. 
fore he eagerly ſought a peace, that he might at 
once turn his whole power againſt Spain, as ſoon as 
Charles ſhould expire. The emperor harboured 
the ſame deſign. upon the Spaniſh crown, and for 
that reaſon intereſted himſelf in' the continuance 
of the grand alliance. Beſides, he foreſaw he ſhould 
in a little time be able to act againſt France with an 
augmented force. The czar of Muſcovy had en- | 
gaged to find employment for the Turks and Tar- 5 
tars. He intended to raiſe the elector of Saxony to 
the throne of Poland ; and he had made ſome pro- 
greſs in a negotiation wath the Circles of the Rhine, 
for a conſiderable body of auxiliary troops. The 
Dutch had no other view but that of ſecuring a bar- a 
rier in the Netherlands. King William inſiſted up- 
on the French king's acknowledging his title ; and 
the Engliſh nation wiſhed for nothing ſo much 
as the end of a ruinous war. On the tenth day of l 
February, Callieres, in the name of his maſter, ; 
agreed to the following preliminaries : That the 
treaties of Weſtphalia and Nimeguen, ſhould be the 
baſis of this negotiation: That Straſburg ſhould be 
reſtored to the empire, and Luxemburg to the 
Spaniards, together with Mons, Charleroy, and all 
places taken by the French in Catalonia ſince the bf 
treaty of Nimeguen: That Dinant ſhould be ceded > | 
to the biſhop of Liege, and all re-unions fince the i 
treaty of Nimeguen, be made void: That the 
French king ſhould make reſtitution of Lorrain : 
and, upon concluſion of the peace, acknowledge 
- the prince of Orange as king of Great-Britain with- 
out condition or reſerve. The conferences were r + 
terrupted by the death of Charles XI. king | = 
Sweden, who was ſucceeded by his ſon Charles — 1 
then a minor; but the queen and five ſenators, | | 
whom the late king had by will appointed adminif- 
trators of the government, reſolved to purſue the 
K 4 mediation, 
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A. C. 1697: mediation, and ſent a new commiſſion to Lillienroot 
| for that purpoſe. The ceremonies being regulated 
with the conſent of all parties, the plenipotentiaries 

of the emperor delivered their maſter's demands to 

the mediator, on the twenty-ſecond day of May, 

and ſeveral German miniſters gave in the preten- 

fions of the reſpective Pre ibo muy" 9a 

ſented, 

The French Mean ale the French FOE in the hope of 
take Bace- procuring more favourable terms, reſolved to make 
n. his laſt effort againſt the Spaniards in Catalonia, and 
in the Netherlands, and to elevate the prince of 

Conti to the throne of Poland; an event which 

would greatly improve the intereſt of France in 
Europe. Lewis had got the ſtart of the confede- 

rates in Flanders, and ſent thither a very numerous 

army, commanded: by Catinat, Villeroy, and Bouf- 

flers. The campaign was opened with the ſiege of 

Aeth, which was no ſooner inveſted; than king Wil. 

liam having recovered of an indiſpoſition, took the 

field, and had an interview with the duke of Bava- 

ria, who commanded a ſeparate body. He did not 

think proper to interrupt the enemy in their opera- 
tions before Aetha which furrendered in a few days 

after the trenches were opened; but, contented 

himſelf with taking poſſeſſion of an advantageous 

camp, where he covered Bruſſels, which Villeroy 

and Boufflers had determined to beſiege. In Cata- 

Jonia the duke of Vendome inveſted Barcelona, in 
which there was a garriſon of ten thouſand regular 
ſoldiers, beſides five thouſand burghers, who had vo- 
luntarily taken arms on this occaſion. The gover- 

nor of the place was the prince of Heſſe d Arm- 
ſtadt, who had ſerved in Ireland, and been veſted 
with the command of the Imperial troops which 
were ſent into Spain. The French general being 
reinforced from Provence and Languedoc, carried 
on his approaches with ſurpriſing impetuoſity; and 
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was repulſed in ſeveral attacks by the valour of the A. . 16. 
defendants. At length the enemy ſurpriſed and 
routed the-viceroy of Catalonia; and, fluſhed with 
this victory, ſtormed the outworks, which had been 
long battered with their cannon, The diſpute was 
very bloody and obſtinate; but, the French by 
dint of numbers made themſelves maſters of the 
covered-way and two baſtions. There they erected 
batteries of cannon and mortars, and fired furiouſly 
on the town, which, however, the prince of Heſſe 
reſolved to defend to the laſt extremity. The court 
of Madrid, however, unwilling to ſee the place in- 
tirely ruined, as in all probability it would be re- 
ſtored at the peace, diſpatched an order to the 
prince to capitulate; and he obtained very honour- 
able terms, after having made a glorious defence 
for nine weeks; in conſideration of which he was 
appointed viceroy of the province. France was no 
ſooner in poſſeſſion of this important place, than 
the Spaniards became as eager for peace as they had 
been averſe to a negotiatio . | 


Their'impatience was not alittle inflamed by the Fruitlevr ex. 
ſucceſs of Pointis in America, where he took Car- Panta! Ne. 


thagene, in which he found a booty amounting to vii tothe 
eight millions of crowns. Having ruined the forti- M 


fications of the place, and received advice, that an ry 
Engliſh ſquadron under admiral Nevil had arrived 
in the Weſt-Indies, with a deſign to attack him in 
his return, he bore away for the ſtreights of Baha- 
ma. On the twenty ſecond day of May he fell in 
with the Engliſn fleet, and one of his fly-boats was 
taken; but, ſuch was his dexterity; or good fortune, 
that he eſcaped, aſter having been purſued five days, 
during which the Engliſh and Dutch rear-admirals 
ſprang their foretop-maſts, and received other da- 
mage, fo as that they could not proceed. Then 
Nevil ſteered to Carthagene, which he found 
quite abandoned by the inhabitants, who, after the 
285 departure 
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A, C. 657. departure of Pointis, had been rifled a ſecond time 


by the buccaneers, on pretence that they had been 
defrauded of their ſnare of the plunder. This was 
really the caſe: they had in a great meaſure contri- 


buted to the ſucceſs of Pointis, and were very ill 


rewarded. In a few days the Engliſh admiral diſ- 
covered eight ſail of their ſnips, two of which were 
forced on ſhore and deſtroyed, two taken, and the 
reſt eſcaped. Then he directed his courſe to Ja- 
maica, and by the advice of the governor, Sir Wil- 
liam Beeſton, detached rear-admiral Meeze with 
ſome ſhips and forces to attack Petit-Guayus, which 
he accordingly ſurpriſed, burned, and reduced to 
aſhes. After this ſmall expedition, Nevil proceed- 
ed to the Havannah, on purpoſe to take the gal 
leons under his convoy for Europe, according to 
the inſtructions he had received from the king; 
but, the governor of the place, and the general of 
the plate- fleet, ſuſpecting ſuch an offer, would nei- 
ther ſuffer him to enter the harbour, nor put the 


galleons under his protection. He now ſailed 


through the gulph of Florida to Virginia, where he 
died of chagrin; and the command of the fleet de- 
volved to captain Dilkes, who arrived in England 
on the twenty -· fourth day of October, with a ſhat- 
tered ſquadron half manned, to the unſpeakable 


mortification of the people, who flattered them- 


ſelves with the hopes of wealth and glory from this 


expedition. Pointis ſteering to the banks of New- 


foundland, entered the bay of Conception at a 
time when a ſtout Engliſh ſquadron, commanded 


by commodore Norris, lay at anchor in the bay of 


St. John's. This officer being informed of the 
arrival of a French fleet, at firſt concluded, that it 
was the ſquadron of Mr. Neſmond come to attack 
them, and exerted his utmoſt endeavours to put the 
place in a poſture of defence; but, afterwards un- 
derſtanding that it was Pointis returning . "= 

| poi 
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ſpoil of Carthagene, he called a council of war, and A C. 16 j. i 
propoſed to go immediately in queſt of the enemy. | 
He was, however, over-ruled by a majority, who 
gave it as their opinion, that they ſhould remain 
where they were, without running unneceſſary 
hazards. By virtue of this ſcandalous determina- 
tion, Pointis was permitted to proceed on his voyage 
to Europe; but, he had not yet eſcaped every —_— 
danger. On the fourteenth day of Auguſt he fell = 
in with a ſquadron under the command of captain 
Harlow, by whom he was boldly engaged till night 
parted the combatants. He was purſued next day; 
but his ſhips failing better than thoſe of Harlow, he 
accompliſhed his eſcape, and on the morrow enter- 
ed the harbour of Breſt. That his ſhips which were 
foul ſhould outſail the Engliſh ſquadron which had 
Juſt put to fea, was a myſtery which the people of 
England could not explain. They complained of + 
having been betrayed through the whole courſe of 
the Weſt-Indian expedition. The king owned he 
did not underſtand marine affairs, the intire con- 
duct of which he abandoned to Ruſſel, who became 
proud, arbitrary, and unpopular, and was ſuppoſed 
to be betrayed by his dependants. Certain it is, the 
ſervice was greatly obſtructed by faction among the 
officers, which with reſpect to the nation had all - 
the effects of treachery and miſconduct. | 
The ſucceſs of the French in Catalonia, Flanders, The eleQor 
and the Weſt-Indies, was ballanced by their diſap- hig Eng 
pointment in Poland. Lewis, encouraged by the or Poland. 
remonſtrances of the abbe de Polignac, who ma- 
naged the affairs of France in that kingdom, re- 
ſolved to ſupport the prince of Conti as a candidate 
for the crown, and remitted great ſums of money, 
which were diſtributed among the Poliſh nohilicy. 
The emperor had at firft declared for the fon of the 
late king; but, finding the French party too ſtrong 
for this competitor, he entered into a negotiation 
5 with 
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. 1697. with the elector of Saxony, who agreed to change 
his religion, to diſtribute eight millions of florins 
among the Poles, to confirm their privileges, and 
advance with his troops to the frontiers of that king- 
dom. Then he declared himſelf a candidate, and 
was publicly eſpouſed by the Imperialiſts. The 
duke of Lorrain, the prince of Baden, and Don 
Livio Odeſchalchi, nephew to pope Innocent, were 
likewiſe competitors; but, finding their intereſt 
inſufficient, they united their influence with that of 
the elector, who was proclaimed king of Poland. 
He forthwith took the oaths required, procured an 
atteſtation from the Imperial court of his having 
changed his religion, and marched with his army 
to Cracow, where he was crowned with the uſual _ 
ſolemnity. Lewis perſiſted in maintaining the pre-, | 
tenſions of the prince of Conti, and equipped a fleet 
at Dunkirk for his convoy to Dantzick in his way 
to Poland. But the magiſtrates of that city, who 
had declared for the new king, would not ſuffer his 
men to land, though they offered to admit himſelf 
with a ſmall retinue. He therefore went on ſhore 
at Marienburg, where he was met by ſome chiefs of 
his own party: but the new king Auguſtus acted 
with ſuch vigilance, that he found it * 
to form an army: beſides, he ſuſpected the fidelity 
of his own Poliſh partiſans ; he therefore refuſed to 
part with the treaſure he had brought, and in the 
beginaing of winter returned to Dugkirk. 
eg The eſtabliſhment of Auguſtus on the throne of 
Mufcory Poland, was in ſome meaſure owing to the conduct 
1 of Peter the czar of Muſcovy, who having formed 
his wn great deſigns againſt the Ottoman- Porte, was very 
andalkader. Unwilling to ſee the crown of Poland poſſeſſed by a 
rtiſan of France, which was in alliance with the 
grand ſignor. He therefore intereſted himſelf warmly 
in the diſpute, and ordered his general to aſſemble 
an army on the frontiers of, Lithuania, which, by 
9 overawing 
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as one of their retinue. He firſt diſcloſed himſelf 
to the elector of Bfandenburgh in Pruffia, and af- 
terwards to king William, with whom he conferred 
in private at Utrecht. He engaged himſelf as a 
common labourer with a ſhip-catpenter in Holland, 
whom he 6 Er ſome months with wonderful 
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A. C. 2697. himſelf with his own hand performing the tice of 
executioner.. e TID OS \ 


9 The negotiations at Ryſwick proceeded ve 
Fran, ſlowly for ſome time. The Imperial miniſters de- 
Wei manded, that France ſhould make reſtitution of all 
the places and dominions ſhe had wreſted from the 
empite ſince the peace of Munſter, whether by 
= force of arms or pretence of right. The Spaniards 
claimed all that they could demand by virtue of the 
peace of Nimeguen and the treaty of the Pyrenees. 
The French affirmed, that if the preliminaries offer- 
ed by Callieres were accepted, theſe propoſitions 
could not be taken into conſideration. The Im- 
perialiſts perſiſted in demanding a circumſtantial 
anſwer, article by article. The Spaniards inſiſted 
upon the ſame manner of - proceeding, and called 
upon the mediator and Dutch miniſters to ſupport 
their pretenſions. The plenipotentiaries of France 

declared, they would not admit any demand or pro- 

poſition, contrary to the preliminary articles; but, 
were willing to deliver in a project of peace in or- 
Y der to ſhorten the negotiation z and the Spaniſh am- 
baſſadors conſented to this expedient. During 
theſe tranſactions, the earl of Portland held a con- 
ference with marechal Boufflers near Halle, in ſight 
E of the two oppoſite armies, which was continued 
in five ſucceſſive meetings. On the ſecond day of 
Auguſt they retired together to a houſe in the 
. ſuburbs of Halle, and mutually figned a paper, in 
| which the principal articles of the peace between 
= France and England were adjuſted. Next day king 
= . William quitted the camp, and retired to his houle 
= at Loo, confident of having taken ſuch-meaſures for 
| à pacification as could not be diſappointed. The 
ſubject of this field-negotiation is ſaid to. have turn- 
ed, upon the intereſts of king James, which the 
French monarch promiſed to abandon ; and others 
| * ſuppoſe, 


ſuppole, that the firſt foundation of the partition- A. C. 1697 
treaty was layed in this conference. But in all pro- 
bability, William's ſole aim was to put an end to an 
expenſive and unſucceſsfu war, which had rendered 
him very unpopular: in his own dominions, and to 
obtain from the court of France an acknowledg- 
ment of his title, which had ſince the queen's death 
become the ſubject of diſpute. He perceived the 
emperor's. back wardneſs towards a pacification, and 
foreſaw numberleſs difficulties in fiſcufing ſuch a a 
complication of intereſts by the common method 
of treating: he therefore choſe ſuch a ſtep as he 


* 


f thought would alarm the jealouſy of the allies, and 
1 quicken the negotiation at Ryſwick. Before the 
] congreſs was opened king James had publiſhed two 
4 manifeſtos, addreſſed to the catholic and proteſtant 
t princes of the confederacy, repreſenting his wrongs, 
88 and craving redreſs; but, his remonſtrances be- 


ing altogether diſregarded, he afterwards iſſued a 
third declaration, ſolemnly proteſting againſt all that 
might or ſhould be negotiated, regulated, or ſtipu- 
lated with the uſurper of his realms, as being void 
of all rightful and lawful authority. On the twen- 
tieth day of July the French ambaſſadors produc- 


ht ed their project of a. general peace, declaring at 
ed the ſame time, that ſhould it not be accepted 
of before the laſt day of Auguſt, France would not 


hold herſelf bound for the conditions ſhe now offer- 
ed; but Caunitz the emperor's plenipotentiary pro- 
teſted, he would pay no regard to this limitation. 
On the thirtieth of Auguſt, however, he delivered 
to the mediator an ultimatum, importing, That he 


for adhered to the treaties of Weſtphalia and Nime- 
he guen, and accepted of Straſburg with its appurte- : 
rn- Nances : That he - inſiſted upon the reſtitution of 


Lorraine to the prince of that name : and demand- 
ed, That the church and chapter of Liege ſhould 
be re-eſtabliſhed in the poſſeſſion of their inconteſt- 

2 | able 
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A. e. 1697. able rights. Next day the French plenipotentia- 
ries declared, That the month of Auguſt being now 
expired, all their offers were vacated : That there- 
fore the king of France would reſerve Straſburg, 
and unite it, with its dependencies, to his crown for 
ever: That in other reſpects he would adhere to 

the project, and reſtore Barcelona to the crown of 
Spain ; but, that theſe terms muſt be accepted in 
twenty days, otherwiſe he ſhould think himſelf at 
| liberty to recede. The miniſters of the electors 
and princes of the empire joined in a written remon- 

ſtrance to the Spaniſh plenipotentiaries, repreſent- 
ing the inconveniencies and dangers that would ac- 
crue to the Germanic body from France's being in 
poſſeſſion of Luxemburg, and exhorting them in 
the ſtrongeſt terms to reject all offers of an equiva- 
| lent for that province. They likewiſe preſented 
another to the 'States-general, requiring thetn to 
continue the war according to their engagements, 
until France ſhould have complied with the preli- 
minaries. No regard, however, was payed to 
either of theſe addrefſes. Then the Imperial am- 
bafladors demanded the good offices of the media- 
tor, on certain articles; but all that he could obtain 
of France was, that the term for adjuſting the 
peace between her and the emperor ſhould be pro- 
longed till the firſt day of November, and in the 
mean time an armiſtice be punctually obſerved. Yet 

even theſe conceſſions were made on condition that 
the treaty with England, Spain, and Holland, 
ſhould be ſigned on that day, even though the em- 
| peror and empire ſhould not concur. 
The ambat, Accordingly on the twentieth day of September, 
Fan o the articles were ſubſcribed by the Dutch, Engliſh, 
Spain, and Spaniſh, and French ambaſſadors ; while the Im- 
Holland, perial miniſters proteſted againſt the tranſaction, 
treaty, Obſerving, this was the ſecond time that a ſeparate 
peace had been concluded with France; and m” 
| / | the 
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21 who. had been impoſed e. 6 
upon through their owh credulicy, would not for 
the future be ſw eaſily eres to engage in con- 
federacies. In certain hee... ſettled 
between England and Nase king William pro- 
miſed to þ Heu penſion to queen 5 Mary D'Efte, 
of fifty t Gn pownds, et woch zum as Mould be 
eſtabliſhed for lens: by act of parliament. 
The treaty iffelf conſiſted of ſeventeen articles. The 
French king engaged, that he would. not difturb 
or diſquiet the king of Grear-Bricain in the poſſeſ- 
fon of his realms 4 government; nor affift his ene: 
mies, nor favour 5 againſt his perſon. 
This obligation was feciprocal. A free commerce 
was reſtofed. Commiffaries were appointed to meet 
at London, and ſextle the frons of each crown 
to Hudſon's. bay, taken by the French during the 
late peace; and retakenby the Engliſh in the courſe 
the war; und to reg ite the limits of aces to 
be reſtored, as well as che exchanges to be made. 
It was Hkewile mipulated, That in caſe of a rup- 
ture, fix tronths ſhould be aflowed to the ſubjects 
of each power for retrioving their effects: Thar the 
ſeparate article of thetitary of Nimeguen, relating 
to the rinicipality of Ofahigs; ſhould de mtirely 
executed: and, That the ratifications ſhould be 
exchanged i in three weeks from the day of ſigning. 
The treaty between France and Holland imported a 
general armiſtice, a perpetual amity, a mutual re- 
ſtitution, a reciprocal renuntiation of all pretenſions 
upon each other, a confirmation of the peace with 
Savoy, a fe- eſtabliſnment of the treaty concluded 
between France and Brandenburgh; in the year 
one thoufand fix hundred and ſeventy-tiine, a com- 
ono of Sweden, and all thoſe powers that 
d be named before the ratification, or in fix 
months after the concluſion of the treaty. - Beſides, 
the Dutch miniſters concluded a treaty of commerce 
Nunz. LXXXIV, L. With 
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4. c. 1697. with France which was immediately put in execu 
tion. Spain had great ręaſon, to be ſatisfied with 
the pacification, by which..ſhe recovered Gironne, 
Roſes, Barcelona, Luxemburg, Charleroy, Mons, 
Courtray, and all the towns, fortreſſes, and territo- 
ries taken by the French in the province of Luxem- 


except eighty· tuo towns and villages claimed by the 
French: this diſpute was left to the deciſion of 
commiſſaries ; or, in caſe; they ſnould not agree, to 
the determination of the States- general. A re- 
monſtrance in favour of the French proteſtant re- 
fugees in England, Holland, and Germany, was de- 
lwered by the earl of Pembroke to che mediator, in 
the name of the proteſtant allies, on the day that 
. .the. concluſion, of the treaty; but, the 


their matter; that as he did not pretend to. preſcribe 

rules to king Willam.about, the Engliſh, ſubjects, 

he expected the ſame liberty with reſpe& to his own, 

No other effort was made in behalf of thoſe con- 

ſcientious exiles :..the treaties were ratified, and the 

peace proclaimed at Paris. and London. 

a generl The emperor {till held out, and perhaps was en- 
pactficat On 4 ERS 3 C2- : a 

- * coyraged ro perſevere. in his obſtinacy by the ſucceſs 

of his arms in Hungary, Where His general, prince 

Eugene of Savoy, obtained a complete victory at 


' commanded his army in.. perſon. In this battle, 
which was fought on the eleventh day of Septem- 
ber, the grand vizir, the aga of the janizaries, ſeven 


| and twenty baſha s, and about thirty thouland men, 
| were killed or drowned. in the river, Theyſſe; fix 
3 thouſand were wounded or taken, together with all 
1 their artillery, tents, baggage, proviſion, and am- 
J munition, the grand ſignor himſelf eſcaping with 
1 difficulty.:_ a victory the more glorious and accept- 
| able, as the Turks had a great ſuperiority in po: 
| eee . 
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burg, Namur, Brabant, Flanders, and Hainault, 


rench plenipotentiaries declared, in the name of 


Zenta over the forces of the grand ſignor, who | 
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of number and as the Imperialiſts did not loſe a 4. C. 167. 
thouſand men during the whole action. The em- 
peror perceiving that the event of this battle had no 
effect in retarding the, treaty, thought proper to 
make uſe of the armiſtice, and continue the nego- 
tiation after the fbrementioned treaties had been 
ſigned. This was likewiſe the caſe with the princes 
of the einpire; though thoſe of the proteſtant per- 
ſuaſion complained, that their intereſt was neglect- 
ed. In one of the articles of the treaty it was ſtipu - 
lated; That in the places to be reſtored by France, 
the Roman catholic religion ſhould continue as it 
had been fe- eſtabliſſed. The ambaſſadors of the 
proteſtant princes joined in a remonſtrance, demand - 
ing, That the Lutheran religion ſhould be reſtored 
in thoſe places where it had formerly prevailed; 
but this demand was rejected, as being equally diſ- 
agreeable to France and the emperor. Then they 
refuſed; to ſign the treaty, which was now-conchud- 
ed between France, the emperor, and the catholic 
princes of the empire. By this pacification Treves, 
the Palatinate, and Lorraine were reſtored to their 
reſpective owners. The counties of Spanheim and 
Veldentz; together with the dutchy of Deux Ponts, 
were ceded to the king of Sweden, Francis-Lewis 
Palatine was confirmed in the electorate of Cologne; 
and the cardinal of Furſtenburg reſtored to all his 
rights and benefices. The claims of the dutcheſs 
of Orleans upon the Palatinate, were referred to the 
arbitration of France and the emperor; and in the 
mean time the elector Palatine agreed to ſupply her 
highneſs with an annuity of one hundred thouſand 
florins. The miniſters of the proteſtant princeg 
publiſned a formal declaration againſt the clauſe re- 
lating to religion, and afterwards ſolemnly proteſt- 
ed againſt the manner in which the negotiation had 
been conducted. Such was the iſſue of a long and 
bloody war, which had drained England of her 
„CC E's _ mn 
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4. c u. wealth and people, almoſt intirely roined her com· 


merce, debauched her morals, by encouraging ve- 
nality. and corruption, and-entaited upon her the 
curſe of foreign connexions, as well as a national 
debt, which has gradually increafed to an intoler- 
able burthen. After all the blood and treaſure 
which had !been expended, William's ambition and 
0 
| the ſolid a e 1 firmly 
eſtabliſhed on the +: eee 
deracy, though not ſucceſdful in every inftance, ac- 
compliſhed their great aim of putting a ftop to the 
encroachments of the French monarch. ' They mor- 
tified his vanity, they humbled his pride and arro- 
gance, and compelled him to diſgorge the acquiſi- 
tions, which, Hke a robber, he had made; in viola- 
tion of public faith, juſtice, and humanity. Had 
the alles been true to one another, had they acted 
from-genuie zeal for che common ũntereſts of man- 
kind, and proſecuted wath vigour the plan which 
was onginally concerted, Lewis would in a few 
campaigns have been veduced to the moſt abject 
ſtate of diſgrace, deſpondence and ſubmiſſion; for 
he was deftivute of true courage and magnanimity. 
King William having finifhed this important tranſ- 
action, returned to England about the middle of 
November, and was received in London amidft 
the acclamations of the people, who now again 
hailed him as their deliverer from a war, by the 
continuance. of which they muſt have been infalli- 
bly beggared. „ 5 
When the king opened the ſeſſion of parliament 
on the third day of December, he told them the war 
was brought to the end they all propoſed, namely, 
an honourable peace. He gave them to under- 
ſtand there was a conſiderable debt on account of 
the fleet and army : that the revenues of the crown 
had been anticipated: and he expreſſed his hope, 


that 


— 


4 
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| thatthey would provide for him during his life, id 4- 6.697. 
ſuch a. manner as would conduce to his own ho- : 
nour, and that of the government. He recom- 9 
mended the maintenance of a conſiderable navy; 
and gave it as his opinion, that for the preſent Eng- 


land could not be ſafe without a ſtanding army. He 
promiſed. td rectify ſuch conruptions and abuſes as 
might have crept into any part of the adminiſtratien 
during the war; and effectually to diſeourage pro- 
phanenefs and immarality. Finally, he affured 
them, that as he had reſeued their religion, laws, 
and liberties, when they were in the extremeſt dan- 
ger, ſo he ſhould place the glory of his teign in 
preſerving. and leaving them intire to lateſt poſte- 
| rity. To this ſpeech the commons rephed in an 

addreſs,, by. a compliment of congratulation u 
the peace, and an aſſurance, that they would be 
ever ready to aſſiſt and ſupport his majeſty, who had 
confirmed them in the quiet poſſe ſſion of their righis 
and berties; and, by putting an end to the war, 
fully completed the work of their deliveraace. Not- 
withſtanding theſe appearances of good humour, 
the majority of the houſe, and indeed of the whole 
nation, were equally alarmed and exaſperated at a 
projett for maintaining a ſtanding army, which was 
countenaneed at court, and even recommended by 
ö the king in his ſpeech to the parliament. William's 
3 genius was altogether military. He could not bear 
n the thoughts of being a king without power. He 
# could nat without reluctance diſmiſs thoſe officers 
who had given- fo many proofs of thetr courage and 
b fidelity. He did not think himſelf fafe upon the 
naked throne in a kingdom that ſwarmed with mal- 
» contents, who had ſo often conſpired againft his 
g perſon and government. He dreaded the ambition 
f and known perfidy of the French king, who ftill 
ie retained a powerful army., He forefaw that a re- 
duction. of the forces would leſſen his importance 
L 3 | both 
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150 HISTORY 6+! EN'GUAND. 

4.0 1697, both at home and abroad, diminiſh the dependence 
upon his government, and diſperſe thoſe foreigherg 
in whoſe attachments he chiefly confided. He com- 
municated his ſentiments on this ſubject to his con- 
fident the earl of Sunderland, who knew by expe- 
rience the averſion of the people to a ſtanding army; 
nevertheleſs he encouraged him with hope of ſuc- 
ceſs, on the ſuppoſition that the commons would 
ſee the difference between an army raiſed by the 
king's. private authority, and a body of veteran 
troops maintained by conſent of parliament for the 
ſecurity of the kingdom. This was a diſtinction to 
which the people payed no regard. All the jealouſy 
of former parliaments ſeemed to be rouſed by the 
bare propoſal; and this was inflamed by a national 
prejudice againſt the refugees, in whoſe. favour the 
king had betrayed repeated marks of partial indul- 
gence. | They were i ſubmiſſive, tractable, and 
wholly dependent upon his will and generoſity. The 
Jacobites failed not to cheriſh the ſeeds of diſſatiſ- 
faction, and reproach: the Whigs who'countenanced 
this meaſure. : They branded that party with apoſ- 
tacy from their former principles. They obſerved, 
that the very perſons who in the late reigns endea- 
voured to abridge the prerogative, and deprive the 
king of that ſhare of power which was abſolutely 

_ nece<flary to aftuate the machine of government, 
were now become advocates for maintaining a ſtand- 
ing army in time of peace; nay, and impudently 
avowed, that their complaiſance to the court in this 

particular, was owing to their deſire of excluding 
from all ſhare in the adminiſtration a faction diſaf- 
fected to his majeſty, which might miſlead him in- 
to more pernicious meaſures. The majority of 
thoſe who really entertained revolution- principles, 

. oppoſed the court, from apprehenſions that a ſtand- 
ing army once eſtabliſhed, would take root and 
grow into an habitual maxim of government: that, 


ſhould 


G4 AWDEBLAM me. 1481 
ſhould'the people be diſarmed, and the ſword left A. ©: 1597. 


in the hands of mercenaries; the liberties of the na- 
tion muſt berentirely at the mercy of him by whom 
thoſe mercenaries ſhould be commanded. They 
might overawe elections, dictate to parliaments, 
and eftabhfh» a tyranny,” before the people could 
take any meaſures for their own protection. They 
_ coul4 not help thinking it was poſſible to form a 
militia, that with the concurrence of a fleet might 
effectually protect the kingdom from the dan- 
gers of an ihvaſion. They firmly believed, that 
a militia might be regularly trained to arms, ſo as 
to acquire the dexterity of profeſſed ſoldiers, and 
they did not doubt they would ſurpaſs thoſe hire- 
lings in courage; conſidering that they would be 
animated by every concurring motive of intereſt, 
ſentiment; and affection. Nay, they argued, that 
Britain, ſurrounded as 1t was by a boiſterous ſea, 
ſecured by floating bulwarks, abounding with ſtout 
and hardy inhabitants, did not deſerve to be free, 
if her ſons could not protect their liberties without 
the aſſiſtance of mercenaries, who were indeed the 
only ſlaves of the kingdom. Vet among the genuine 
friends of their country, ſome individuals eſpouſed 
the oppoſite maxims. They obſerved, that the 
military ſyſtem of every government in Europe was 
now altered: that war was become a trade, and diſ- 
ö cipline a ſcience not to be learned but by thoſe who 
made it their ſole profeſſion: that therefore, while 
France kept up a large ſtanding army of veterans, 
4 ready to embark on the oppoſite coaſt, it would be 
. abſolutely neceſſary for the ſafety of the nation to 
- maintain a ſmall- ſtanding' force, which ſhould be 


f voted 1n parliament from year to year. They might 
y have ſuggeſted another expedient, which in a few 
- years would have produced a militia of diſciplined 
d men. Had the ſoldiers of this ſmall ftanding army 
t, been inliſted for a term of years, at the expiration 
d iy | L 4 : of 
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A. c. 2657. of which they might have claimed their diſcharges 
1d 


volunteers wou 


ve offered themſelves from all 
of the kingdom, even from the deſire of 


learning the uſe and exerciſe of arms, the ambition 


of being concerned in ſcenes of actual fervice, and 
the ehagrin of little difappeinments or temporary 
diſguſts, which yet would not have impelled them 


to enliſt as ſoldiers on the common terms of perpe. 


tual ſlavery. In conſequence of ſuch a ſueceſſion, the 
whole kingdom e foon have been ftocked with 
members of a diſciplined militia, equal, if not ſupe- 
rior to any army of profeſſed ſoldiers. But, this 


- ſcheme would have defeated the purpoſe of the ga- 


Characters 
of the mi- 
niſters 


vernment, which was more afraid of domeſtic foes, 
than of foreign enemies, and induftrioufly avoided 
every plan of this nature, which could contribute 


to render the malcontents of the nation more for- 


mijdable. | 

Before we proceed to the tranfactions of partia- 
ment in this ſeſſion, it may not be amiſs to ſketch 
the out-lines of the miniftry as it ſtood at this junc- 
ture. The king's affection for the eart of Portland 


had begun to abate, in proportion as his eſteem for 


Sunderland increaſed, together with his confidera- 
tion for Mrs. Villiers, who had been diſtinguiſhed 
by ſome particular marks of his majeſty's favour. 
Theſe two favourites are ſaid to have ſupplanted 
Portland, whoſe place in the king's boſom was now 
filled by Van Kepple, a gentleman of Guelderland, 


who had Brſt ſerved his majeſty as a page, and af- 


terwards acted as a private ſecretary. The ear} of 
Portland growing troubleſome, from his jealouſy of 
this rival, the king reſolved to ſend him into ho- 
nourable exile, in quality of ambaſfador extraordi- 
nary to- the court of France; 'and Trumbal his 
friend and creature, was diſmiſſed from the office of 
ſecretary, which the king conferred upon Vernon, 
# plodding man of buſineſs, who had acted as _ 


WM l.. 2 
der-fecretary to the duke of Shrewſbury. This no- 4: C. 1697. 
bleman rivalled the eart of Sunderland in his credit 
at the council: board, and was ſupported by Somers, 
lord chancellor of England, Ruſſel, now earl of 
Orford, fiſt lord of the admiralty, and Montague, 
chancellor of the exchequer. Somers was an up- 

right judge, a plauſible ſtateſman, a conſummate 
courtier, affable, mild, and inſinuating. Orford 
appears to have been rough, turbulent, factious, 
and ſhallow, Montague had diſtinguiſhed himſelf 

early by his poetical genius; but he ſoon converted 
his attention to the cultivation of more folid talents, 
He rendered himfelf remarkable for his eloquence, 
diſcernment, and knowledpe of the Englifh confti- 
tution, To a delicate taſte, he united an eager ap- 
petite for political ſtudies. The firſt catered for 
the enjoyment of fancy: the other was ſubſervient 

to his ambition. He, at the fame time, was the 
diſtinguiſhed encourager of the liberal arts, and 
the profeſſed patron of projeftors. In his private 
deportment'he was liberal, eafy, and entertaining: 
as a ſtateſman, bold, dogmatiea}, and afpiring. 

The terrors of a ſtanding army had produced +1, com- 
ſuch an univerſal ferment in the nation, that the mon- reduce 
dependents of the court in the houſe of commons CL 
durſt not openly oppoſe the reduction of the forces; forces u fen 
but, they ſhifred the battery, and employed all 
their addreſs in perſuading the houſe to agree, that 
a very ſmall number ſhould be retained. When 
the commons voted, Fhat all the forces raiſed fince 
the year one thouſand fix hundred and eighty, ſhould 
be diſbanded, the courtiers deſired the vote might 
be recommitted, on pretence that it reſtrained the 
king to the old Tory regiments, on whoſe fidelity 
he could not rely. This motion, however, was 
over- ruled by a conſiderable majority. Fhen they 
propoſed an amendment, which, was rejected, and 

afterwards moved, that the ſum of five hundred 
8 thong 
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thouſand pounds per annum ſhould be granted for 
the maintenance of guards and garriſons. This pro- 
viſion would have maintained a very conſiderable 
number, but they were again diſappointed; and fain 
to embrace a. compoſition. with the other party, by 
which three hundred and fifty . thouſand pounds 


were allotted for the maintenance of ten thouſand. 


men; and they afterwards obtained an addition of 
three thouſand marines. The king was extremely 
mortified at theſe refolutions of the commons; and 
even declared to his particular friends, 'that he 
would never have intermeddled with the affairs of 
the nation, had he foreſeen they would make ſuch 
returns of ingratitude and diſtruſt. His diſpleaſure 
was aggravated by the reſentment expreſſed againſt 
Sunderland, who. was ſuppoſed to have adviſed the 
unpopular meaſure of retaining a ſtanding, army. 

This nobleman, dreading the vengeance of the com- 

mons, reſolved to avert the vengeance of the impend- 
ing ſtorm, by reſigning his office, and retiring from 


court, contrary to the intreaties of his Arienda; and 


They efta- 
blifh the ci- 
Nil liſt: and 


aſhgn funds voted" the ſum of ſeven hundred thouſand pounds 


for paying 


the national 


debis. 


the earneſt deſire of his majeſty. 
The houſe of commons, in Dee to 3 che | 
ungalacable cup they had preſented to the king, 


per annum for the ſupport of the civil lift, diſtinct 
from all other ſervices. - Then they paſſed. an act, 
prohibiting the currency of ſilvered hammered 
coin, including a clauſe for making out new ex- 
chequer- bills, in lieu of thoſe which were or might 
be filled up with indorſements; another to open 
the correſpondence with F rance, under variety of 
proviſos: a third for continuing the impriſonment 


- of certain ach who had been concerned in the 


late conſpiracy; and a fourth, granting further 
time for adminiſtring oaths with reſpect to tallies 
and orders in the exchequer, and bank of England. 
1 heſe bills i received the royal aſſent, they 

| reſolved 
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reſolved to grant a ſupply, which, together with the & © 1597- 
funds already ſettled for that purpoſe, ſhould! be 
ſufficient to anſwer and cancel all exchequer- bills, 
to the amount of two millions ſeven hundred thou- 
ſand pounds. Another ſupply was voted for the 
payment and reduction of the army, including half- 
pay to ſuch commiſſion-officers as were natural born 
ſubjects of England. They granted one million 
four hundred thouſand pounds, to make good de- 
ficiencies They refolved, That the ſum of two 
millions three hundred and forty- eight thouſand 
one hundred and two pounds, was neceſſary to pay 
off arrears, ſubſiſtence, contingencies, general · offi- 
cers, guards and garriſons, of which ſum eight 
hundred and fifty- five thouſand five hundred and 
two pounds remained in the hands of the pay-, 
maſter. Then they took .into. conſideration the 
ſubſidies due to foreign powers, and the ſums 
owing to contractors for bread and forage. Exa- 
mining further the debts of the nation, they found 
the general debt of the navy amounted to one mil- 
lion, three hundred and ninety- two thouſand, ſeven 
hundred and forty- two pounds. That of the ordi- 
nance was equal to two hundred and four thou- 
ſand, one hundred and fifty-ſeven pounds. The 
tranſport-debt contracted for the reduction of Ire- 
land and other ſervices, did not fall ſhort of four 
hundred and ſixty-ſix thouſand, four hundred and 
ninety- three pounds; and they owed nine and forty 
thouſand, nine hundred and twenty- nine pounds, 
for quartering and cloathing the army, which had 
been raiſed by one act of parliament in the year ſix- 
teen hundred and ſeventy- ſeven, and disbanded by 
another in the year one thouſand ſix hundred and 

ſeventy- nine. As this enormous load of debt could 

not be diſcharged at once, the commons paſſed a 

number of votes for raiſing ſums of money, by 
which it was conſiderably lightened; and ſettled 
the 
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4. e. 1697. the funds for thaſe purpoſes by the continuation of 


the land- tax and other-impobitions. With reſpect 


to the civit-lift, it was raifted by a new fubſidy of 


tonnage and poundage, the hereditary and tempo- 
rary — —— portion — revenue of 
the paſt · office, the firſt · fruits and tenths of the clergy, 
the fines in the alienation - oſſice, and paſt : fines, 

revenue of the wine - licence, money ariſing by ſhe- 
riffs, proſſers, and compoſitions in the exchequer, 


ancl ſeizures, the income of the dutchy of Carnwal, 
the rents of all other crown-lands in England or 


Wales, and the duty of four and a half per cent. 
upon fpecie from Barbadoes and the Leeward- 
iſlands. The bill imported, That the overplus 
ariſing from theſe funds ſhould be accounted for to 
partament. Six hundred thouſand pounds of this 
money was allotted for the purpofes of the civil hit; 
the reſt was granted for the jointure af fifty thou- 


ſand pounds per annum, to be payed ta queen Mary 


They take 
cognizance 
of fraudu- 
lent indorſe- 
mentsof ex 
chequer- 


bills, 


of Eſte, according to the ſtipulation at Ryſwick ; 
and ta maintain a court far the duke of Glouceſter, 
fon of the princeſs Anne of Denmark, now in the 
ninth year of his age: but the jornture was never 
payed ; nor would the king allaw above fifteen 
thouſand pounds per annum fer the uſe of the duke 
of Glauceſter, to whom Burnet biſhop of Saliſbury 

was apparnted preceptor. | 
The commons having ' diſcuſſed. the ways and 
means for raiſing the ſupplies af the enſuing year, 
that roſe almaft to five millions, took cognizance 
of ſome fraudulent indorſements of exchequer:- bills, 
a ſpecies of forgery which had been practiſed by a 
confederacy, conſiſting of Charles Duncomb, re- 
ceiver-genera] of the exciſe 3 Bartholomew Burton, 
who poſſeſſed a place in that branch of the revenue; 
John Knight, treafurer of the cuſtoms; and Re- 
ginald Marriot, a deputy-teller of the exchequer. 
This laſt turned evidence, and the proof turning 
"ea out 
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out very ſtrong and full, the houſe reſolved to 4. 0. 26. 
make examples af the delinquents. Duncomb and 8eme. 
Knight, both members of parliament, were expel- Karren. 
led and committed to the Tower; Burton was ſent Barcket, - 
to Newgate ; and bills of. pains and penalties were Lives'of the 


* 


Ber 


committed by the commons, and remained in 
cuſtody till the end of the ſeffion, While the 
commons were employed on ways and means, ſome 
of the members in the oppoſition propoſed, that 
one-fourth part of the money ariſing from impro- 
per grants of the crown, ſhould be appropiated to 
the fervice of the public: but this was a very un- 
palatable expedient, as it affected not only the 
Whigs of king William's reign, but alſo the Tories 
who had been gratified by Charles II. and his bw- 
ther. A great number of petitions were preſented 
againſt this meaſure, and fo many difficulties raiſed, 
that both parties agreed to lay it afide. In the 
courſe of this inquiry, they diſcovered that one 
Railton held a grant in truſt for Mr. Mentague,. 
chancellor of the exchequer. A motion was im- 
mediately made that he ſhould withdraw; but pa. 
ſed in the negative by a great majority. Far from 
profecuting this miniſter, the houſe voted. it was 
their opinion, That Mr. Montague, for his good 
2 to the government, did deſerve his majeity's 
avour. : 5 125 
This extraordinary vote was a ſure preſage of 
ſucceſs in the execution of a ſcheme which Mon- 
tague had concerted againſt the Eaſt- India com 
8 prone 
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4. C. 1698. pany. ' They had been ſounded about advancing. 
lad Eatt- a ſum of money for the public ſervice, by way of 
_ pavyconſti- loan, in conſideration of a parliamentary ſettlement; 
ot pat. and they offered to raiſe: ſeven hundred thouſand 
ment, pounds on that condition: but, before they for- 
meed this reſolution, another body of merchants, 
under the auſpices of Montague, offered to lend 
two millions at eight per cent. provided they might 
be gratified with an excluſive privilege of trading 
to the Eaſt- Indies. This propoſal was very well 
received by the majority in the houſe of commons. 
A bill for this purpoſe was brought in with addi- 
tional clauſes of regulation. A petition wWas pre- 
ſented by the old company, repreſenting their rights 
and claims under fo many royal charters 3 the re: 
gard due to the . of above a thouſand fami- 
lies intereſted in the ſtock; as alſo to the com. 
pany's property in India, amounting to forty- four 
thouſand, pounds of yearly revenue. They alledg. 
ed they had expended a million in fortifications: 
that during the war they had loſt twelve great ſhips,' 
worth fifteen hundred thouſand pounds: that ſince 
the laſt ſubſcription they had contributed two hun- 
dred and ninety- five thouſand pounds to the cu- 
ſtoms; with above eighty- five thouſand pounds in 
taxes: that they had furniſned fix thoufand barrels 
of gunpowder on a very preſſing occaſion; and 
eighty thouſand pounds for the circulation of ex- 
chequer- bills, at a very critical juncture, by de- 
ſire of the lords of the treaſury, who owned that 
their compliance was a very important ſervice to 
the government. No regard being paid to their 
remonſtrance, they undertook to raiſe the loan of 
two millions, and immediately ſubſcribed two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds as the firſt payment. The 
two propoſals being compared and conſidered by 
the houſe, the majority declared for the bill, which 
was paſſed and ſent up to the houſe of lords. 1 
— : gh, RE tne 
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the old company delivered another petition, and was 4. U. 4636. 
heard hy countil; . nevertheleſs, the bill made its 
way, though not without oppoſition, and a formal 
proteſtation by one and twenty lords, who thought 
it was a hariibip upon che preſent compaty; and 
doubted whether the ſeparate trade allowed in the 
bill, concurrent with a joint ſtock, might) not 
prove ſuch an inconſiſtenæj as would diſcaurage the 
ſubſeription. This act, by which the old company 
was diſſolved, in a great meaſure blaſted the rep; 
tation of the Whigs which had for ſome time been 
in the decline with the people. They had ſtaod 
up as advocates for a ſtanding army: they Dom un- 
juſtly ſuperſeded the Eaſt- India company: 
were aceuſed of having robbed the public, by em- 
bezzling the national treaſure, and amaſſing wealth 
by uſurlous contracts, at the expence of their fel- 
low-ſubjects, groaping under the molt; oppreſſive 
burthens. Certain it is, they: were at this period 
the moſt mercenary and corrupt undertakers; that 
ever had been employed by any king or-admini- | 
ſtration Hite the: fr 'cſabliſhment of the Engliſh 
monarchy. OHG tl 0 DD brig anew - 
The commons now transferred heir attention to Proceedings 
certain objects in which the people of Ireland were dena EE 
intereſted. Colonel Mitchelborne, who had been by William 
joint goyernor of Londonderry with doctor Walker, Molyneuxef 
during theiftege of that place, petitioned the houſe 
in behalf of himſelf, his officers and ſoldiers, to 
whom à conſiderable ſum of money was due for 
ſubliſtence; and the city itſelf implored the media» 
tion of the commons with his majeſty, that its ſer- 
vices and ſufferings might be taken into conſidera- - 
tion. The houſe having examined the allegations 
contained in both petitions, 3 an addreſs to 
the king, recommending the citizens of London- 
derry to his majeſty's fayour, that they might no 
longer remain a ruinous ſpectacle to all, a ſcorn to 
155 their 
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this performance. An addreſs. was voted to the 
king, defiring he-wonld give directions for che diſ- 
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| enc wo Well-affec. 
ted ſubjectꝭ : they likewiſe declared; chat the go- 
vernor and garriſon did deſerve ſore ſpecial marks 
of royal favour, for u laſtiug monument to poſte- 
rity. Do this addreß the king replied, that he 
would conſider them, acctrding to the deſire of 
the commons. . Wilkzam Molyneux, u gentleman 
of Dublin, having publiſned a book:to prove that 
the kingdom of Ireland was independent of the 
parkament of Englamd, che houſe appointed 4 
committee to enquire into the cauſe and nature of 


covery and puniſhment of the author. Upon the 
report of the committee, che commons in à body 
prefenred an addreſs to his majeſty, repreſe ting the 
dangerous attempts which had been lately made by 
ſome of his fubjects in Ireland, to ſhake off their 
ſubjection and dependence upon England; at- 
vernpts which appeared not only from the bold and 


pernicious aſſertions contained in a book lately pu- 


bliſhed, but more fully and authentically by ſome 
votes and proceedings of the commons in Ireland 
during their laſt ſeſſion, hen they tramſmitted an 


At for the better ſecurity of his majeſty's. perſon and 
government; whereby an Engliſh act of para- 
ment was pretended to be re-enacted, with altera- 


tions obligatory on the courts of juſtice and the 
great ſeal of England. They Gender beſought 
his majeſty to give effectual orders for preventing 
any ſuch encroachments for the future, and the 
pernicious conſequences ef what was paſt, by 
— 995g o had been guilty thereof : that 
he would-take care to ſee the laws which direct and 


reſtrain the parliament of Ireland punctually obſer- 
vrd, and diſcourage every thing which might have 
na tendency to leſſen the dependence of Ireland upon 
England. This remenſtramce was graciouſly re- 


ceived, 


— 
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ceived, and the king promiſed to comply with their A. ©. «698+ 


requeſt. - | 
"The Jealouſy which the commons entertained of and »gainft 
the government in Ireland, animated them to take (1... of 
other meaſures, that aſcertained the ſubjection of alamoces 
that kingdom. Underſtanding that the Iriſh had fn Plate, 
eſtabliſhed divers woollen manufactures, they, in 

another addreſs, intreated his majeſty to take mea- 


ſures: for diſcouraging the woollen manufactures in 


Ireland, as they interfered with thoſe of England, 


and promote the linen manufacture, which would 
be profitable to both nations. At the ſame time 
receiving information that the French had ſeduced 
ſome Engliſh manufacturers, and ſet up a great 
work for cloth-making in Picardy, they brought in 
a bill for explaining and better executing former acts 
for preventing the exportation of wool, fuller's- 
earth, and ſcouring clay ; and this was immediately 
paſſed into a law. A petition being preſented to 
the houſe by the luſtring company, againſt certain 
merchants who had ſmuggled alamodes and luſt- 
rings from France, even during the war, the com- 
mittee of trade was directed to inquire into the alle- 
gations ; and all the ſecrets of this traffic were de- 
tected. Upon the report, the houſe reſolved, that 
the manufacture of alamodes and luftrings ſet up in 
England, had been beneficial to the kingdom : 
that there had been a deſtructive and illegal trade 
carried on during the war, for importing theſe 
commodities, by which the king had been defraud- 
ed of his cuſtoms, and the Engliſh manufactures 


greatly diſcouraged: that, by the ſmuggling veſſels 


employed in this trade, intelligence had been car- 
ried into France during the war, and the enemies 
of the government conveyed from juſtice. Stephen 
Seignoret Rhense Baudoin, John Goudet, Nicholas 
Santini, Peter de Hearſe, John Pierce, John 
Dumaitre, and David Barreau, were impeached at 

N®.84. | the 
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A. C. 1698. the bar of the houſe of lords; and pleading guilty, 
the lords impoſed fines upon them according to 
their reſpective circumſtances. They were in the 
mean time committed to Newgate, until thoſe fines 
ſhould be paid; and the commons addreſſed the 
king, that the money might be appropriated to the 
maintenance of Greenwich-hoſpital. I he houſe hav- 
ing taken cognizance of this affair, and made ſome 
new regulations in the proſecution of the African 
trade, preſented a ſolemn addreſs to the king, re- 
preſenting the general degeneracy and corruption 
of the age, and beſeeching his majeſty to com- 
mand all his judges, juſtices, and magiſtrates, to 
-put the laws 1n execution againſt profaneneſs and 
immorality. The king profeſſed himſelf extremely 
well pleaſed with this remonſtrance, promiſed to 
give immediate directions for a reformation, and 
expreſſed his deſire that ſome. more effectual pro- 
viſion might be made for ſuppreſſing impious 
books, containing doctrines againſt the Trinity; 
doctrines which abounded at this period, and took 
their origin from the licence and profligacy of the 
times. 


Society fer In the midſt of ſuch immorality, Dr. Thomas ö 
don of man- Bray, an active divine, formed a plan for propaga - 
ners. ting the goſpel in foreign countries. Miſſionaries, 
catechiſms, liturgies, and other books- for the in- 
ſtruction of ignorant people, were ſent to the Eng- 

lin colonies in America. This laudable deſign 

- was {upported by voluntary contribution; and the 

bill having been brought into the e of com- 

mons, for the better diſcovery of eſtates given to 
ſuperſtitious uſes, Dr. Bray preſented a petition, 
praying, that ſome part of theſe eſtates might be 

ſet apart for the propagation of the reformed reli- 

ion in Maryland, Virginia, and the Leeward 

fande About this period, a ſociety for the re- 
formation of manners was formed under the king's 


COun- 


tountenance and encouragement. Conſiderable A. C. :6g8., 
collections were made for maintaining clergymen to 

read prayers at certain hours in places of public 
worſhip, and adminiſter the ſacrament every Sun- 

day. The members of this ſociety relolved to in- 

form the magiſtrates of all vice and immorality 

that ſhould fall under their cognizance ; and, with 

that part of the fines, . allowed by law to the infor- 

mer, conſtitute a fund of charity. The buſineſs 

of the. ſeſſion being terminated, the king, on the 

third day of July, prorogued the, parliament, after 
having thanked them in a ſhort ſpeech for the many 
teſtimonies of their affection he had received; and 

in two days after the prorogation it was diſſol- 
8 | 1% Tennis eff} bot 

2 the month of January, the earl of Portland Thee! of 

had ſet out on his embaſſy to France, where he was e 
received with very particular marks of diſtinction. piep mente. 
He made a public entry into Paris with ſuch mag- 
nificence as is ſaid to have aſtoniſhed the French 

nation. He interceded for the proteſtants in that 
kingdom, againſt whom the. perſecution had heen 
.renewed with redoubled violence: he . propoſed 

that king James ſhould be removed. to Avignon, 

in which caſe his maſter would ſupply him with an 
honourable penſion : but his remonitrances on: both 
ſubjects proved ineffectual. Lewis, however, in a 
private conference with him at Marli, is ſuppoſed 
to have communicated his project of the paruction- 
. treaty. The earl of Portland, at his return to 
England, finding himſelf totally eclipſed in the 

king's favour, by Keppel, now created earl of Albe- 

marle, reſigned his employments in diſguſt; nor 


+ On the fifth day of January, a with the new gallery, council-cham- 

fire breaking out at Whitehall, through ber, and ſeveral adjoining apartments, 

the careleſsneſs of a laundreſs, the was intirely conſumed; but the ban- 
whole body of the palace, together quetting-houſe was not affected. 
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of his laſt embaſſy at the court of Verſailles, the 


the nation with wines from Italy, Spain, and Por- 


The king 
Aſowns the 
Scottiſh 
trading com- 
_ 


pany. The Dutch Eaſt-India company took the 
alarm, and exerted all their intereſt to prevent their 


' mitted his refident at Hamburgh to preſent a me- 


by the French refugees. 


agents in England, Holland, and Hamburgh, to 
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could the king's ſollicitations prevail upon him to 
reſume any office in the houſhold : though he pro- 
miſed to ſerve his majeſty in any other ſhape, and 
was ſoon employed to negotiate the treaty of parti- 
tion. If this nobleman miſcarried in the purpoſes 


agents of France were equally unſucceſsful in their 
endeavours to retrieve their commerce with Eng- 
land, which the war had interrupted. Their com- 
miſſary ſent over to London with powers to regu- 
late the trade between the two nations, met with in- 
fuperable difficulties. The parliament had bur- 
thened the French commodities with heavy duties, 
which were already appropriated to different uſes ; 
and the channel of trade was in many reſpects en- 
tirely altered. The Engliſh merchants ſupplied 


tugal, with linen from Holland and Silefia; and 
manufactures of paper, hats, ſtuffs, and ſilks, had 
been ſet up and ſucceſsfully carried on in England, 


By this time a ferment had been raiſed in Scor- 
land, by the oppoſition and diſcouragements their 
new company had ſuſtained. They had employed 


receive fabſcriptions. The adventurers in Eng- 


land were intimidated by the meaſures which had 
been taken in parliament againſt the Scottiſh com- 


countrymen from ſubſcribing ; and the king per- 


morial againſt the Scottiſh company, to the ſenate 
of that city. The parliament of Scotland being 
aſſembled by the earl of Marchmont as king's com- 
miſſioner, the company preſented it with a remon- 
france, containing a detail of their grievances, 


ariſing from the conduct of the Engliſh houſe of 


com- 


an 
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commons, as well as from the memorial preſented 4. C. 1698. 


by the king's miniſter at Hamburgh, in which he 
actually diſowned the act of parliament and letters- 

tent which had paſſed in their favour, and 
threatened the inhabitants of that city with his 
majeſty's reſentment, in caſe they ſhould join the 
Scots in their undertaking. They repreſented, that 
ſuch inſtances of interpoſition had put a ſtep to the 
ſubſcriptions in England and Hamburgh, hurt the 
credit of the company, diſcouraged the adventurers, 
and threatened the intire ruin of a deſign in which 
all the moſt conſiderable families of the nation were 
deeply engaged. The parliament having taken 
their caſe into conſideration ſent” an addreſs to his 
majeſty, repreſenting the hardſhips” to which the 
company had been ' expoſed, explaining how far 
the nation in general was concerned in the deſign, 
and intreating that he would take ſuch meaſures as 
might effectually vindicate the undoubted rights 


ſeconded: by a- petition from the company itſelf, 
praying, that his majeſty would give fome intima- 
tion to the ſenate of Hamburgh, permitting the 
inhabitants of that city to renew the ſubſcriptions 


they had withdrawn: that, as a gracious mark of 


his royal favour to the company, he would beſtow 
upon them two ſmall frigates, then lying uſeleſs in 
the harbour of Burntiſland: and that, in conſide- 
ration of the obſtructions they had encountered, he 
would continue their privileges and immunities, for 
ſuch longer time as ſhould ſeem reaſonable to his 
majeſty. Though the commiſſioner was wholly 
devoted to the king, who had actually reſolved to 
ruin this company, he could not appeaſe the re- 
ſentment of the nation; and the heats in parlia- 
ment became ſo violent, that he was obliged to ad- 


journ to the fifth day of November. In this interval, 


8 me 


privileges of the company. This addreſs was 
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A.C, 1693. the directors of the company underſtanding from 
their agent at Hamburgh, that the addreſs of the 
parliament, and their own petition, had produced 
no effect in their favour; they wrote a letter of 

| complaint to the lord Scafield, ſecretary of ſtate, 
obſerving, that they had received repeated al- 

ſurances of the king's having given orders to his 
reſident at Hamburgh touching their memorial; 
and intreating the interpoſition of his lordſhip, that 
Juſtice mi ight be done to the e The ſe- 
cretary; in his anſwer, promiſed to take the firſt 
convenient opportunity, of repreſenting the affair to 
his majeſty ; ; but. he, ſaid! this could pot be imme- 
diately,; ecpeded, as the king was much engaged 
in the affairs of the Engliſh Parliament. This de- 
claration. the directors conſidered, as it really was, 
a mere.cvaſion,which helped to alie gate the minds of 
that people from the king's perſon and government. 

He embar's King William at this time revolved in his own 

mind a project of tar. greater conſequence to the in- 
tereſt of Europe; namely, that of ſettling the ſuc- 

ceſſion to the throne of Spain, which in a little time 

| would be vacated þy the death of Charles II. whoſe 
conſtitution was already exhauited, He had been 

lately reduced to extremity, and his ſituation was 

no ſooner bo France, than Lewis detached a 
ſquadron towargg Cadiz. with orders to intercept 

rhe. plate fleet, in cale the king of Spain ſhould die 

| before, its arrival. William ſent another fleet to 
| protect the galleons; but it arrived too late for 

5 that ſervice, and the nation loudly exclaimed 

againſt the tardineſs of the equi pment. His ca- 
th olic majeſty recovered from his diſorder, con- 
trary to the expectation of his people ; but con- 
tinued in ſuch an enfcebled and precarious ſtate of 
health, that a rel aple was every moment apprehend- 
ed. In the latter end of July, king William em- 


barked. 
6 


WILLIAM III. 


barked for Holland, on pretence of enjoying a re- C. 1698, 


ceſs from buſineſs, which was neceſſary to his con- 
ſtitution. He was glad of an opportunity to with- 
draw himſelf for tome time from a kingdom in 
which he had been expoſed to ſuch oppoſition and 
chagrin. But the real motives of his voyage was a 
deſign of treating with the French king, remote 
from the obſervation of thoſe who might have pe- 
netrated into the nature of his negotiation. He 
had appointed a regency to govern the kingdom 
jn his abſence, and, as one of the number, nomi- 
nated the earl of Marlborough, who had regained 
his favour, and been conſtituted governor to the 
duke of Glouceſter. At his majeſty's departure, 
ſealed orders were left with the minifiry; directing, 
that ſixteen thouſand men ſhould be retained in 
the ſervice, notwithſtanding the vote of the com- 
mons, by which the ſtanding army was limited to 
ten thouſand. He alledged, that the apprehen- 
ſion of troubles which might ariſe at the death of 
king Charles, induced him to tranſgreſs this limi- 
tation; and he hoped, that the new parliament 
would be more favourable. His enemies, how- 
ever, made a freſh handle of this ſtep to deprocines 
his character in the eyes of the people. 


Having aſſiſted at the aſſembly of the ſtares- Moſt warty 


general, 'and given audience to divers ambaſſadors 
at the Hague, he repaired to his houſe at Loo, at- 
tended bythe earls of Eſſex, Portland, and Selkirk. 
There he was viſited by count T allard the French 
miniſter, who had inſtructions to negotiate the 
treaty eoncerning the Spaniſh ſucceſſion. The earl 
of Portland, by his majeſty's order, had communi- 
cated to ſecretary Vernon the principal conditions 
which the French king propoſed : he himſelf wrote 
a letter to lord chancellor Somers, defiring his ad- 
vice with regard to the propoſitions, and full powers 
under great ſeal, with blanks to be filled up 

M +4 occa- 
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4: o. 1698 occaſionally, that he might immediately begin the 


treaty with count Tallard. At the fame. time he 
ſtrictly injoined ſecrecy. The purport of Portland's 
letter was imparted to the duke of Shrewſbury and 
Mr. Montague, who conſulted with the chancellor 
and Vernon upon the ſubject; and the chancellor 
wrote an anſwer to the king, as the iſſue of their 
joint deliberation : but, before it reached his ma- 
zeſty, the firit treaty of partition was ſigned by the 
karl of Portland and Sir Joſeph Williamſon: The 
contracting powers agreed, That in caſe the king 
of Spain ſhould die without iſſue, the kingdom of 
Naples and Sicily, with the places depending on 
the Spaniſh monarchy, and ſituated on the coaſt 
of Tuſcany, or the adjacent iſlands, the marquiſate 
of Final, the province of Guipuſcoa; all places on 
the French fide of the Pyrenees, or the other 
mountains of Navarre, Alva, or Biſcay, on the 
other ſide of the province of Guipuſcoa, with all the 
ſhips, veſſels, and ſtores, ſhould devolve upon the 
dauphin, in conſideration of his right to the crown 
of Spain,” which, with all its other dependencies, 
ſhould deſcend to the electoral prince of Bavaria, un- 


der the guardianſhip of his father: That the dutchy 


of Milan ſhould be ſettled on the emperor's ſecond 
ſon the archduke Charles: That this treaty ſhould 
be communicated to the emperor and the elector of 
Bavaria, by the king of England and the ſtates- 
general: That if either ſhould refuſe to agree to 
this partition, his proportion ſhould remain in ſe- 

queſtration untill the diſpute could be accommo- 
dated: That in caſe the electoral prince of Bavaria 
ſhould die before his father, then the elector and 
his other heirs ſhould ſucceed him in thoſe domi- 
nions; and, ſhould the arch-duke reje& thedutchy 
of Milan, they agreed that it ſhould be ſequeſtered 
and governed by the prince of Vaudemont. It 
may be neceſſary to obſerve, that Philip IV. father 
41. * ; 75 Et „ &-1h6 7 * to 
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to the preſent king of Spain, had ſettled his crown 4. C. 1698. 
by will on the emperor's children that the dauphin 
was ſon to Maria-Thereſa, daughter of the ſame 
monarch, whoſe right to.the ſucceſſion Lewis had 
renounced in the moſt ſolemn manner: as for the 
electoral prince of Bavaria, he was grandſon to a 
daughter of Spain. This treaty of partition was 
one of the moſt impudent ſchemes of encroachment 
that tyranny and injuſtice ever planned. Lewis, 
who had made a practice of ſacrificing all ties of 
honour and good faith, to the intereſt of his pride, 
vanity, and ambition, foreſaw that he ſhould never 
be able to accompliſh his deſigns upon the crown of 
Spain, while William was left at liberty to form 
another confederacy againſt them. He therefore 

reſolved to amuſe him with a treaty, in which he 
ſhould ſeem to act as ympire in the concerns of 
Europe. He knew that William was too much of 
a politician to be reſtricted by notions of private 
juſtice; and that he would make no ſcruple to in- 
fringe the laus of particular countries, or even the 
rights of a, ſingle nation, when the balance of 
power was at ſtake. He judged right in this par- 
ticular. - The King of England lent. a willing ear 
to his propoſals, and engaged in a plan for diſmem- 
bring akingdom, in deſpite of the natives, and in 
violation of every law human or divine. | 
While the French king cajoled William with this Intrigues of 
negotiation, the marquis d'Harcourt, his ambaſ- heren f 
ſador at Spain, was engaged in a game of a diffe- Madrid. 
rent nature at Madrid. The queen of Spain ſuſ- 
pecting the deſigns of France, exerted all her in- 
tereſt in behalf of the king of the Romans, to whom 
ſhe was nearly related. She new. modelled the coun- 
cil, beſtowed the government of Milan on prince 
Vaudemont, and eſtabliſhed the prince of Heſſe 
d' Armſtadt as viceroy of Catalonia. Notwith- 
oe 44 i 8 «> + 450 j Tr Ws ns ſtanding 
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A.C, 1695 ſtanding all her effarts, ſhe could not prevent the 
French miniſter from acquiring ſome influence in 
the Spaniſh councils. He was inſtructed to pro- 
cure the ſucceſſion of the crown for one of the 
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while a great number of ſhips and gallies cruiſed 
along the coaſt, and entered the harbours of Spain. 
Harcourt immediately began to form his party : he 
repreſented, that Philip IV. had no power to diſ. 
poſe of his crown, againſt the laws of nature, and 
the conſtitution of the realm: that, by the order of 
ſucceſſion, the crown ought to deſcend to the chil- 
dren of his daughter, in preference to_more diftant 
relations: that, if the Spaniards would declare in 
favour of the dauphin's ſecond ſon the duke of 
Anjou, they might train him up in the manners 
and cuſtoms of their country. When he found 
them averſe to this propoſal, he aſſured them his 
maſter would approve of the electoral prince of Bava- 
ria, rather than conſent to the ſucceſſion's devolv- 
ing upon a ſon of the emperor. Nay, he hinted, 
that if they would chuſe a ſovereign among them- 
ſelves, they might depend upon the protection of 
= his moſt chriſtian majeſty, who had no other view 
= — than that of preventing the houſe of Auſtria from 
| becoming too formidable to the liberties of Europe. 
The queen of Spain having diſcovered the intrigues 
of his miniſter, conveyed the king to Toledo, on 
pretence that the air of Madrid was prejudicial to 
his health. Harcourt immediately took the alarm. 
He ſuppoſed her intention was to prevail upon her 
huſband, in his ſolitude, to confirm the laſt will of 
his father: and his doubts were all —— 
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perial ambaſſador, had privately repaired to Toledo. 
He forthwith took the fame road, pretending to . 
have received a memorial from his maſter, with a 
ofitive order to deliver it into the king's own 
1875 He was given to underſtand, that the 
management of foreign affairs had been left to the 
care of cardinal Corduba at Madrid, and that the 
king's health would not permit him to attend to 
buſineſs: The purport of the memorial was, an 
offer of French forces to aſſiſt in raiſing the ſiege of 
Ceuta in Barbary, which the Moors had lately un- 
dertaken: but this offer was civilly declined, Har- 
court; not yet diſcouraged, redoubled his efforts 
at Madrid, and found means to engage cardinal 
Portocarrero in the intereſts of his maſter. In the 
mean time, Lewis concluded an alliance with Sweden, 
under the pretext of preſerving and ſecuring the 
common' peace, by Tuch means as ſhould be judged 
moſt proper and convenient. During theſe tranſ- 
actions, king William was not wanting in his en- 
deavours to terminate the war of Hungary, which 
had raged fifteen years without intermiſſion. About 
the middle of Augult, lord Paget and Mr. Colliers, 
ambaſſadors from England and Holland, arrived in 
the Turkiſh camp near Belgrade ; and a congrets 
being opened under their mediation, the peace of 
Carlowitz was ſigned on the twenty-ſixth day of 
January. By this treaty, - the emperor remained in 
poſſeſſion of all his conqueſts ; Caminiek was re- 
ſtored to the Poles; all the Morea with ſeveral for- 
treſſes in Dalmatia, were ceded to the Venetians ; 
and the czar of Muſcovy retained Azoph during a 
truce of two years: fo that the Turks by this paci- 
fication loſt great part of their European dominions. 
The cardinal primate of Poland, who had ſtrenu- 
ouſly adhered to the prince of Conti, was prevailed 
upon to acknowiedge Auguſtus; and the commo- 
tions 


he underſtood that the count de Harach, the Im- A. C. 1698. 
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4. C. 1698. tions in Lithuania being appeaſed, peace was eſta; 
bliſhed throughout all Chriftendom, . 

King wil- In the beginning of December, the king arrived 

lamis „„ in England, where a new parliament had been 
bis new par. Choſen, and prorogued on account of his majeſtys 

liament. abſence, prolonged by contrary winds, and tempeſ. 

tuous weather. His miniſtry had been at very little 

pains to influence the elections, which generally fell 

upon men of revolution- principles, though they do 

not ſeem to have been much devoted to the perſon 

of their ſovereign; yet their choice of Sir Thomas 

Lyttleton for ſpeaker, ſeemed to preſage a ſeſſion 

favourable to the miniſtry. The two houſes being 

convened on the ſixth day of December, the king, 

in his ſpeech, obſerved, That the ſafety, honour, 

and happineſs of the kingdom, would in a great 
meaſure depend upon the ftrength which they 

ſhould think proper to maintain by fea and land. 

He deſired they would make ſome further progres 

in diſcharging the national debt, contrive effectuil 
expedients for employing the poor, paſs good bills 
= | For the, advancement of trade, and the diſcourage- 
ment of profanity ; and act with unanimity and dil 
patch. The commons of this new parliament 

were ſo irritated at the king's preſuming to main- 

tain a greater number of troops. than their prede- 

ceſſors had voted, that they reſolved he ſhould fee! 

the weight of their diſpleaſure. They omitted the 
common compliment of an addreſs : they reſolved 

that all the forces of England, in Engliſh pay, ex. 

ceeding ſeven thouſand men, ſhould be forthwith 
diſbanded; as alſo thoſe in Iretand, exceeding twelve 
thouſand; and that thoſe retained ſhould be hi 
majeſty's natural born ſubiects, A bill was brought 

in on theſe reſolutions, and proſecuted with peculiar 

eagerneſs, to the unſpeakable mortification of king 
William, who was not only extremely ſenſible d 


the affront, but alſo particularly chagrined » 6 
c ; LESS, - Ne 
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himſelf diſabled from maintaining his Dutch guards, A. C. 2698 · 
and the regiments of French refugres, to which he 
was uncommonly attached. Before the meeting of 
the parliament, the miniſtry gave him to underſtand, 
that they ſhould be able to procure a vote for ten or 
twelve thouſand men; but they would not undertake 
for a greater number. He profeſſed Rimſelf diſſa- 
riefied with the propoſal, obſerving, that they might 
as well diſband the whole, as leave ſo few. The 
miniſters would not run the riſque of loſing all their 
credit, by propoſing a greater number; and hav- 
ing received no directions on this ſubject, fat ſilent 
when it was debated in the houſe of commons. 
Such was the indignation of William, kindle R.;, oblige 
this conduct of his miniſtry and his parliament, to Ty = 
that he threatened to abandon the government; and Pm | 
had actually penned a ſpeech to be pronounced to Bard. - 
both houſes on that occaſion : but he was diverted 
from this purpoſe by his miniſtry and confidents, 
and reſolved to paſs the bill by which he had been 
ſo much effended. Accordingly, when it was ready 
for the royal aſſent, he went to the houſe of peers, 
where having ſent for the commons, he told them, 
that although he might think himſelf unkindly 
uſed, in being deprived of his guards, which con- 
ſtantly had attended him in all his actions, yet as 
he believed nothing could be more fatal to the na- 
tion, than any diſtruſt or jealouſy between him and 
his parliament, he was come to paſs the bill, ac- 
cording to their deſire. At the ſame time, for his 
own juſtification, and in diſcharge of the truſt re- 
poſed in him, he declared, that in his judgment the 
nation was left too much expoſed ; and that it was 
incumbent upon them to provide ſuch a ftre ngth 
as might be neceſſary for the ſafety of the -king- 
dom. They thanked him in an addreſs, for this 
undeniable proof of his readineſs to comply with the 
deſires of his parliament. They aſſured him, he 
5 ſhould 
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A. c. 1638. ſhould never have reaſon to think the commons 


were undutiful or unkind ; for they would, on all 


occaſions, ſtand by, and affiit him in the preſerya- 


tion of his ſacred perſon, and in the ſupport of his 
government, againſt all his enemies whatſoever. The 
lords preſented an addreſs to the ſame effect; and 
the king aſſured both houſes he entertained no 
doubts of their loyalty and affection. He forth. 
with iſſued orders for reducing the army to the 
number of ſeven thouſand men, to be maintained 
in England under the name of guards and garriſons; 
and, hoping the hearts of the commons were now 
mollified, he made another effort in favour of his 
Dutch guards, whom he could not diſmiſs without 


the moſt ſenſible regret. Lord Ranelagh was ſent 


with a written meſſage to the commons, giving them 
to underſtand, that the neceſſary preparations were 


made for tranſporting the guards who came with 
him into England, and that they ſhould embark 


immediately, unleſs, out of conſideration to him, 
the houſe ſhould be diſpoſed to find a way for con- 


tinuing them longer in the ſervice; an expedient 


which his majeſty would take very kindly. The 
commons, inſtead of complying with his inclination, 
preſented an addrels, in which they profeſſed un- 


ſpeakable grief, that he ſnould propoſe any thing 


to which they could not conſent with due regard to 
the conſtitution, which he had come over to reſtore, 
and fo often hazarded his royal perſon to preſerve. 
They reminded him of the declaration, in which he 


had promiſed, that all the foreign forces ſhould be 


ſent out of the kingdom. They obſerved, that 


nothing conduced more to the happineſs and wol- 


fare of the nation, than an intire confidence between 
the king and people, which could no way be ſo 
firmly eſtabliſhed as by intruſting his ſacred perſon 
with his own ſubjects, who had ſo eminently ſigna- 
lized themſelves during the late long and expenſive 

| war. 
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dreſs, but remained firm to their purpoſe, in which 
the king, was fain to. acquieſce ; and the Dutch 
guards were tranſported to Holland. At a time 
Then they declared themſelves ſo well pleaſed with 
their deliverer, ſuch. an, oppoſition in an affair of 
very little conſequence, ſavoured more of clowniſh 
obſtinacy than of patriotiſm. In the . midſt of all 
their profeſſions 0 regard, they entertained a na- 
tional prejudice againſt himſelf and all the foreigners 
in his ſervice. Even in the houſe of commons his 

rſon was treated with great diſreſpect in virulent 
inſinuations. They ſuggeſted, that he neither loved 
R nor truſted the Engliſh nation: that he treated the 
natives with the ' moſt diſagreeable reſerve; and 
choſe his confidents from the number of ſtrangers 
that ſurrounded him : that after every ſeſſion of par- 
liament, he retired from the kingdom to enjoy an 
indolent and inglorious privacy with a few favou- 
rites. Theſe ſuggeſtions were certainly true. He 
was extremely ditguſted with the Engliſh, whom 
he conſidered as malicious, 1gnorant, and ungrate- 
ful, and he took no pains to diſguiſe his ſenti- 
ments. 


the army, voted fifteen thouſand ſeamen, and a 


and granted one million four hundred and eighty- 

four thouſand fifteen pounds, for the ſervices of the 
year, to be raiſed by a tax of three ſhillings in the 
pound upon lands, perſonal eſtates, penſions, and 
offices. A great number of prieſts and Roman ca- 
tholics, who had been frighted away by the revolu- 
tion, were now encouraged by the treaty of Ryſ- 
wick to return, and appeared in all publick places 


frontery. The enemies of the government whiſper- 
ed about, that the treaty contained a ſecret article 
in 


of London and Weſtminſter, with remarkable ef- 
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war. * received a ſoothing anſwer to this ad- 4. C. 265 · 


The commons having effected a diſſolution of The com- 
mons ad- 
dreſs the 
proportionable fleet for the ſecurity of the kingdom, king againt 


the Daphſts, 
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in favour of thoſe who profeſſed that religion; and, 


ſome did not even ſcruple to inſinuate, that William 
was a papiſt in his heart. The commons, alarmed 
at the number and inſolence of thoſe religioniſts, 
deſired the king in an addreſs to remove by procla- 
mation all papiſts and nonjurors, from the city of 
London and parts adjacent, and put the laws in 


they were always hatching might be effeCtually dif. 


execution againſt them, that the aer 


appointed. The king gratified them in their re- 
queſt with a proclamation, which was not much re- 
garded; but, a remarkable law was enacted againſt 
papiſts in the courſe of the enſuing ſeſſion. The 
old Eaſt- India company, about this period, peti- 
tioned the lower houſe, to make ſome proviſion 
that their corporation might ſubſiſt for the reſidue of 


the term of twenty-one years, granted by his ma- 


jeſty's charter: that the payment of the five pounds 
per cent. by the late act for ſettling the trade to the 


| Eaſt-Indies, might be ſettled and adjuſted in ſuch a 


Burnet. 
Kennet, 
Lamberty. 
State Tracts. 
Tindal. 
Ralph. 


The parlia- 


ment pro- 


rogued. 


manner, as not to remain a burthen on the petitio- 
ners: and, that ſuch further conſiderations might 
be had for their relief, and for the preſervation of 
the Eaſt- India trade, as ſhould be thought reaſon- 
able. A bill was brought in upon the ſubject of 
this petition; but rejected at the ſecond reading. 
Diſcontents had riſen to ſuch a height, that ſome 
members began to aſſert, they were not bound to 
maintain the votes and credit of the former parlia- 
ment; and, upon this maxim would have contri- 


buted their intereſt towards a repeal of the act made 


in favour of the new company: but ſuch a ſcheme 
was of too dangerous conſequence to the public 
credit, to be carried into execution. 

That ſpirit of peeviſnneſs which could not be gra- 
tified with this ſacrifice,, produced an inquiry into 
the management of naval affairs, which was aimed 
at the earl of Orford, a nobleman whoſe power gave 

umbrage, 
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umbrage, and whoſe wealth excited envy. He * © 16 
officiated both as treaſurer of the navy, and lord- 
commiſſioner of the admiralty, and ſeemed to have 
forgot the ſphere from which he had riſen to title 
and office. The commons drew up an addreſs, 
complaining of ſome unimportant articles of mil- 
management in the conduct of the navy; and the 
earl was wiſe enough to avoid further proſecution, 
by reſigning his employments. On the fourth day 
of May. the. king cloſed the ſeſſion, with a ſhort 
ſpeech, hinting diſſatisfaction at their having ne- 
glected to conſider ſome points which he had recom- 
mended. to their attention; and the parliament was : 
prorogued to the firſt of June . In, a little time 

after this prorogation, his, majeſty appointed a re- 

gency I; and on the ſecond day of June embarked 

tor Hl r.. RE 

In Ireland nothing of moment was tranſacted. The Scce- 

The parliament of that kingdom paſſed an act bn, unge 

for raiſing. one hundred and twenty thouſand * ſertlement 
pounds, on lands, tenements, and hereditaments, ov of Dhl 

to defray the expence of maintaining twelve thou- nen, 

ſand men who had been voted by the commons of 

England: then the aſſembly was prorogued. A 

new commiſſion afterwards arrived at Dublin, con- 


ſtituting the duke of Bolton, the earls of Berkley 


+ About the latter end of March. chambetlain the earl of Manchefter, 


the earl of Warwick and lord Mohun 
were tried by their peers in Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall for the murder of captain 
Richard Coote, who had been killed 


in a midnight! combat of three on 


each fide. Warwick was found guil- 
ty of manſlaughter, and Mohun'ac- 
quitted 


Villiers, eail of Jerſey, who had 


been ſent ambaſſador to Fance, was 
appointed ſecretary of ſtate, in the 


room of the duke of Shrewsbury. 
This nobleman was created lord 


Ne. 84. 


was ſent ambaſſador extfaordinary t o 
France; the earl of Pembroke wag 
declared lord-prefident of the coun- 
cil ; and the lord viſcount Lonſdale; 
keeper of the privy-ſeal. 

t Confiting of the lord- chancellor, 
the lord-prefident, the lord privy- ſeal, 
the lord ſtzward of the houſhold, the 
earl! of Bridgwater, firſt commiſſionet 


of the admiralty, the earl of Marlbo- 


rough, the eail of Jerſey, and Mrs 
Montague, 
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and Galway, lord-juſtices of Ireland. The clamour 
in Scotland increaſed againſt the miniſtry, which 
had diſowned their company, and in a great mea- 
ſure defeated the deſign from which they had pro- 
miſed themſelves ſuch heaps of treaſure. Notwith- 
ſtanding the diſcouragements to which their com- 


pany had been expoſed,, they fitted out two of four 


large ſhips which had been built at Hamburgh for 


the adventurers embarking 


their ſervice, They were loaded with a cargo for 
traffic, with ſome artillery and military ſtores; and 
| arking, to the number of 
twelve hundred, they failed from the frith of Edin- 
burgh with ſome tenders, on the ſeventeenth day 
of July in the preceding year. At Madera they 


took in a ſupply of wine, and then ſteered to 


Crab-iſland in the neighbourhood. of St. Thomas, 
lying between Santa Cruz and Porto Rico. Their 
deſign was to take poſſeſſion of this little iſland, 
but, when they entered the road, they faw a large 
tent pitched upon the ſtrand, and the Daniſh co- 
tours flying. Finding themſelves anticipated in 
this quarter, they directed their courſe to the coaſt 
of Darien, where they treated with the natives for 
the eſtabliſhment of their colony, and taking poſ- 
ſeſſion of the ground, to which they gave the name 
of Caledonia, began to execute their plan of erect- 
ing a town under the appellation of New Edin- 
burgh, by the direction of their council, conſiſting 


of Paterſon the projector, and fix other directors. 


They had no ſooner completed their ſettlement, 
than they wrote a letter to the king, containing a 
detail of their proceedings. They pretended they 
had received undoubted intelligence, that the 
French intended to make a ſettlement on that coaſt ; 
and that their colony would be the means of pre- 
venting the evil conſequences which might ariſe to 
his majeſty's kingdom and dominions from the exe- 
cution of ſuch a ſcheme, They acknowledged his 
4 |  goodnels 
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goodneſs in granting thoſe privileges by which their 4. c. 1699- 
company was eſtabliſhed; and they implored the 
continuance of his royal favour and protection, as 
they had punctually adhered to the conditions of 
the act of parliament, and the patent they had ob- 


taine d. e + ne ys | 
By this time, however, the king was reſolved to which, 
cruſh them effectually. He underſtood that the hewever, y 


- 5 they are 
greater part of their proviſions had been. conſumed compelled 


before they ſet ſail from Scotland, and foreſaw that banden. 
they muſt be reduced to a ſtarving condition, if not 

ſupplied from the Engliſh colonies. That they 7 
might be debarred of all ſuch aſſiſtance, he ſent or- , 
ders to the governors of Jamaica, and the other 
Engliſh ſettlements in America, to iſſue proclama- 
tions, prohibiting, under the ſevereſt penalties, all 
his majeſty's ſubjects from holding any correſpon- 
dence with the Scottiſh colony, or aſſiſting it in 
any ſhape, With arms, ammunition, or IN — 
pretence that they had not communicated their de- 
ſign to his majeſty, but had peopled Darien, in 
violation of the peace ſubſiſting between him and 
his allies. Their colony was, doubtleſs, a very 
dangerous incroachment upon the Spaniards, as 

it would have commanded the paſſage: between 
Porto- Bello and Panama, and divided the Spaniſh 
empire in America. The French king complained 
of the invaſion, and offered to ſupply the court of 
Madrid with a fleet to ogg the interlopers. 


Colonna, marquis de Canales, the Spaniſh ambaſ- 
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. ſador at the court of London, preſented a memo- : 
X rial to king William, remonſtrating againſt the ſet- 
lement of this colony, as a mark of diſregard 
; b Ay, Satd, 
1 and a breach of the alliance between the two crowns; 
bs and declaring, that his maſter would take proper : 
* meaſures againſt ſuch hoſtilities. The Scots at- 
his firmed, that the natives of Darien were a free peo- 
els ple, whom the Spaniards had in vain attempted 
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4. C 1659. to ſubdue : that therefore they had an original and 


uncontrovertible right to diſpoſe of their own lands, 
part of which the company had purchaſed for a 


valuable conſideration. But, there was another 
- cauſe more powerful than the remonſtrances of the 
| Spaniſh court, to which this colony fell a ſacrifice : 

and that was the jealouſy of the Englith traders and 


planters. Darien was faid to be a country abound. 
ing with gold, which would in a little time enrich 
the adventurers. The Scots were known to be an 
enterpriſing and pertinacious people; and their 
harbour near Golden-iſland was already declared a 
free-port. The Engliſh apprehended that their 
planters would be allured into this new colony, by 
the double proſpect of finding gold and plundering 
the Spaniards : that the buccaneers in particular 
would chooſe it as their chief reſidence : that the 
plantations of England would be deſerted : that 
Darien would become another Algiers : and, that 
the ſettlement would produce a rupture with Spain, 
in conſequecce of which the Engliſh effects in that 
kingdom would be confiſcated. The Dutch too are 
ſaid to have been jealous of a company, which in 
time might have proved their competitors in their 
illicit commerce to the Spaniſh main, and to have 
hardened the king's heart againſt the new ſettlers, 
whom he abandoned to their fate, notwithſtanding | 
the repeated petitions and remonſtrances of their 
conſtitnents. Famine compelled the firſt adven- 
turers to quit the coaſt: a ſecond recruit of men 
and provitions were ſenf thither from Scotiand; 

but, one of their ſhips laden with proviſions being 
burned by accident, they likewiſe deſerted the 
place : another reinforcement arrived, and being 
better provided than the two former, might have 


maintained their footing ; but they were ſoon di- 


'vided into factions that rendered all their ſchemes 
abortive. The Spaniards advanced againſt them; 
0 when 
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when finding themſelves incapable of withſtanding 4+ C. 2659. 
the enemy, they ſollicited a capitulation, by virtue 
of which they were permitted to retire. Thus va- 
niſhed all the golden dreams of the Scottiſh nation, 
which had epgaged in this deſign with incredible 
eagerneſs, and even embarked a greater ſum of 
money than ever they had advanced upon any other 
occaſion. They were now not only diſappointed 
in their expectations of wealth and affluence, but a 
great number of families was abſolutely ruined by 
the miſcarriage of the deſign, which they imputed 
folely to the conduct of king William. The whole 
kingdom of Scotland feemed to join in the clamour 
that was raiſed againſt their ſovereign. They taxed 
him with double-dealing, inhumanity, and baſe 
ingratitude, to a people who had laviſhed their trea- 
fure and beſt blood in fupport of his government, 
and in the gratification of his ambition; and had 
their power been equal to their animoſity, in all 
probability a rebellion would have enſued. 
William, mean while, enjoyed himſelf at Loo, Remon- 
where he was viſited by the duke of Zell, with frances of | 
whom he had long cultivated an intimacy of friend- coun a, aint 
ſhip. During his reſidence in this place, the ear] the wats 
of Portland and the grand penſionary of Holland. 
frequently conferred with the French ambaſſador 
count Tallard, upon the ſubject of the Spanith ſuc- 
ceſſion. The firſt plan of the partition being de- 
feated by the death of the young prince of Bavaria, 
they found it neceſſary to concert another, and be- 
gan a private negotiation for that purpoſe. The 
court of Spain, appriſed of their intention, ſent a 
written remonſtrance to Mr. Stanhope, the Engliſh 
miniſter at Madrid, expreſſing their reſentment at 
this unprecedented method of proceeding, and de- 
firing that a ſtop might be put to thoſe intrigues, 
eng the king of Spain would of himſcif tak: the 
neceſſary ſteps for preſerving the public tranquillity, 
| 3 Mw 
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repreſentation of the ſame kind was made to the mi- 
niſters of France and Holland; and the marquis de 
Canales, the Spaniſh ambaſſador at London, delivered 
a memorial to the lords juſtices, couched in the 
moſt virulent terms, againſt this tranſaction, and 
even appealing from the king to the parliament. 


This Spaniard was pleaſed with an opportunity to 


inſult king William, who hated his perſon, and 


had forbid him the court, on account of his appear. 
ing covered in his majeſty's preſence. The regency 


had no ſooner communicated this paper to the king, 
than he ordered the ambaſſador to quit the king 
dom in eighteen days, and to remain within his 
own houſe till the time of his departure. He was 
at the ſame time given to underſtand, that no wri- 
ting would be received from him or any of his do- 
meſtics. Mr. Stanhope was directed to complain 
at Madrid of the affront offered to his maſter, which 
he ſtiled an inſolent and ſaucy attempt to ſtir up 
ſedition in the kingdom, by appealing to the peo- 
ple and parliament of England againſt his majeſty. 


The court of Spain juſtified what their miniſter had 


done, and in their turn ordered Mr. Stanhope to 
leave their dominions. Don Bernardo de Quiros, 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador in Holland, prepared a me- 
mortal on the ſame ſubject, to the States-general, 
which, however, they refuſed to accept. Theſe 
remonſtrances did not interrupt the negotiation, in 
which Lewis was ſo eager, that he complained of 
William, as if he had not employed his whole in- 
fluence in prevailing upon the Dutch to ſignify 
their acceſſion to the articles agreed upon by France 
and England; but his Britannic majeſty found 
means io remove this jealouſy. 

About the middle of October he returned to Eng- 
land, and conferred upon the duke of Shrewſbury 
the office of chamberlain, vacant ſince the reſigna- 
| | Se tion 
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tion of Sunderland. Mr. Montague at the ſame 4: ©: 169g. 
period reſigned his ſeat at the treaſury- board, to- The cm- 


gether with the chancellorſhip of the exchequer, 
either foreſeeing uncommon difficulty in managing 
a houſe of commons, after they had been diſmiſſed 
in ill humour, or dreading the intereſt of his ene- 
mies, who might procure a vote, that his two 
places were inconſiſtent, The king opened the 
ſeſſion of parliament on the ſixteenth day of No- 
vember, with a long ſpeech, adviſing a further 
proviſion for the ſafety of the kingggm by ſea and 
land, and the repairs of ſhips and fortifications ; ex- 
horting the commons to make good the deficiencies 
of the funds, diſcharge the debts of the nation, and 


mons perſiſt 
in their re- 
ſolution to 
mortify the 
king, 


provide the neceſſary ſupplies. He recommended 


ſome good bill for the more effectual preventing 
and puniſhing unlawful and clandeſtine trading; 


and expreſſed a deſire, that ſome method ſhould be | 


taken for employing the poor, which were become 


a burthen to the kingdom. He aſſured them, his 


reſolutions were to countenance virtue and diſ- 
courage vice: and, that he would decline no diffi- 
culties and dangers, where the welfare and proſpe- 
rity of the nation might be concerned. He con- 
cluded with theſe words, „Since then our aims 
« are only for the general good, let us act with 
confidence in one another; which will not fail, 
*« Vith God's bleſſing, to make me a happy king, and 
* you a great and flouriſhing people.” The com- 
mons were now become wanton in their diſguſt. 


Though they had received no real provocation, 


they reſolved to mortify him with their proceed- 
ings. They affected to put odious interpretations 
on the very harmleſs expreſſion of, © Let us act 
* with confidence in one another.” Inſtead of an 
addreſs of thanks, according to the uſual- cuſtom, 
they preſented a ſullen remonſtrance, complaining, 
that a jealouſy and diſguſt had been raiſed of their 
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A. C. 1699. duty and affection; and deſiring he would ſhew 

| matks of his high diſpleaſure towards all perfons 
who had preſumed to miſrepreſent their proceed- 
ings to his majeſty. He declared in his anſwer, 
that no perſon had ever dared to miſrepreſent their 
proceedings; and, that if any ſhould preſume to 

Impoſe upon him by ſuch calumnies, he would 


* 


treat them as his worſt enemies. 
1 The houſe was not in an humour to be appeaſed 
bien g with ſoothing promiſes and proteſtations: they de- 
 * termined to diſtreſs him, by proſecuting his mini- 
ſters. During the war the colonies of North-Ame- 
rica had grown rich by piracy. One Kidd, the 
6 maſter of a ſloop, undertook to ſuppreſs the pi- 
rates, provided the government would furniſh him 
with a ſhip of thirty guns, well manned. The 
| board of admiralty declaring, that ſuch a number 
of ſeamen could not be ſpared from the public ſer- 
vice, Kidd was equipped by the private ſublcrip- 
tion of the lord-chancellor, the duke of Shrewſbury, 
=_ the earls of Romney, Orford, and Bellamont, Sir 
| Edward Harriſon, and colonel Levingſtone of 
| | New-York. The king promiſed to contribute one 
half of the expence, and reſerved to himſelf one 
tenth of the profits; but, he never advanced the 
money. Kidd being thus equipped, and provided 
with a commiſſion to act againſt the French, as 
well as to make war on tain pirates therein men- 
| tioned by name, fet fail from Plymouth; but, in- 
1 «ſtead of cruizing on the coaſt of America, directed 
B his courſe to the Eaſt-Indies, where he himſelf turn- 
ed pirate, and took a rich ſhip belonging to the 
Moors. Having divided his bocty with his crew, 
ninety of whom left him, in order to join other ad- 
yenturers, he burned his own ſhip, and failed with 
his prize to the Weſt-Indies. There he purchaſed 
a ſloop, in which he ſteered for North-America, 
leaving part of his men in the prize to remain in r. 
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of the Leward-iſtands, until they ſhould receive &. C. 2695. 


further inſtructions. Arriving on the coaſt of New- 
Vork, he ſent one Emmet to make his peace with 
the earl of Bellamont, the governor of that pro- 
vince, who inveigled him into a negotiation, in the 
courſe of which he was apprehended. Then his 


lordſhip ſent an account of his proceedings to the 


ſecretary of ſtate, deſiring, that he would ſend for 


the priſoners to England, as there was no law in that 


colony for puniſhing piracy with death, and the 
majority of the people favoured that practice. The 
admiralty, by order of the lords. juſtices, diſpatched 
the ſhip Rocheſter to bring home the priſoners and 
their effects; but, after having been toſſed for ſome 
time with tempeſtuous weather, this veſſel was 


obliged to return to Plymouth in a ſhattered con- 


dition; and the incident furniſhed the malcontents 
with a colour to paint the miniſtry as the authors 
and abettors of a piratical expedition, which they 
wanted to ſcreen from the cognizance of the pub- 
lic. The old Eaſt-India company had complained 
to the regency of the capture made by Kidd in the 
Eaſt-Indies, apprehending, as the veſſel belonged 
to the Moors, they ſhould be expoſed to the re- 
ſentment of the Mogul. In the beginning of De- 
cember this ſubject was brought abruptly into the 
houſe of commons, and a motion made, That the 
letters patent granted to the earl of Bellamont and 
others, of pirates goods, were diſhonourable to the 
king, againſt the law of nations, contrary to the 
laws and ſtatutes of the land, invaſive of property, 
and deſtructive of trade-and commerce. A warm 
debate enſued, in the courſe of which ſome mem- 
bers declaimed with great bitterneſs againſt the 
chancellor and the duke of Shrewſbury, as partners 
in a piratical ſcheme ; but theſe imputations were 
refuted, and the motion was rejected by a great ma- 
jority. Not but that they might have juſtly ſtig- 
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A C. 1699. matized the expedition as a little mean adventure, 


in which thoſe noblemen had embarked _ a view 

to their own private advantage. 

3 While this affair was in agitation among the 
commons, the attention of the upper houſe was 


— of employed upon the caſe of Dr. Watſon, biſhop of 


St. David's. This prelate was ſuppoſed to have 
payed a valuable conſideration for his biſhopric; 
and, after his elevation, had ſold the preferments 
in his gift, with a view of being reimburſed. He 
was accuſed of ſimony; and, after a ſolemn hearing 
before the archbiſhop of Canterbury and fix ſuffra- 
gans, convicted and deprived. Then he pleaded 
his privilege : ſo that the affair was brought into 
the houſe of lords, who refuſed to own bien as a 
peer after he had ceaſed to be a biſhop. Thus diſ- 
appointed, he had recourſe to the court of dele- 
gates, by whom the archbiſhop's ſentence was con- 
firmed. The next effort that the commons made, 
with a view of mortifying king Willirm, was to raiſe 
a clam̃our againft Dr. "Burnet, biſhop of Sarum. 
He was repreſented in the houſe as a very unfit 
preceptor for the duke of Glouceſter, both as a 
Scotttſh man, and author of that paſtoral letter 
which had been burned by order of the parliament, 
for afferting, that William had a right to the crown 
from conqueſt. A motion was made for addrefſing 
his majeſty, that this prelate might be diſmiſſed 
from his employment, but rejected by a great ma- 
jority. Burnet had acted with uncommon inte- 
grity in accepting the truſt. He had declined the 
Office, which he was in a manner forced to accept. 
He had offered to reſign his biſhopric, thinking 
the employment of a tutor would interfere with the 
duty =; a paſtor. He inſiſted upon the duke's re- 
fidence all the ſummer at Windſor, which is in the 
dioceſe of Sarum ; and added to his private charities 
the whole income of his new office. | ”* 
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The circumſtance on which the anti- courtiers &. C.. 659. 


built their chief hope of diſtreſſing or diſgracing the, „ 
government, was the inquiry into the Iriſh forfei- che irik 
tures, which the king had diſtributed among his = 


own dependants. The commiſſioners appointed by 
parliament to examine theſe particulars, were An- 
neſley, Trenchard, Hamilton, Langford, the earl 


of Drogheda, Sir Francis Brewſter, and Sir Richard 


Leving. The firſt four were actuated by all the 
virulence of faction: the other three were ſecretly 
guided by miniſterial influence. They began their 
inquiry in Ireland, and proceeded with ſuch ſeverity 
as ſeemed to flow rather from reſentment to the 


court, than from a love of juſtice and abhotrence 


of corruption. They in particular ſcrutinized a 
grant of an eſtate which the king had made to Mrs. 
Villiers, now counteſs of Orkney, ſo as to expoſe 
his. majeſty's partiality for that favourite, and ſub- 
ject him to an additional load of popular odium. 
In the courſe of their examination, the earl of Drog- 


heda, Leving, and, Brewſter, oppoſed the reſt of 
the commiſſioners in divers articles of the report, 


which they refuſed to ſign, and ſent over a memo- 
rial to the houſe of commons, explaining their rea- 
ſons for diſſenting from their colleagues. By this 
time, however, they were conſidered as hirelings 
of the court, and no regard was payed to their- re- 


preſentations. The others delivered their report, 


declaring, that a million and an half of moriey 
might be raiſed from the ſale of the confiſcated eſ- 
tates; and a bill was brought in for applying them 


to the uſe of the public. A motion being made to 


reſerve a third part for the king's diſpoſal, it was 
over-ruled : then, the commons paſſed an extraordi- 
nary vote, importing, That-they would not receive 
any petition from any perſon whatſoever concerning 
the grants: and, That they would conſider the 
great ſervices performed by the commiſſioners ap- 
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A. C.1699- pointed to inquire into the forfeited eſtates. They 


. com- 
11. 5 re- 


* 


reſolved, That the four commiſſioners who had 


figned the report, had acquitted themſelves with 
underſtanding, courage, and integrity: and, That 
Sir Richard Leving, as author of groundleſs and 
feandalous aſperſions caſt upon his four colleagues, 
ſhould be committed priſoner to the Tower. They 


afterwards came to the following reſolution, which 


was preſented to the king in form of an addreſs : 
That the procuring and paſſing thoſe grants had 
oecaſioned great debts upon the nation, and heavy 
taxes upon the people, and highly reflected upon 
the king's honour: and, That the officers and in- 
ſtruments concerned in the ſame, had highly failed 
in the performance of their truſt and duty. The 
king anſwered, That he was not only led by incli- 
nation, but thought himſelf obliged in juſtice, to 
reward thoſe who had ſerved well in the reduction 


of Ireland out of the eſtates forfeited to him by the 


rebellion in that kingdom. He obſerved, that as 
che long war had left the nation much in debt, 
their taking juſt and effectual ways for leſſening 
that debt, and ſupporting public credit, was what, 
in his opinion, would beſt contribute to the honour, 
intereſt, and ſafety of the kingdom. This anſwer 
kindled a flame of indignation in the houſe. They 
forthwith reſolved, That the adviſer of it had uſed 
his utmoſt endeavours to- create a miſunderſtanding 
and jealouſy between the king and his people. 
They prepared, finiſhed, and paſſed a bill of re- 
ſamption. They ordered the report of the com- 
miſſioners, together with the king's promiſe and 
ſpeeches, and the former reſolutions of the houle 
touching the forfeited eſtates in Ireland, to be 
printed and publiſned for their juſtification ; ; and 
they reſolved, That the procuring or paſſing exor- 


bitant grants by any member, now of the privy- 


uncl, or by any other that had been a privy- 
| counſellor, 
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counſellor, in this, or any former reign, to his uſe 4 C. 1699+ 


or benefit, was a high crime and miſdemeanour. 
That juſtice might be done to purchaſers and cre- 


ditors in the act of reſumption, thirteen truſtees 
were authoriſed and impowered to hear and deter- 


mine all claims relating to thoſe eſtates, to ſell them 
to the beſt purchaſers; and the money ariſing from 
the ſale was appropriated to pay the arrears of the 
army. It paſſed under the title of a bill for grant- 
ing an aid to his majeſty, by the ſale of the forfeited 
and other eſtates and intereſts in Ireland; and, 
that it might undergo no alteration in the houſe of 
lords, it was conſolidated with the money- bill for 
the ſervices of the year. In the houſe of lords it 


produced warm debates; and ſome alterations were 
made, which the commons unanimouſſy rejected. 


They ſeemed to be now more than ever exaſperated 
againſt the miniſtry, and ordered a liſt of the privy- 


council to be layed before the houſe. The lords 


demanded conferences, which ſerved only to exaſ- 
perate the two houſes againſt each other; for the 
lords inſiſted upon their amendments, and the com- 
mons were ſo provoked at their interfering in a 


money- bill, that they determined to give a looſe to 


their reſentment. They ordered all the doors of 
their houſe to be ſhut, that no members ſhould go 
forth. Then they took into conſideration the re- 
port of the Iriſh forfeitures, with the liſt of the 
privy-counſellors; and a queſtion was moved, That 
an addreſs ſhould be made to his majeſty, to re- 
move lord John Somers, chancellor of England, 
from his preſence and councils for ever. This, how- 
ever, was carried in the negative by a great majo- 
rity. The king was extremely chagrined at the 
bill, which he conſidered as an invaſion of his pre- 
rogative, an inſult on his perſon, and an injury to 
his friends and ſervants ; and, he at' firſt reſolved 
to hazard all the conſequences of refuſing to pals it 
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A. C. 1699. into a law: but, he was diverted from his purpoſe 


Burnet, 
Oldmixon, 


by the remonſtrances of thoſe in whom he chiefly 
confided. He could not, however, diffemble his 


Cole's Mem, feſentment. He became ſullen, peeviſh, and 5 


State Tracts. 
Lamber 


of this additional il humour, as a proof of his aver- 


Tindal. 


moroſe; and his enemies did not fail to make uſe 


fion to the Engliſh people. Though the motion 
againſt the chancellor had miſcarried, the commons 
reſolved to addreſs his majeſty, that no perſon who 
was not a native of his dominions, except his royal 
highneſs prince George of Denmark, ſhould be 
admitted into his majeſty's councils in England or 
Ireland. This reſolution was levelled againſt the 
earls of Portland, Albemarle, and Galway; but, 
before the addreſs could be preſented, the king 
went to the houſe of peers, and having paſſed the 
bill which had produced ſuch a ferment, with ſome 


others, commanded the earl of Bridgewater, ſpeaker 


of the houſe. in the abſence of the chancellor, who 
was indiſpoſed, to protogue the parliament to the 
twenty-third day of May. 5 


A. e. 1500, In the courſe of this ſeſſion, the commons having 
A ſevere bi proſecuted their inquiry into the conduct of Kidd, 


againſt 


brought in a bill for the more effectual ſuppreſſion of 
piracy, which paſſed into a law; and afterwards un- 


derſtanding, that Kidd was brought over to England, 


preſented an addreſs to the king, deſiring, that he 
might not be tried, diſcharged, or pardoned, till 
the next ſeſſion of parliament; and his majeſty 
complied with their requeſt. Boiling ftill with 
indignation againſt the lord-chancellor, who had 
turned many diſaffected perſons out of the commiſ- 
ſion of the peace; the houſe ordered a bill to be 
prepared for qualifying juſtices of the peace ; and 
appointed a committee to inſpect the commiſſions. 
This reporting, that many diſſenters, and men of 
{mall fortunes depending on the court, were put 
into thoſe places, the commons declared, in 1 4 
| <drels, 
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gentlemen of quality and good eftates ſhould be 
reſtored, and put into the commiſſions of the peace 


and lieutenancy: and, that men of ſmall eſtates. 


be neither continued, nor pur into the faid com- 
miſſions. The king aſſured them he was of the 


ſame opinion: that he would give directions ac- 


cordingly. They were fo —— this inſtance 
of his condeſcenſion, that they thanked him in a 
body for his gracious anſwer. They paſſed a bill 


to exculpate ſuch as had neglected to ſign the aſſo- 


ciation, either through miſtake, or want of oppor- 
tunity. Having received a petition from the Lan- 
caſhire clergy, complaining of the inſolence and at- 
tempts of - popiſh prieſts, they appointed a com- 
mittee to inquire how far the laws againſt popiſh 
refugees had been put in execution; and upon the 
report a bill was brought in, complying with the 
prayer of the petition. It decreed- a further re- 
ward to ſuch perſons as ſhould diſcover and convict 
popiſh prieſts and jeſuits; and perpetual impriſon- 


ment for thoſe convicted on the oath of one or more 


witneſſes. It enacted, That no perſon born after 
the twenty-fifth day of March next enſuing, being 
a papiſt, ſhould be capable of inheriting any title 
of honour or eftate within the kingdom of England, 
dominion of Wales, or Town of Berwick upon 
Tweed: and, That no papiſt ſhould be capable of 
purchaſing any lands, tenements, or hereditaments, 
either in his own name, or in the name of any other 
perſon in truſt for him. Several alterations were 


made in this firſt draught, before it was finiſhed 


and ſent up to the lords, ſome of whom propoſed 
amendments : theſe, however, were not adopted 
and the bill obtained the royal aſſent, contrary to 
the expectation of thoſe who profecuted the mea- 
ſure, on the ſuppoſition that the king was * 
of 


dreſs, That it would much conduce to the ſervice . . no. 
of his majeſty, and the good of this kingdom, that 


- 
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A. C. 1700 of papiſts. After all, the bill was deficient in ne- 


+ The old 
Eaſt-India 
company re- 
eſtabliſhed. 


ceſſary clauſes to enforce execution; ſo that the law 
was very little regarded in the ſequel. ; 

The court ſuſtained another inſult from the old 
Eaſt-India company, who petitioned the houſe, 
that they might be continued by parliamentary au- 
thority during the remaining part of the time pre- 
ſcribed in their charter. They, at the ſame time, 
publiſhed a ſtate of their caſe, in which they expa- 
tiated upon the equity of their claims, and magni- 
fied the injuries they had undergone. The new 
company drew up an anſwer to this re monſtrance, 
expoſing the corrupt practices of their adverſaries. 
But, the influence of their great patron, Mr. Mon- 
tague, was now vantſhed : the ſupply was not yet 
diſcuſſed, and the miniftry would not venture to 
provoke the commons, who ſeemed propitious to 
the old company; and actually paſſed a bill in their 
favour. This meeting with no oppoſition in the 
upper houſe, was enacted into a law, renewing 
their eſtabliſhment : ſo that now there were two 
rival companies of merchants trading to the Eaſt- 
Indies. The commons, not yet- ſatisfied with the 
vexations to which they had expoſed their ſovereign, 
paſſed a bill to appoint commiſſioners for taking 
and examining the public accounts. Another law 
was made, to prohibit the uſe of India filks and 
ſtuffs which interfered with the Engliſh manufac- 


' tures: a third, to take off the duties on the expor- 


Danverous 
fer ment in 
Scotland, 


tation of woollen manufactures, corn, gr ain, meal, 
bread, and biſcuit : and a fourth, in which proviſion 
was made for puniſhing governors, or commanders 
in chief of plantations and colonies, in cafe they 
ſhould commit any crimes or acts of injuſtice and 

oppreſſion in the exerciſe of their adminiſtration. 
The people of Scotland ſtill continued in violent 
agitation. They publiſhed a pamphlet, contain- 
ing a detail of their grievances, which they in a 
| great 
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great meaſure aſcribed to his majeſty. A com- A, C. 1700, 


plaint being preferred to the houſe of commons 
againſt this performance, it was voted a falſe, ſcan- 
dalous, and traitorous libel, and. ordered to be 
burned by the hands of the common hangman. 
The commons addreſſed his majeſty, to iflue his 
royal proclamation for apprehending the author, 
printer, and publiſher, of the ſaid libel; and he 
complied with their requeſt. The Scottiſh company 
had ſent up an addreſs to the king, in behalf of 
ſome adventurers who were wrongfully detained 


priſoners in Carthagena; but lord Bafil Hamilton, | 


who undertook. the charge of this petition, was re- 
fuſed admittance to his majeſty, on pretence of his 
being ſufpected of diſaffection to the government. 
The king, however, wrote to his cauncil for Scot- 
land, that he would demand the enlargement of 
the priſoners, and countenance any laudable mea- 
ſure that could advance the trade of that kingdom: 
The directors of the company, not content with 
this declaration, importuned their lord chancellor, 
who was in London, to procure acceſs for lord 
Baſil Hamilton; and the miniſtry took ſhelter from 
their ſolicitations behind a parliamentary inquiry. 
The ſubject of the Scottiſh colony being introduced 
into the houſe of lords, where the miniſterial in- 
fluence preponderated, a vehement debate aroſe, 
not from any regard to the intereſt of Scotland, but 
from mere oppoſition to the court, which however 
triumphed in the iſſue. A motion was made, that 
the ſettlement of the Scotch colony at Darien was 
inconſiſtent with the good of the plantation- trade of 


England ; and paſſed in the affirmative by a ſmall, 


majority. Then they preſented an addreſs, de- 
claring their ſympathy with the loſſes of their fel- 
low. ſubjects, and their opinion, that a proſecution 
of the deſign muſt end, not only in far greater diſ- 


Nums. LXXXV, | O appoint- 
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Ac. . appointments to themſelves, but alſo prove very 


inconvenient to the trade and quiet of the king- 
dom. They reminded him of the addreſs of both 
houſes, touching that ſettlement; and they ex- 
preſſed their approbation of the orders he had ſent 
to the governors of the plantations on this ſubject. 
The king, in his anſwer to the addreſs, in which 
the commons refuſed to concur, took the oppor. 
tunity of exhorting them to conſider of an union 
between the two kingdoms, as a meaſure, than 
which nothing could more contribute to their mu- 
tual ſecurity and advantage. The lords, in pur- 
ſuance of this advice, prepared a bill, appointing 
certain commiſſioners of the realm of England ta 
treat with commiſſioners of Scotland for the weal 
of both kingdoms; but it was obſtructed in the 
houſe of commons, who were determined to thwart 
every ſtep that might tend to leſſen the diſguſt, ar 


_ appeaſe the animoſity of the Scottiſh nation. The 


malcontents inſinuated, that the king's oppoſition to 
the Scottiſh company flowed neither from his re- 
gard to the intereſt of England, nor from his 
punctual obſervance of treaties with Spain; but, 
ſolely from his attachment ta the Dutch, who main- 
tained an advantageous trade from the ifland of 
Curacoa to the Spaniſh plantations in. America, 
and were apprehenſive that the Scottiſh colony 
would deprive them of this commerce. This in- 
terpretation ſerved as fuel to the flame already 
kindled in Scotland, and induſtriouſly blown up 
by the calumnies of the Jacobites, Their parha- 
ment adopted the company as a national concern, 
by voting, That the colony of Caledonia in Darien 
was a legal and rightful fettlement, which. the par- 
lament would maintain and ſupport. On account 
of this reſolution the ſeſſion was for ſome time diſ- 
continued ; but, when the Scots underitood their 

| Oy 1 1 new 
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pew ſettlement was totally abandoned, their capital A. ©. 2700. 
loſt, and all their hope intirely vaniſhed, the whole 
nation was ſeized with a tranſport of fury. They 
loudly exclaimed, that they had been ſacrificed and 
baſely betrayed in that quarter where they were in- 
titled to protection. They concerted an addreſs to 
the king, couched in a very high ſtrain, repreſent- 
ing the neceſſity of an immediate parliament. It 
was cireulated about the kingdom for ſubſcriptions, 
ſigned by a great number of thoſe who ſat in par- 
liament, and preſented to the king by lord Roſs, 
who with ſome others was deputed for that purpoſe. 
The king told them, they ſhould know his inten- 
tion in Scotland; and, in the mean time, adjourned 
their parliament by proclamation. The people, ex- 
aſperated at this new provocation, began to form 
the draught of a ſecond national addreſs, to be 
ſigned by the ſhires and boroughs of the kingdom: 
but, before this could be finiſned, the king wrote 
a letter to the duke of Queenſberry, and thę privy 
council of that nation, which was publiſhed for the 
ſatisfaction of the people. He profeſſed himſelf 
grieved at the nation's loſs, and willing to grant 
what might be needful for the relief and eaſe of the 
kingdom. He aſſured them he had their intereſt 
at heart; and that his good ſubjects ſhould have 
convincing proofs of his ſincere inclination to ad- 
vance the wealth and proſperity of that his antient 
kingdom. He ſaid he hoped this declaration would 
be ſatisfactory to all good men: that they would 
not ſuffer themſelves to be miſled; nor give ad- 
vantage to enemies, and ill-deſigning perſons, ready 
to ſeize every opportunity of embroiling the go- 
vernment. He gave them to underſtand, that his 
neceſſary abſence had occaſioned the late adjourn- 
ment; but as ſoon as God ſhould bring him back, 
their parliament ſhould be aſſembled. Even this 
explanation, ſeconded by all the credit and — 
O 2 >" 
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A.C. 1700. of his miniſters, failed in allaying the national fer. 
ment, which roſe to the very verge of rebellion. 

LordSomers The king, who, from his firſt acceſſion to, the 
Lilien | throne, had veered occaſionally from one party to 
employ- another, according to the circumſtances of his af. 
ment. fairs, and the oppoſition he encountered, was at 
this period ſo incenſed and embarraſſed by the ca- 

price and infolence of the commons, that he wil- 

lingly tent an ear to the leaders of the Tories, who 
undertook to manage the. parliament according to 

his pleaſure, provided he would part with ſome of 

his miniſters, who were peculiarly odious to the 
commons. The perſon againſt whom their anger 

was chiefly directed, was the lord chancellor Somers, 

the moſt active leader of the Whig-party. They 
demanded his diſmiſſion, and the king exhorted 

him to reſign his office; but he refufing to take 

any ſtep that might indicate a fear of his enemies, 

or a conſciouſneſs of guilt, the king fent a peremp- 

tory order for the ſeals by the lord Jerſey, to whom 

Somers delivered them without heſitation. They 

were ſucceſſively offered to lord chief juſtice Holt, 

and Trevor the attorney general, who declined ac- 

cepting ſuch a precarious office. Mean while the 

king granted a temporary commiſtion to three 

> judges to fit in the court of chancery ; and at length 
beſtowed the ſeals, with the title of lord-keeper, 

on Sit Nathan Wright, one of the ſerjeants at law, 

a man but indifferently qualified for the office to 

which he was now preferred. Though the king 
ſeemed altogether attached to the Tories, and in- 

clined to a new parliament, no perſon appeared to 

take the lead in the affairs of government ; and, 

indeed, for ſome time the adminiſtration ſeemed to 

be under no particular direction. 

Second tre- During the tranſactions of the laſt ſeſſion, the ne- 
ty at ert. gotiation for a ſecond partition-treaty was carried 
ha on in London by the French miniſter Tallard, in 
con- 


Pd 
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conjunction with the earls of Portland and Jerſey, 
and ſoon brought to perfection. On the twenty- 
firſt day of February, the treaty was ſigned in Lon- 
don: and on the twenty-fifth of the next month, 
it was ſubſcribed at the Hague by Briord the French 
envoy, and the plenipotentiaries of the. ſtates- gene- 
ral. By this convention the treaty of Ryſwick was 
confirmed. The contracting parties agreed, That 
in caſe of his catholic majeſty's dying without iſſue, 
the dauphin ſhould poſſeſs, for himſelf and his heirs, 
the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, the iſlands of 
St. Stephano, Porto Hercole, Orbitello, Telamone, 
Porto-Longone, Piombino, the city and marquiſate 
of Final, the province of Guipuſcoa; the dutchies 
of Lorrain and Bar, in exchange of which the duke 
of Lorrain ſhould enjoy the dutchy of Milan; but 
that the county of Biche ſhould remain in ſove- 
reignty to the prince of Vaudemont: That the 
archduke Charles ſhould inherit the kingdom of 
Spain, and all its dependencies in and out of 
Europe { but, in caſe of his dying without iſſue, it 
ſhould devolve to ſome other child of the emperor, 
excepting him who ſhould ſucceed as emperor or 
king of the Romans: That this monarchy ſhould 
never deſcend to a king of France or dauphin; and 
that three months ſhould be allowed to the em- 
peror, to conſider whether or not he would accede 
to this treaty. Whether the French king was really 
ſincere in his profeſſions at this juncture, or pro- 
poſed this treaty with a view to make a clandeſtine 
uſe of it at the court of Spain for more intereſted 
purpoſes, it is not eaſy to determine: at firſt, 
however, it was concealed from the notice of the 
public, as if the parties had reſolved to take no ſtep 
in conſequence of it, during the life of his catholic 
majeſty. 55 
In the beginning of July, the king embarked 
for Holland, after having appointed a regency to 
i 9 | govern 
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AC. res. govern the kingdom in his abſence. On the 


twenty-ninth day. of the ſame month, the young 


duke of Gloueeſter, the only remaining child of 


ſeven whom the princeſs Anne had borne, died 
of a malignant fever, in the eleventh. year of his 
age. His death was much lamented by the greater 


part of the Engliſh nation, not only on account of 


his promiſing talents and gentle behaviour, but 
alſo as it left the ſucceſſion undetermined, and 
might create diſputes of fatal conſequence to the 
nation. The Jacobites openly exulted in an event 
which they imagined would remove the chief bar 
to the intereſt of the prince of Wales; but the pro- 
teſtants generally turned their eyes upon the princeſs 
Sophia, electreſs dowager of Hanover, and grand 
daughter of James I. It was with a view to con- 
cert the eſtabliſnment of her ſucceſſion, that the 
court of Brunſwick now returned the viſit of king 
William. The preſent ſtate of affairs in England, 
however, afforded a very uncomfortable proſpect. 
The people were generally alienated from the per- 
ſon and government of the reigning king, upon 
whom they ſeem to have ſurfeited. The vigour of 
their minds was deſtroyed by luxury and ſloth: the 
ſeverity of their morals was relaxed by a long habit 
of venality and corruption. The king's health began 


to decline, and even his faculties decayed apace. 


No perſon was appointed to aſcend the throne when 
it ſhould become vacant. The Jacobite faction 
alone was eager, vigilant, enterpriſing, and elate. 
They diſpatched Mr. Graham, brother of lord 


| Preſton, to the court of St. Germain's, immedi- 


ately after the death of the duke of Glouceſter : 


theyobegan to beſtir themſelves all over the king- 
dom. A report was ſpread, that the princeſs Anne 
had privately ſent a meſſage to her father; and 


Britain was once -more threatened with civil war, 
confuſion, anarchy, and ruin, We 


In 
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In the mean time, king William was not inactive. A. C. 1700. 
The kings of Denmark and Poland, with the elec- The king 
tor of Brandenburg, had formed a league to cruſh Ro 
the young king of Sweden, by invading his domi- tic, to the 
nions on different. ſides. The Poles actually en- Rc 
tered Livonia, and undertook the ſiege of Riga 
while the king of Denmark having demoliſhed 
ſome forts in Holſtein; the duke of which was con- 
nected with Sweden, | inveſted Tonninghen. The 
Swediſh miniſter. in England demand*d. that aſſiſ- 
tance of William which had been ſtipulated in a 
late renewal of the antient treaty between England 
and Sweden. The ſtates of Holland were ſollicited 
to the ſame purpoſe. Accordingly, a fleet of thirty 
fail, Engliſh and Dutch, was ſent to the Baltic, un- 
der the command of Sir George Rooke, who joined 
the Swediſh ſquadron and bombarded Copenhagen, 
to which the Daniſh fleet had retired. At the 
fame time, the duke of Lunenburg, with the 
| Swediſh forces which happened to be at Bremen, 
paſſed the Elbe, and marched to the aſſiſtance of 
the duke of . Holſtein, The Danes immediately 
abandoned the ſiege of Tonninghen; and a body 
of Saxons, who had made .an irruption into the 
territories of the duke of Brunſwick, were obliged 
to retreat in diſorder. By the mediation of Wil- 
liam, a negotiation. was begun for a treaty between 
Sweden and Denmark, which, 1n order to quicken, 
Charles the young king of Sweden made a deſcent 
upon the iſle of Zealand. This was executed with 
great ſucceſs. . Charles was the firſt man who land- 
ed; and here he exhibited ſuch marks of courage 
and conduct, far above his years, as equally aftoniſh- 
ed and intimidated his adverſaries. Then he de- 
termined to beſiege Copenhagen; a reſolution 
which {truck ſuch terror into the Danes, that they 
proceeded with redoubled diligence in the treaty, 
which was brought to a concluſion, between Den- 
33 | 25 mark, 
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mark, Sweden, and Holftein, about the middle of 
Auguſt. Then the Swedes retired to Schonen, and 
the ſquadrons of the maritime powers returned from 
the Baltic. D YER, e OREN | MT 

When the new partition-treaty was communi- 
cated by the miniſters of the contracting parties to 
the other powers of Europe, it generally met with 
a very unfavourable conſtruction. Saxony and the 
northern crawns were {till embroiled with their own 
quarrels, conſequently could not give much atten- 
tion to ſuch a remote tranſaction. The princes of 
Germany appeared cautious and dilatory in their 
anſwers, unwilling to be concerned in any plan that 


might excite the reſentment of the houſe of Auſtria, 


The elector of Brandenburg in particular, had ſet 
his heart upon the regal dignity, which he hoped 
to obtain from the favour-and authority of the em- 
peror. The Italian ſtates were averſe to the parti- 
tion-treaty, from their apprehenſion of ſeeing 
France in poſſeſſion of Naples, and other diſtricts of 
their country. The duke of Savoy affected a my- 
ſterious neutrality, in hope ef being able to barter 
his conſent for ſome conſiderable advantage. The 
Swiſs cantons declined acceding as guarantees. The 
emperor expreſſed his aſtoniſhment that any diſ- 
poſition ſhould be made of the Spaniſſi monarchy, 
without the conſent of the preſent poſſeſſor, and the 


ſtates of the kingdom. He obſerved, that neither 


Juſtice or decorum could warrant the contracting 
powers to compel him, who was the rightful heir, 
to accept a part of his inheritance within three 
months, under penalty of forfeiting even that ſhare 
to a third perſon not yet named; and he declared, 
that he could take no final reſolution, until he ſhould 
know the ſentiments of his catholic majeſty, on an 
affair in which their mutual intereſt was ſo nearly 
concerned. Leopold was actually engaged in a 
negotiation with the king of Spain, who ſigned : 
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will in favour of his ſecond ſon Charles; yet he A. C. 1700. 
took no meaſures to ſupport the diſpoſition, either 
by ſending the archduke with a ſufficient force into 
Spain, or by detaching troops into Italy. „ 
Ihe people of Spain were exaſperated at the in- The French 

ſolence of the three foreign powers who pretended „ls at h 
to parcel out their dominions. Their pride took court of 
the alarm, at the proſpect of their monarchy's being 
diſmembered; and the grandees repined at the 
thought of lofing ſo many lucrative governments, 
which they now enjoyed. The king's life became 
every day more and more precariqus, from frequent 
returns of his diſorder. The miniſtry was weak and 
divided, the nobility factious, and the people diſ- 
contented. The hearts of the nation had been ali- 
enated from the houſe of Auſtria, by the inſolent 
carriage and rapacious diſpoſition of the queen 
Mariana. The French had gained over to their in- 
tereſts the cardinal Portocarrero, the marquis de 
Monterey, with many other noblemen and perſons 
of diſtinction. Theſe perceiving the ſentiments of 
the people, employed their emiſſaries to raiſe a ge 
neral cry that France alone could maintain the ſuc- 
ceſſion intire; that the houſe of Auſtria was feeble 
and exhauſted, and any prince of that line muſt 
owe his chief ſupport to deteſtable heretics. Por- 
tocarrero tampered with the weakneſs of his ſove- 
reign. He repeated and exaggerated all theſe ſug- 
geſtions; he adviſed him to conſult his holineſs 
pope Innocent XII. on this momentous point of re- 
gulating the ſucceſſion. That pontiff, who was a 
creature of France, taking the advice of a college 
of cardinals, determined, -that the renunciation of 
Maria Thereſa, was invalid and null, as being 
founded upon compulſion, and contrary to the 
fundamental laws of the Spaniſh monarchy. He 
therefore exhorted king Charles to contribute to the 
propagation of the faith, and the repoſe of Chriſten - 
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'A.C. 1700, dom, by making a new will in favour of a grand- 


fon of the French monarch. This admonition was 
ſeconded by the remonſtrances of Portocarrero ; and 
the weak prince complied with the propoſal. In 
the mean time the king of France ſeemed to a& 
heartily, as a principal in the treaty of partition, 


His - miniſters at foreign courts co-operated with 


* thoſe of the maritime powers, in ſolliciting the ac- 


King Wil- 
liam finds 
means to 
allay the 
heats in 
Scotland, 


ceſſion of the different powers in Europe. When 
count Zinzendorf, the Imperial ambaſſador at Paris, 
preſented a memorial, deſiring to know what part 
France would act, ſhould the king of Spain volun- 
tarily place a grandſon of Lewis upon the throne, 
the marquis de Torcy anſwered in writing, that his 
moſt chriſtian majeſty would by no means liften to 
ſuch a propoſal: nay, when the emperor's miniſter 
gave them to underſtand that his maſter was ready 
to begin a ſeparate negotiation with the court of 


Verſailles touching the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, Lewis 


declared he could not treat on that ſubject without 
the concurrence of his allies. | 
The nature of the partition-treaty was no ſooner 
known in England, than condemned by the moſt 
intelligent part of the nation. They firſt of all com- 
plained, that ſuch an important affair ſhould be 
concluded without the advice of parliament. They 
obſerved, that the ſcheme was unjuſt, and the exe- 
cution of it hazardous: that, in concerting the 
terms, the maritime powers ſeemed to have acted 
as partiſans of France; for the poſſeſſion of Naples 
and the Tuſcan ports would ſubject Italy to her do- 


minion, and interfere with the Engliſh trade to the 


Levant and Mediterranean ; while Guipuſcoa, on 
any future rupture, would afford anather inlet into 
the heart of the Spanjſh dominions : they, for theſe 
reaſons, pronounced the treaty deſtructive of the 
balance of power, and prejudicial to the intereſt of 
England. All theſe arguments were trumpeted 15 
2 } |: tne 
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the malcontents, ſo that the whole kingdom echoed 4 C. 7. | 
with the clamour of diſaffection; while Sir Chriſto- 
pher Muſgrave, and others of the Tory faction, 
began to think in earneſt of eſtabliſhing the ſuc- 
cefſion'of the Engliſh crown upon the perſon of 
the prince of Wales. They are ſaid to have ſent 
over Mr. Graham to St. Germain's with overtures to 
this purpoſe, and an aſſurance that a motion would 
be made in the houſe of commons, to paſs a vote 
that the crown ſhould not be ſupported in the exe- 
cution of the partition-treaty. King William was 
not ignorant of the cenſure he had undergone, and 
not a little alarmed to find himſelf ſo unpopular 
among his own ſubjects. That he might be the 
more able to beſtow his attention effectually upon 
the affairs of England, he reſolved to take ſome 
meaſures for the ſatisfaction of the Scottiſh nation. 
He permitted the parliament of that kingdom to 
meet on the twenty- eighth day of October, and 
wrote a letter to them from his houſe at Loo, con- 
taining an aſſurance that he would concur in every 
thing that could be reaſonably propoſed for main - 
taining and advancing the peace and welfare of their 
kingdom. He promiſed to give his royal aſſent to 
ſuch acts as they ſhould frame for the better eſta= * 
bliſhment of the preſbyterian diſcipline, for pre- 
venting the growth of popery, ſuppreſſing vice and 
immorality, encouraging piety and virtue, preſerv- 
ing and ſecuring perſonal liberty, regulating and 
advancing trade, retrieving the loſſes, and promot- 
ing the intereſt of their African and Indian com- 
panies. He expreſſed his concern that he could 
not aſſert the company's right of eſtabliſhing a co- 
lony at Darien, without diſturbing the peace of 
Chriſtendom, and entailing a ruinous war on that 
his ancient kingdom. He recommended unani- 
mity and diſpatch in raiſing competent taxes for 
their on defence; and told them he had thought 
| fit 
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AC 1700 · fit to continue the duke of Queenſbury i in the of. 


_ fice of high · commiſſioner. Notwithſtanding this 
| ſoothing addreſs, the national reſentment continued 
to rage, and the parliament ſeemed altogether in- 
tractable. By this time the company had received 
eertain tidings of the intire ſurrender of their ſettle- 
ment: and on the firſt day of the ſeſſions they re- 
preſented to parliament, that for want of due pro- 
tection abroad, ſome perſons had been encouraged 
to break in upon their privileges even at home. 
This remonſtrance was ſucceeded by another na- 
tional addreſs to the king, who told them he could 
not take any further notice of that affair, ſince the 
parliament was now aſſembled; and he had already 
made a declaration, with Which he hoped all his 
faithful ſubjects would be ſatisfied. Nevertheleſs, 
he found it abſolutely neceſſary to practiſe other 
expedients for allaying the ferment of that nation. 
His miniſters and their agents beſtirred themſelves 
ſo ſucceſsfully, that the heats in parliament were en- 
tirely cooled, and the outery of the people ſubſided 
into unavaihng murmurs. The parliament. reſolved, 
that in conſideration of their great deliverance by 
his majeſty; and in that, next under God, their 
ſafety and happineſs wholly depended on his pre- 

* ſervation and that of his government, they would 
ſupport beth to the utmoſt of their power, and 
maintain ſuch forces as ſhould be requiſite for thoſe 
ends. They paſſed an act for keeping on foot 
three thouſand men far two years, to be maintained 
by a land-tax. Then the commiſſioner produced 
the king's letter, deſiring to have eleven hundred 
men on his own accqunt to the firſt day of June 
following : they forthwith complied with his re- 
queſt, and were prorogued to the ſixth of May. 
The ſupernumerary troops were ſent over to the 
States-general; and the earl of Argyle was ho- 
noured with the title of duke, as a —_— for 
aving 
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having concurred with the commiſſioner in manag· 4. © 1700, 
ing this ſeſſion of parliament. Take | . 
King William had returned to England on the gt des 
eighteenth day of October, not a little chagrined at fer having 
the perplexities in which he found himſelf involv- 2 
ed; and in the beginning of the next month, he ons by will 
received advice that the king of Spain was actually f ano. 
dead. He could not be ſurpriſed at this event, 
which had been fo long expected; but it was at- 
tended with a circumſtance which he had not fore- 
ſeen. Charles, by his laſt will, had declared the 
duke of Anjou, fecond ſon of the dauphin, the 
ſole heir of the Spaniſh monarchy: In- cafe this 
prince ſhould die without iſſue, or inherit the 
crown of France, he willed that Spain ſhould de- 
volve to the duke of Berry; in default of him and 
children, to the arch- duke Charles and his heirs; 
failing of whom, to the duke of Savoy and his poſ- 
terity. He likewiſe recommended a match between 
the duke of Anjou and one of the archdutcheſſes. 
When this teſtament was firſt notified to the French 
court, Lewis ſeemed to heſitate between his incli« 
'nation and engagements to William and the States- 
neral. Madam de Maintenon is faid to have 
Joined her influence to that of the dauphin, in per- 
ſuading the king to accept of the will; and Pont- 
chartrain was engaged to ſupport the ſame meaſure. 
A cabinet-council was called in her apartment. The 
reſt of the miniſtry declared for the treaty of parti- 
tion: the king affected a kind of neutrality. The 
dauphin ſpoke for his ſon, with an air of reſolu- 
tion he had never aſſumed before: Pontchartrain 
ſeconded his arguments: Madam de Maintenon 
aſked what the duke of Anjou had done to provoke 
the king, that he ſhould be barred of his right to 
that ſucceſſion ? Then the reſt of the members eſ- 
Long the dauphin's opinion; and the king owned 
imſelf convinced by their reaſons. In all probabi- 
8 | lity, 
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A. c. 2500. lity, the deciſion of this council was previouſly ſet- 
| tled in private. After the will was accepted, Lewis 
cloſetted the duke of Anjou, to whom he ſaid, in 
the preſence of the marquis des Rios, © Sir, the 
« king of Spain has made you a king. The gran- 
« dees demand you; the people wiſh for you; and 
<« I give my conſent. Remember only, you are a 
* prince of France. I recommend to you to love 
your people, to gain their affection by the lenity 
« of your government, and render yourſelf worthy 
£ of the throne you are going to aſcend.” The 
new monarch was congratulated on his elevation by 
all the princes of the blood: nevertheleſs, the duke 
of Orleans and his ſon proteſted againſt the will, 
becauſe the archduke was placed next in ſucceſſion 
to the duke of Berry, in bar of their right as de- 
ſcendants of Anne of Auſtria, whoſe renunciation 
could be of no more force than that of Maria-The- 
reſa. On the fourth day of December, the new 
king ſet out for Spain, to the frontiers of which he 
was accompanied by his two brothers. - : 
The French When the will was accepted, the French mini- 
SOC e ſter de Torcy endeavoured to juſtify his maſter's 
cepting the conduct to the earl of Mancheſter, who reſided at 
wil, Paris in the character of ambaſſador from the court 
of London. He obſerved, That the treaty of par- 
tition was not likely to anſwer the ends for which 
it had been concerted : That the emperor had re- 
fuſed to accede : That it was reliſhed by none of 
the princes to whom it had been communicated. 
BF | That the people of England and Holland had ex- 
preſſed their diſcontent at the proſpect of France's 
being in poſſeſſion of Naples and Sicily: That if 
Lewis had rejected the will, the archduke would 
have had a double title, derived from the former 
will, and that of the late king: That the Spaniards 
were ſo averſe to the diviſion of their monarchy, 
there would be a neceſſity for conquering the whole 
| kingdom 
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kingdom before the treaty could be executed: That 4. C. 1709. 


the ſhips to be furniſhed by Great-Britain and Hol- 
land would not be: ſufficient for the. purpoſes of 
ſuch a war; and it was doubtful whether ern 
and the States- general would engage themſelves in 
a greater expence. He concluded with ſaying, 
That the treaty would have been more advantage- 
ous to France than the will, which the king accept- 
ed purely from their deſire of preſerving the peace 
of Europe. His maſter hoped therefore the good 
underſtanding would ſubſiſt between him and the 
king of Great- Britain. The ſame reaſons were com- 
municated by Briord the French ambaſſador at the 
Hague, to the States general, who ordered their 
envoy at Paris to deliver a memorial to the French 
king, expreſſing their ſurpriſe at his having ac- 
cepted the will; and their hope, that as the time 
ſpecified for the emperor's acceding to the treaty 
was not expired, his moſt chriſtian majeſty would 

take the affair again into his conſideration, and ad- 

here to his engage ments in every article. Lewis, in 

his anſwer to this memorial, which he diſpatched to 

all the courts of Europe, declared, That what he 

chiefly conſidered: was the principal deſign of the 

contracting parties, namely, the maintenance of 
peace in Europe; and that, true to this principle, 

he only departed from the words, that he might the 

better adhere to the ſpirit of the treaty. g 


With this anſwer he ſent a letter to the ſtates, The states 
giving them to underſtand, that the peace of Eu- Pn own 
| F ulip as 


rope was ſo firmly eſtabliſhed by the will of the king king of 
of Spain, in favour of his grandſon, that he did not bn. 


doubt their approbation of his ſucceſſion to the Spa- 
niſh crown. The ſtates obſerved, That they could 
not declare themſelves upon an affair of ſuch con- 
fequence, without conſulting their reſpective pro- 
yinces, Lewis admitted the excuſe, and aſſured 
them of his readineſs to concur with whatever they 
ſhould 
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A. c. 300. ſhould deſire for the ſecurity of the Spaniſh Nether: 


lands. The Spaniſh ambaſſador at the Hague pre. 


fented them with a letter from his new_maſter, who 
likewiſe notified his acceſſion to alf the powers of 
Europe, except the king of England. The em- 
peror loudly exclaimed ' againſt» the will, as being 
more iniquitous than the treaty of partition ; and 
threatened to do himſelf juſtice by force of arms. 
The Spaniards apprehending that a league would 
be formed between his Imperial majefty and the 
maritime powers, for ſetting aſide the ſucceſſion of 
the duke of Anjou; and conſcious of their own in- 
ability to defend their dominions, refigned them- 
ſelves intirely to the protection of the French mo. 
narch. The towns in the Spaniſh Netherlands and 
the dutchy of Milan admitted French garriſons: 
a French ſquadron anchored in the ae of Cadiz, 
and another was detached to the Spaniſh ſettle- 
ments in the Weſt-Indies. Part of the Dutch army 
that was quartered in Luxemburg, Mons and Na- 
mur were made prifoners of war, becauſe they 
would not own the king of Spain; whom their ma- 
ſters had not yet acknowledged. The ſtates were 
overwhelmed with conſternation by this event, el- 
pecially when they conſidered their own naked ſitua- 
tion, and reflected that the Spaniſh garriſons might 
fall upon them before they could aſſemble a body 
of troops for their defence. The danger was ſo im- 
minent, that they reſolved to acknowledge the king 
of Spain without farther heſitation, and wrote a 
letter to the French king for that purpoſe. This 
was no ſooner received, than orders were iſſued for 
ſending back their battalions. - : 
A new mi- How warmly ſoever king William reſented the 


niſtry and a 


vew parlia. COnduct of the F rench king, in accepting the will, 


ment. ſo diametrically oppoſite to his engagements, he 


diſſembled his chagrin, and behaved with ſuch re- 
ſerve and apparent indifference, that ſome people 
| 15 | naturally 
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naturally believed he had been privy to the tranſac- A. C. 2700. 
tion. Others imagined that he was diſcouraged 
from engaging in a new war by his bodily infirmi- 
ties, which daily encreaſed; and the oppoſition fl 
in parliament, to which he ſhould be inevitably ex- | 
poſed. But his real aim was to conceal his ſenti- | 
ments, until he ſhould have ſounded the opinions 
of other powers in Europe, and ſeen how far he , 
could depend upon his new miniftry. He now Soo 
ſeemed to repoſe his chief confidence in the earl of 
Rocheſter, who had undertaken for the Tories, and 
was declared Jord-lieutenant of Ireland. Lord Go- 
| dolphin was appointed firft-commiſſioner of the 
treaſury: lord Tankerville ſucceeded lord Lonſdale 
lately deceaſed, as keeper of the privy-ſeal, and Sir 
Charles Hedges was declared ſecretary of ſtate, in 
the room of the earl of Jerſey : but the manage- 
ment of the commons was intruſted to Mr. Robert 
Harley, who had hitherto oppoſed the meaſures of 
the court with equal virulence and ability. Theſe 
new undertakers well knowing they ſhould find it 
very difficult, if not impoſſible, to ſecure a majority 
in the preſent parliament, prevailed on the king to 
diſſolve it by proclamation ; then the ſheriffs were 
changed according to their nomination, and writs 
iſſued for a new parliament to meet on the ſixth day 
of February. During this interval, count Wra- 
tillaw arrived in England, as ambaſſador from the 
emperor, to explain Leopold's title to the Spaniſh 
monarchy, ſupported by repeated intails and renun- 
ciations, confirmed in the moſt folemn treaties, 
This miniſter met with a very cold reception from 
tnoſe who ſtood at the helm of affairs. They 
| fought to avoid all connexions that might en- 
gage their country as a principal in another war 
upon the continent, ſmarting as they were from the 
loſſes and incumbrances which the laſt had intailed 
upon them and their poſterity. They ſcemed to 
Ne. 85. P think 
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4. c. r700. think that Lewis, rather than involve himſelf in 


freſh troubles, would give all the ſecurity that could 


be defired for maintaining the peace of Europe; 


or even ſhould this be refuſed, they ſaw no reaſon 
for Britain's exhauſting her wealth and ſtrength to 
ſupport a chimerical balance, in which her intereſt 
was but remotely concerned. It was their opinion, 
that by keeping aloof, ſhe might render herſelf 
more reſpectable. Her reſerve would overawe con- 


tending powers: they would in their turns ſue for 


her aſſiſtance, and implore her good offices ; and, 
inſtead of declaring herſelf a party, ſhe would have 
the honour to decide as arbitreſs of their diſputes. 
Perhaps they extended this idea too far; and in all 

probability, their notions were inflamed by a ſpirit 
of faction. They hated the Whigs as their politi- 
cal adverſaries, and deteſted the war, becauſe it had 
been countenanced and ſupported by the intereſt of 
that party. The king believed, that a conjunc- 
tion of the two monarchies of France and Spain 
would prove fatal to the liberties of Europe ; and 
that this could not be prevented by any other 
method than a general union of the other Eu- 
ropean powers. He certainly was an enthuſiaſt 


in his ſentiments of this equilibrium; and fully con- 


vinced that he himſelf, of all the potentates in 
Chriſtendom, was the only prince capable of adjuſt- 
ing the balance. The Imperial ambaſſador could 
not therefore be long ignorant of his real purpoſe, 
as he converſed with the Dutch favourites, who 
knew and approved of their maſter's deſign, though 
he avoided a declaration, until he ſhould have ren- 
dered his miniſters more propitious to his aim. The 
true ſecret, however, of that reſerve with which count 
Wratiſlaw was treated at his firſt arrival, was a pri- 


vate negotiation which the king had ſet on foot with 


the regency of Spain, touching a barrier in the Ne- 
therlands. He propoſed, that certain towns ſhould 
be garriſoned with Engliſh and Dutch troops, by 

| | way 
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way of ſecurity againſt the ambitious deſigns of“. C 700. 


France; but the regency were ſo devoted to the 


French intereſt, that they refuſed to liſten to any 


propoſal of this nature. While this affair was in 


agitation, William reſolved to maintain a wary diſ- 
tance from the emperor; but, when his effort miſ- 
carried, the ambaſſador found him much more open 


and acceſſible 4, 


The parliament meeting on the ſixth, was pro- 
rogued to the tenth day of February, when Mr. 
Harley was choſen ſpeaker by a great majority, in 
oppoſition to Sir Richard Onſlow. The king had 


previouſly told Sir Thomas Lyttleton, it would be 


for his ſervice that he ſhould yield his pretenſions to 
Harley at this juncture; and that gentleman agreed 
to abſent himſelf from the houſe on the day of elec- 
tion, The king obſerved in his ſpeech, That the 
nation's loſs in the death of the duke of Glouceſter, 


The com- 
mons un- 
propitiquy 
to the cou: ti 


had rendered it abſolutely neceſſary for them to 


make further proviſion for the ſucceſſion of the 


crown in the proteſtant line : That the death of the 
king of Spain had made ſuch an alteration in the 
affairs of the continent, as required their mature 
deliberation. The reſt of his harrangue turned 
upon the uſual topics of deminding ſupplies for the 


enſuing year, reminding them of the deficiencies 


T This year was diſtinguiſhed by a 
glorious victory which the young king. 


cf Sweden obtained in the nineteenth. 
year of his age, Riga continued in-- 


veſted by the king of Poland, while 
Peter the czar of Muſcovy made his 
approꝛches to Narva, at the head of 
a prodigious army, purpoſing, in vio- 


lation of all faith and juſtice, to ſhare 


the ſpoils of the youthful monarch, 
Charles landed at Revel, compelled 
the Saxons to abandon the ſiege of 


| Riga, and having ſupplied the place, 


marched with a handful of troops 


againſt the Muſcovites, who had un- 


taken the ſiege of Narva, The czar 
quitted his army with ſome precipita- 
tion, as if he had been afraid of ha- 
zarding his perſon, while Charles 
advanced through ways that were 
thought impraQicable, and ſurpriſed 
the enemy. He broke into their camp 
de fore they had the leaſt intimation of 
his approach, and totally routed them 
aſter a ſhort reſiſtance, He tovk a 
great. number of priſoners, with all 
their beggage, tents, and artillery, 
and entered Narva in triumph. 
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A.C.70. and public debts, recommending to their inquiry 


the houſe of commons. 


the ſtate. of the navy and fortifications, exhorting 
them to encourage commerce, employ the poor, 
and proceed with vigour and animoſity in all their 
deliberations. Though the elections had been ge- 
nerally carried in favour of the Tory intereſt, the 
miniſtry had ſecured but one part of that faction. 
Some of the moſt popular leaders, ſuch as the duke 

of Leeds, the marquis of Normanby, the earl of 


Nottingham, Seymour, Muſgrave, How, Finch, 


and Showers, had been either neglected or found 
refractory, and reſolved. to oppoſe the court-mea- 
ſures with all their influence. Beſides, the French 
king knowing that the peace of Europe would in a 
great meaſure depend on the reſolutions of the Eng- 


liſh parliament, is ſaid to have diſtributed great ſums. 


of money in England, by means of his miniſter 
Tallard, in order to ſtrengthen the oppoſition in 
| s. Certain it 1s, the nation 
abounded at this period with the French coins 
called Louis d'or and piſtoles ; but whether this 
redundancy was owing to a balance of trade in fa- 
vour of England, or to the largeſſes of Lewis, we 
ſhall not pretend to determine. We may likewiſe 
obſerve, that the infamous practice of bribing elec- 
tors had never been ſo flagrant as in the choice of 
repreſentatives for this parliament. The ſcanda- 
lous traffic had been chiefly carried on by the Whig- 
party, and therefore their antagoniſts reſolved to 
ſpare no pains in deteCting their corruption. Sir 
Edward Seymour diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his zeal 
and activity, brought ſome of theſe practices to 
light, and, in particular, ſtigmatized the new Eaſt- 
India company, for having been deeply concerned 
in this ſpecies of venality. An inquiry being ſet 
on foot in the houſe of commons, ſeveral elections 
were declared void; and, divers perſons who had 
been illegally returned, were firft expelled the * 
50 2 4 | an 
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and afterwards detained in priſon. Yet theſe pro- *:© 1700” 
ſecutions were carried on with ſuch partiality as 
plainly indicated that they flowed rather from party- 
zeal than from patriotiſm, „„ 

A great body of the commons had reſolved to The lords 
preſent an addreſs to his majeſty, deſiring he would ee 
acknowledge the king of Spain; and the motion, ivg. 
in all probability, would have been carried by a 
conſiderable majority, had not one bold and lucky 
expreſſion given ſuch a turn to the debate, as in- 
duced the anti- courtiers to deſiſt. One Mr. Monk- ; 
ton, in the heat of his declamation againſt this mea- | 
ſure, ſaid, he expected the next vote would be for 
owning the pretended prince of Wales. "Though 
there was little or no connexion between- theſe two 
ſubjects, a great many members were ſtartled at 
the inſinuation, and deſerted the meaſure, which 
was dropped accordingly. The king's ſpeech being 
taken into conſideration, the houle reſolved to ſup- 
port his majeſty and his government; to take ſuch 
effectual meaſures as might beſt conduce to the in- 
tereſt and ſafety of England, and the preſervation of 
the proteſtant religion. This reſolution was pre- 
ſented in an addreſs to the king, who received it 
favourably. At the ſame time, he layed before 
them a memorial he had received from the States- 
general, and deſired their advice and aſſiſtance in 
the points that conſtituted the ſubſtance of this . 
remonſtrance. The ſtates gave him to underſtand, 
that they had acknowledged the duke of Anjou as 
king of Spain: That France had agreed to a nego · ; 
tiation, in which they might ſtipulate the neceſſary | a 
conditions for ſecuring the peace of Europe; and, 
That they were firmly reſolved to do nothing with - 
out the concurrence of his majeſty and their other 
allies. They, therefore, begged he would ſend a 
miniſter to the Hague, with neceſſary powers and 
unſtructions to co-operate with them in this nego- 
| 3 tiation 
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4. C. 2700, tiation; and, in caſe it ſhould prove ineffectual, or 


Holland be ſuddenly invaded by the troops which 
Lewis had ordered to advance towards their fron- 
tiers, they relied on the aſſiſtance of England, and 


| hoped his majeſty would prepare the ſuccours ſti- 


An inter- 


E -pted letter 
ſrom the earl 
of Melfo t 


to his bro- 
; ther. 


pulated by treaty, to be uſed, ſhould occaſion re. 
quire. The memorial was likewiſe communicated 
to the houſe of lords. Mean while the commons 
deſired, that the treaties between England and the 
States- general ſhould be layed before their houſe. 
Theſe being peruſed, they reſolved upon an ad- 
dreſs, to defire his majeſty would enter into ſuch 
negotiations with the States-general and other poten- 
fates, as might moſt effectually conduce to the mutual 
ſafety of Great- Britain and the United-Provinces, 
as well as to the preſervation of the peace of Eu- 
rope; and to aſſure him of their ſupport and affiſ- 
tance, in performance of the treaty ſubſiſting be- 
tween England and the States-genera]. This reſo- 
lution, however, was not carried without great op- 
poſition from thoſe who were averſe to the nation's 
involving itſelf in another war upon the continent, 
The king profeſſed himſelf extremely well pleaſed 
with this addreſs, and told them he would imme- 
diately order his miniſters abroad to act in concert 
with the States- general and other powers, for the 
attainment of thoſe ends they propoſed. 
He communicated to the commons a letter writ- 
ten by the earl of Melfort to his brother the earl of 
Perth, governor to the pretended prince of Wales, 
It had been miſlayed by accident, and came to Lon- 
don in the French mail.. It contained a ſcheme for 
another invaſion of England, together with ſome 
reflections upon the character of the earl of Mid- 


dleton, who had ſupplanted him at the court of St. 
Germain's. Melfort was a mere projector, and 
ſcems to have had no other view than that of recom- 
ee 
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rival into diſgrace. The houſe of lords, to whom 4. C. 1700- 
the letter was alſo imparted, ordered it to be print- 
ed, and next day preſented an addreſs, thanking 
his majeſty for his care of the proteſtant religion; 
deſiring all the treaties made ſince the laſt war might 
be layed before them; requeſting him to engage 
in ſuch alliances as he ſnould think proper for pre- 
ſerving the balance of power in Europe; aſſuring 
him of their concurrence; expreſſing their acknow- 
ledgment for his having communicated Melfort's 
letter; deſiring he would give order for ſeizing the 
horſes and arms of diſaffected perſons; for remov- 
ing papiſts from London; and for ſearching after 
thoſe arms and proviſions of war mentioned in the 
letter: finally, they requeſted him to equip ſpeedily 
a ſufficient fleet for the defence of himſelf and his 
kingdom. They received a gracious anſwer to this 
addreſs, which was a further encouragement to the 
king to put his own private deſigns 1n execution 
and towards the ſame end the letter contribured not 
a little, by inflaming the fears and reſentment of 
the nation againſt France, which in vain diſclaimed 
the earl of Melfort as a fantaſtical ſchemer, to whom 
no regard was payed at the court of Verſailles. The 
French miniſtry complained of the publication of 
this letter, as an attempt to ſow jealouſies between 
the two crowns; and, as a convincing proof of 
their ſincerity, baniſhed the earl of Melfort to 
Angers. | | 
The credit of exchequer bills was ſo lowered by succeonotf 
the change of the miniſtry, and the lapſe of the ge gon 
time allotted for their circulation, that they fell near the prince 
twenty per cent. to the prejudice of the revenue, fee 
and the diſcredit of the government in foreign coun- ger of Hano- 
tries. The commons having taken this affair into — 
conſideration, voted, That proviſion ſhould be heirs of her 
made from time to time for making good the prin- . 
£pal and intereſt due on all parliamentary funds; 
P 4 and 
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A. C. 1700, and afterwards paſſed a bill for renewing the bills 


of credit, commonly called Exchequer-bills. This 
was ſent up to the lords on the ſixth day of March, 
and on the thirteenth received the royal aſſent. The 
next object that engroſſed the attention of the com- 
mons was the ſettlement of the ſucceſſion to the 
throne, which the king had recommended to their 


conſideration in the beginning of the ſeſſion. Hav- 


ing deliberated on this ſubject, they reſolved, I hat 
for the preſervation of the peace and happineſs of 
the kingdom, and the ſecurity of the proteſtant re- 
ligion, it was abſolutely neceſſary, that a further 
declaration ſhould be made of the limitation and 
ſucceſſion of the crown in the proteſtant line, after 
his majeſty and the princeſs, and the heirs of their 
bodies reſpectively: and, That further proviſion 
ſhould be firſt made for the ſecurity of the rights 
and liberties of the people. Mr. Harley moved, 
That ſome conditions of government might be ſet- 
tled as preliminaries, before they ſhould proceed 
to the nomination of the perſon, that their ſecurity 
might be complete. According they deliberated 
on this ſubject, and agreed to the following reſo- 
lutions : That whoever ſhall hereafter come to the 
poſſeſſion of this crown, ſhall join in communion 
with the church of England as by law eſtabliſhed ; 
That, in caſe the crown and imperial dignity of 
this realm ſhall hereafter come to any perſon, not 
being a native of this kingdom of England, this 
nation be not obliged to engage in any war for the 
defence of any dominions or territories which do 


not belong to the crown of England, without the 


conſent of parliament: That no perſon who ſhall 
hereafter come to the poſſeſſion of the crown, ſhall 
go out of the dominions of England, Scotland, or 
Ireland, without conſent of parhament : That, from 
and after the time, that the further limitation by this 
act ſhall take effect, all matters and things relating 


do 
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to the well governing of this kingdom, which are 4. c. . 


properly cognizable in the privy- council, by the 
laws and cuſtoms of the realm, ſhall be tranſacted 
there, and all reſolutions taken thereupon, ſhall be 
ſigned by ſuch of the privy- council as ſhall adviſe 
and conſent to the ſame : That after the limitation 
ſhall take effect, no perſon born out of the king- 
dom of England, Scotland, or Ireland, or the domi- 
nions thereunto belonging, although he be natura- 


lized, and make a denizen {except ſuch as are born 
of Engliſh parents) ſhall be capable to be of the 
privy-council, or a member of either houſe of par- 
liament, or to enjoy any office or place of truſt, 


either civil or military, or to have any grant of 
lands, tenements, or hereditaments from the crown 


to himſelf, or to any others in truſt for him: That 


no perſon who has an office or place of profit under 
the king, or receives a penſion from the crown, 
ſhall be capable of ſerving as member of the houſe 
of commons: That after the limitation ſhall take 
effect, judges commiſſions be made, quamdiu ſe 
bene geſſerint, and their ſalaries aſcertained and 


eſtabliſhed; but, upon the addreſs of both houſes 


of parliament, it may be lawful to remove them: 


That no pardon under the great ſeal of England be 
pleadable to an impeachment by the commons in 
parliament. Having ſettled theſe preliminaries, they 
reſolved, That the princeſs Sophia, dutcheſs dowager 
of Hanover, be declared the next in ſucceſſion to 
the crown of England, in the proteſtant line, after 
his majeſty and the princeſs, and the heirs of their 
bodies reſpectively: and, That the further limita- 
tion of the crown be to the ſaid princeſs Sophia and 
the heirs of her body, being proteſtants. A bill 
being formed on theſe reſolutions, was ſent up to 
the houſe of lords, where it met with ſome oppoſi- 
tion from the marquis of Normanby; and a proteſt 
was entered againſt it by the earls of Huntington 
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A. C. 170. and Plymouth, the lords Guildford and Jeffries. 
| Nevertheleſs, it paſſed without amendments, and 
on the twelfth day of June received the royal aſſent: 
yet, the king was extremely mortified at the preli- 
minary limitations, which he conſidered as an open 
inſult on his own conduct and adminiſtration ; not 
but that they were neceſſary precautions, naturally 
ſuggeſted by the experience of thoſe evils to which 
the nation had been already expoſed, in conſequence 
of raiſing a foreign prince to the throne of Eng- 
land. As the Tories lay under the im putation of 
favouring the late king's intereſt, they exerted 
themſelves zealouſly on this occaſion, to wipe off 
the aſperſion, and inſinuate themſelves into the con- 
fidence of the people; hoping, that in the ſequel 
they ſhould be able to reſtrain the nation from en- 
gaging too deep in the affairs of. the continent, 
without incufring the charge of diſaffection to the 
preſent king and government. The act of ſettle- 
ment being paſſed, the earl of Macclesfield was 
ſent to notify the tranſaction to the electreſs Sophia, 
who likewiſe received from his hands the order of 

the garter. 1 | 
The dutch- The act of ſucceſſion gave umbrage to all the 
3 popith princes who were more nearly related to the 
eainft this Crown than this lady, whom the parliament had pre- 
ferred to all others. The dutcheſs of Savoy, grand- 
daughter to king Charles I. by her mother, ordered 
her ambaſſador count Maffei, to make a proteſta- 
tion to the parliament of England, in her name, 
againſt all reſolutions and deciſions contrary to her 
title, as ſole daughter to the princeſs Henrietta, next 
in ſucceſſion to the crown of England, after king 
Willlam and the princeſs Anne of Denmark. 
Two copies of this proteſt Maffei ſent in letters 
to the lord-keeper and the ſpeaker of the lower 
| houſe, by two of his gentlemen, and a public notary 
ꝛ0 atteſt the delivery; but, no notice was taken of 
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the declaration, The duke of Savoy, while his A. C. 270. 
miniſter was thus employed in England, engaged 
in an alliance with the crowns of France and Spain, 
on condition, That his catholic majeſty ſhould eſ- 
ouſe his youngeſt daughter without a dowry: 
That he himſelf ſhould command the allied army 
in Italy, and furniſh eight thouſand infantry, with 
five and twenty hundred horſe, in conſideration of 
a monthly ſubſidy of fifty thouſand crowns. 
During theſe tranſactions, Mr. Stanhope envoy rnefe@ual 
extraordinary to the States-general, was empowered 2<zotiation 
to treat with the miniſters of France and Spain, ac- France. 
cording to the addreſſes of both houſes: of parlia- 
ment. He repreſented, that though his moſt chriſ- 
tian majeſty. had thought fit ro deviate from the par- 
tition-treaty, it was not reaſonable that the king of 
England ſhould loſe the effect of that convention: 
he therefore expected ſome ſecurity for the peace 
of Europe ; and for that purpoſe inſiſted upon cer- 
tain articles, importing, That the French king 
thould immediately withdraw his troops from the 
Spaniſh Netherlands: That, for the ſecurity of 
England, the cities of Oftend and Newport ſhould 
be delivered mto the hands of his Britannic ma- 
jeſty: That no kingdom, provinces, cities, lands, 
or places belonging to the crown of Spain, ſhould 
ever be yielded or transferred to the crown of 
France, on any pretence whatever: That the ſub- 
jects of his Britannic majeſty ſhould retain all the 
privileges, rights, and immunities, with regard to 
their navigation and commerce in the dominions of : 7 
Spain, which they enjoyed at the death of his late 
catholic majeſty : and alſo all ſuch immunities, 
rights, and franchiſes, as the ſubjects of France, or 
any other power, either poſſeſs for the preſent, or 
may enjoy for the future: That all treaties of peace 
and conventions between England and Spain ſhould 
be renewed; and, That a treaty formed on theſe 
c d 
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demands ſhould be guarantied by ſuch powers as 
one or other of the contractors ſhould follicit and 
prevail upon to accede. Such likewiſe were the 
propofals made by the States-general, with this 
difference, that they demanded as cautionary towns 
all the ſtrongeſt places in the Netherlands. Count 
D' Avaux, the French miniſter, was ſo ſurpriſed at 
theſe exorbitant demands, that he could not help 
ſaying, They could not have been higher if his ma- 
ſter had Joft four ſucceſſive battles. He affured 
them, that his moſt chriſtian majeſty would with- 


draw his troops from the Spaniſh Netherlands, as 


Severe ad- 
dreſſes from 
both houſes 
in relation 
to the par- 
tition - trea- 
8 


ſoon as the king of Spain fhould have forces of his 
own ſufficient to guard the country; but, with re- 
ſpe& to the other articles, he could give no other 
anſwer, but that he would immediately tranſmit 
them to Verſailles. Lewis was filled with indigna- 
tion at the inſolent ſtrain of thoſe propoſals, which 
he conſiderèd as a ſure mark of William's hoſtile 
intentions. He refuſed to give any other ſecurity 
for the peace of Europe, than a renewal of the 
treaty of Ryſwick ; and he is faid to have tamper. 
ed, by means of his agents and emiſſaries, with the 
members of the Engliſh parliament, that they 
might oppoſe all ſteps tending to a new war on 
the continent. . | 
King William certainly had no expectation that 
France would cloſe with ſuch propoſals ; but, he 
was not without hope, that her refuſal would warm 
the Engliſh nation into a concurrence with his de- 
figns. He communicated to the houſe of com- 
mons the demands which had been made by him 
and the States general; and gave them to under- 
ſtand, that he would from time to time make them 
acquainted with the progreſs of the negotiation. 
The commons ſuſpecting, that his intention was to 
make them parties in a congreſs which he might 
conduct to a different end from that which they 
propoſed, 
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propoſed, reſolved to ſignify their ſentiments in the * C. 1770. 
anſwer to this meſſage. I hey called for the treaty f 
of partition, which being read, they voted an ad- 
dreſs of thanks to his majeſty for his gracious de- 
claration, that he would make them acquainted 
with the progreſs of the negotiation ; and they 

| ſignified their diſapprobation of the partition-treaty, 
figned with the great ſeal of England, without the 
advice of the parliament which was then fitting, 
and productive of ill conſequences to the kingdom, 
as well as to the peace of Europe, as it aſſigned 
over to the French king ſuch a large portion of the 
Spaniſh dominions. Nothing could be more mor- 
tifying to the king than this open attack upon his 

own conduct; yet he ſuppreſſed his reſentment, and 

without taking the leaſt notice of their ſentiments 
with reſpe& to the partition-treaty, aſſured them, 
that he ſhould be always ready to receive their ad- 
vice on the negotiation which he had ſet on foot, 
according to their deſire. The debates in the houſe 
of commons upon the ſubject of the partition-treaty, 
roſe to ſuch violence, that divers members, indeclaim- 
ing againſt it, tranſgreſſed the bounds of decency. 
Sir Edward Seymour compared the diviſion which 
had been made of the Spaniſh territories, to a rob- 
bery on the highway; and Mr. Howe did not 
ſcruple to ſay it was a felonious treaty : an expreſ- 
ſion, which the king reſented to ſuch a degree, that 
he declared he would have demanded perſonal ſa- 
tisfaction with his ſword, had not he been reſtrained 
by the diſparity of condition between himſelf and 
the perſon who had offered ſuch an outrageous in- 

ſult to his honour. Whether the Tories intended 
to alienate the minds of the nation from all foreign 
connexions, or to wreak their vengeance on the 
late miniſters, whom they hated as the chiefs of 
the Whig party, certain it is, they now raiſed an 
univerſal outcry againſt the partition- treaty, which 
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4. c. 1706. was not only condemned in public pamphlets and 


private converſation, but even brought into the 
houſe of lords as an object of parliamentary-cen- 
ſure. In the month of March a warm debate on 
this ſubject was begun by Sheffield marquis of Nor- 


manby, and carried on with great vehemence by 


other noblemen of the ſame faction. They ex- 
claimed againſt the article by which ſo many terri- 
tories were added to the crown of France: they 
complained, that the emperor had been forſaken: 
that the treaty was not communicated to the privy- 
council or miniſtry, but clandeſtinely tranſacted by 
the earls of Portland and Jerſey : and, that the ſanc- 
tion of the great ſeal had been unjuſtly and irregu- 
larly applied, firſt to blank powers, and afterwards 
to the treaty itſelf, The courtiers replied, that the 
king had engaged in a treaty of partition at the de- 
fire of the emperor, who had agreed to every arti- 
cle except that relating to the dutchy of Milan, and 
afterwards deſired, that his majeſty would procure 
for him the beſt terms he could obtain; above all 
things recommending ſecreſy, that he might not for- 
feit his intereſt in Spain, by ſeeming to conſent to 
the treaty : that foreign negotiations being intruſted 
to the care of the crown, the king lay under no 
legal obligation to communicate ſuch ſecrets of ſtate 
to his council; far leſs was he obliged to follow 
their advice: and, that the keeper of the great ſeal 
had no authority for refuſing to apply it to any 
wers or treaty which the king ſhould grant or 
conclude, unleſs they were contrary to law, which 
had made no proviſion for ſuch an emergency}. 


1 In the courſe of this debate, the French king was not only to be re- 
earl of Rocheſter reprehended ſome ſpected, but likewiſe to be feared ; a 
lords for ſpeaking diſreſpefully of the certain lord replied, he hoped no man 


French king, obſerving, that it was pe- in England needed to be afraid of the 


culiarly incumbent on peers to treat - French king, much leſs the peer who 
monarchs with decorum and reſpect, ſpoke laft, who was too much a ſriend 
as they derived their dignity from the to that monarch to fear any thing 
crown, Another affirming, that the from his reſentment, Th 
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The earl of Portland apprehending that this tempeſt A. c. e 


would burſt upon his head, declared, on the ſecond 
day of the debate, that he had by the king's order 
communicated the treaty before it was concluded, 
to the earls of Pembroke and Marlborough, the 
lords Lonſdale, Somers, Hallifax, and ſecretary 
Vernon. Theſe noblemen owned, that they had 
been made acquainted with the ſubſtance of it : that 
when they excepted to ſome particulars, they were 
told, his majeſty had carried the matter as far as it 
could be advanced, and that he could obtain no 
better terms: thus aſſured that every article was 
already ſettled, they no longer inſiſted upon parti- 
culars, but gave their advice, that his majeſty 
ſhould not engage himſelf in any meaſure that 
would produce a new war, ſeeing the nation had 
been ſo uneaſy under the laſt. After long debates, 
and great variety as well as virulence of altercation, 
they agreed to an addreſs, in which they diſapprov- 
ed of the partition-treaty, as a ſcheme inconſiſtent 
with the peace and ſafety of Europe, as well as 
prejudicial to the intereſt of Great- Britain. They 
complained, that neither the inſtructions given to 
his plenipotentiaries, nor the draught of the treaty 
itſelf, had been laid before his majeſty's council. 
They humbly beſought him, that for the future, 
he would in all matters of importance, require, 
and admit the advice of his natural-born ſubjects 
of known probity and fortune: and, that he would 
conſtitute a council of ſuch perſons, to whom he 
might impart all affairs which ſhould any way con- 
cern him and his dominions. They obſerved, that 
intereſt and natural affection to their country, would 
incline them to every meaſure that might tend ro 
its welfare and proſperity ; whereas ſtrangers could 
not be ſo much influenced by thoſe conſiderations : 
that their knowledge of the country would render 
them more capable than foreigners could be, of 
adviſing 
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A:C. 1900. adviſing his majefty touching the true intereſts of 
Burnet. His kingdom: that they had exhibired ſuch repeat- 
Sen. ed demonſtrations. of their duty and affection, as 


eee muſt convince his majeſty of their zeal in his ſer- 
Tindal. vice; nor could he want the knowledge of perſons 


Kah. fit to be employed in all his ſecret and arduous af- 


V ol taire, 


fairs: finally, as the French king appeared to have 
violated the treaty of partition, they adviſed his 
majeſty in future negotiations with that prince, to 
proceed with ſuch caution as might imply a real 
ſecurity. ö 
Williamis The king received this ſevere remonſtrance with 
—— his uſual phlegm, ſaying, it contained matter of very 
the king of great moment; and that he would take care that 
pal all treaties he made ſhould be for the honour and 
ſafety of England. Though he deeply felt this 
affront, he would not alter his conduct towards the 
new miniſters ; but, he plainly perceived their in- 
tention was to thwart him in his favourite meaſure, 
and humble him into a dependence upon their in- 
tereſt in parliament. On the laſt day of March he 
imparted to the commons the French king's decla- 
ration, that he would grant no other ſecurity than 
a renewal of the treaty of Ryfwick : ſo that the 
negotiation ſeemed to be at an end. He likewiſe 
communicated two reſolutions of the ſtates-general, 
with a memorial from their envoy in England, re- 
lating to the ſhips they had equipped with a view 
to join the Engliſh fleet, and the ſuccours ſtipu- 
lated in the treaty concluded in the year one thou- 
ſand ſix hundred and ſeventy-ſeven, which they de- 
fired might be ſent over with all convenient expedi- 
tion. The houſe having conſidered this meſſage, 
unanimouſly reſolved, to deſire his majeſty would 
carry on the negotiations in concert with the ſtates- 
general, and take ſuch meaſures therein as might 
moſt conduce to their ſafety ; and, they aſſured him, 
they would effectually enable him- to ſupport the 
| | treaty 
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treaty. of ſeventy-ſeven, by which England was A. c. 1701. 


bound to aſſiſt them with ten thouſand men, and 
twenty ſhips of war, in caſe they ſhould be attack- 
ed. Though the king was nettled at that part of 
this addreſs, which; by confining him to one treaty; 
implied their diſapprobation of a new confederacy; 
he diſcovered: no ſighs of emotion; but thanked 
them for the aſſurance - they had given; and told 
them he had ſent orders to his envoy at'the Hague, 
to continue the conferences with the courts of 
France and Spain. On the nineteenth day of April 
the marquis de Torcy delivered to the earl of 
Mancheſter at Paris, a letter, from the new king of 
Spain to his Britannic majeſty, notifying his acceſ- 
ſion to that throne, and expreſſing a defire of culti- 
vating a mutual friendſhip with the king and crown 
of England. How averſe ſoever William might 
have been to any correſpondence of this ſort, the 
earl of Rocheſter and the new ; miniſters, impor- 
tuned him in ſuch. a manner to acknowledge Philip, 
that he at length complied with their intreaties; 
and wrote a civil anſwer to his moſt catholic ma- 
jeſty. This was a very alarming incident to the 
emperor, who was bent upon a war with the two 
crowns, and had determined to ſend prince Eugene 
with an army into Italy, to take poſſeſſion of the 
dutchy of Milan, as a fief of the empire. The. 
new Pope Clement XI. who had ſueceeded to the 
papacy in the preceding year, was attached to the 
French intereſt, while che Venetians favoured the 
emperor; but they refuſed to declare themſelves 
at this juncture. 


The French king conſented to a renewal of the The two 
negotiations at the Hague; but, in the mean time bouſcs ſeem 
do enter into 


tampered with the Dutch deputies, to engage them che king's 
in a ſeparate treaty, Finding them determined to meaſures, 


act in concert with the king of England, he protrac- 
ted the conferences, in order to gain time, while, 
N®. 85. 8 | — 
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4. e. 4508. he erected fortifications,” and drew lines on the fron- 


tiers of Holland, divided the princes of the empire 
by his intrigues, and endeavoured to gain over the 


ſtates of Italy. The Dutch, mean while, exerted 
themſelves in providing for their own ſeeurity, 
They reinforced their garriſons, purchafed ſupplies, 


aud ſollicited ſuccours from foreign potentates. The 


ſtates wrote a letter to king William, explaining the 
danger of their ſituation, profeſſing the moſt in- 
violable attachment to the intereſt of England, and 
deſiring, that the ſtipulated number of troops ſhould 
be ſenr immediately to their aſſiſtance. - The three 
Seottiſh regiments which he had retained in his 
own pay, were immediately tranſported from Scot- 
hand. The letter of the ſtates-general he commu- 
nicated to the houſe of commons, who, having 
taken it into conſideration, refolved to aſſiſt his ma- 
Jeſty to ſupport his allies in maintaining the liberty 
of Europe; and to provide immediate ſuccours 
for the ſtates general, according to the treaty of 


ſeventy-ſeven. The houſe of peers, to whom the 


letter was alſo communicated, carried their zeal 
{till farther. They preſented an addrefs, in which 
they deſired his. majeſty would not only perform 
the articles of any former treaty with the ſtates-ge- 
neral, but alſo engage with them in a ftri& - league 
offenſive and defenſive, for their common preſerva- 
tion; and invite into it all the princes and ſtates 
that were concerned in the preſent viſible danger 
ariſing from the union of France and Spain. They 
exhorted him to enter into ſuch alliances with the 
emperor, as his majeſty ſhould think neceſſary, pur- 


ſuant to the ends of the treaty concluded in the 
year one thouſand: ſix hundred and eighty-nine. 


They aſſured him of their hearty and ſincere aſſiſt- 
ance, not doubting that almighty God would pro- 
tet his ſacred perſon i in ſo righteous a cauſe; and, 
2 the unanimity, wealth, und courage of his we 

jects 
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jets FR carry him with honour and ſacceſs 
through all the difficulties of a juſt war. Laſtly, 
they took leave humbly to repreſent, that the dan 
gers to which his kingdom and allies had been ex- 
pofed, were chiefly owing to the fatal counſels that 
prevented his n s fooner meeting his n 
in parlament. 
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Theſe proceedings of both houſes could: not bak The com- 
be very agreeable to- the king, who expreſſed his Mmm. 


to wreak 


fatisfaction in his anſwer to each apart. They were their venge· 


the mofe remarkable, as at this very time conſi- 
derable progreſs was made in a deſign to impeach 
the old miniſtry. This deviation, therefore, from 


ance on the 
old miniſtry, 


the tenour of their former conduct; could be owing 


to no other motive than a ſenſe of their own dan 
ger, and reſentment againſt France, which, even 
during che negotiatien, had been ſecretly employed 
in making preparations to ſurpriſe and diſtreſs the 
ſtates: general. The commons having expreſſed 
their ſentiments on this ſubject, reſumed the cons 
fideratioh of the partition-tyeaty. They had ap- 
pointed a cõmmittee to examine the journals of the 
houſe of lords, and to report their proceedings in 
relation to tlie treaty of partition. When the re- 
port was fade by Sir Eduard Seymour, the houſe 
reſolved itfelF into 2 committee, to conſider the 
ſtate of the nation; and, after warm debates, re- 
folved; That William eatl of Portland, by negott- 
ating ind concluding the treaty of partition, was 
gvilty of /a high crime and miſdemeanour. They 
ordered Sir John LeviforrGower to impeach him at 
the bar of the houfe' of lords; and: named a com- 
mittee” to Prepare the' articles of his impeachment. 
Then, in a conference with the lords, they deſired 
to know che particulars · of hat had paſſed between 
the earl of Portland and ſecretary Vernon, in re- 
lation to the partition-treaty, as alſo what other in- 
formation they had obtained concerning negoti- 

0 Q 2 ations 
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A. C. igt. ations. or treaties of partition of the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy. The lords demurring to this demand, the 
lower houſe reſolved to addreſs the king, That 
copies of both treaties of partition, together with 
all the powers and inſtructions for negotiating thoſe 
treaties, ſnould be laid before them. The copies 
were accordingly produced, and the lords ſent down 
to the commons two papers, containing the powers 
granted to the earls of Portland and Jerſey, for ſign- 
ing both treaties of partition. The houſe after. 
wards ordered, That Mr. ſecretary Vernon ſhould 
lay before them all the letters which had paſſed be- 

tween the earl of Portland and him, in relation to 
thoſe treaties; and he thought proper to obey their 
command. Nothing could be more ſcandalouſly 
partial than the conduct of the commons on this 
occaſion. They reſolved to ſkreen the earl of 
Jerſry, Sir Joſeph Williamſon, and Mr. Vernon, 
who had been as deeply concerned as any others in 
that tranſaction; and. pointed all their vengeance 
againſt the earls of Portland and Orford, the lords 
Somers and Hallifax. Some of the members even 
tampered with Kidd, Wwho was now a. priſoner in 
Newgate; to accuſe lord Somers as having en- 
couraged him in his piracy. He was brought to the 
bar of the houſe, and examined; but he declared, 
that he had never ſpoke to lord Somers; and that 
he had no order from thoſe concerned in the ſhip, 
but that of purſuing his voyage againſt the pirates 
in Madagaſcar. Finding him unfit for their pur- 
poſe, they left him to the courſe of law; and he, 
with ſome of his crew, were hanged. __ 

The ele of Lord Somers underſtanding that he was accuſed 

Portand in the houſe of commons, of having conſented to 

mme partition-treaty, deſired, that he might be ad- 

Semer:and mitted and heard in his own defence. His requeſt 

bod, : being granted, he told the houſe, that when he. re- 
ceived the king's letter concerning the partition- 

| a treaty, 


* 
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had that king died before the treaty was finiſhed, 
and he been blamed for delaying the neceſſary 
owers, he could not have juſtified his own con- 
duct, ſince the king's letter was really a warrant : 
that, nevertheleſs, he had written a letter to his 
majeſty, objecting to ſeveral particulars in the treaty, 
and propoſing other articles which he thought were 


for the intereſt of his country: that he thought 


himſelf bound to put the great ſeal to the treaty 
when it was concluded: that, as a privy-counſellor, 
he had offered his beſt advice, and as chancellor, 

executed his office according to his duty. After 
he had withdrawn, his juſtification gave riſe to a 


long debate, which ended in a reſolution carried 


by 2 majority of ſeven voices, That John lord 
Somers, by adviſing his majeſty to conclude the 
treaty of partition, hereby large territo-ies-of the 


Spanih monarchy were to be delivered up to 
Francs, was guilty of a high crime and” miſde- 
meanour. Votes to the fame effect were palled 
againſt Edward earl of Orford, and Charles lord 


Ha lifax; and all three were impeached at the bar 
of the u per houſe. But, the commons knowing 
that tho 25 impeachments would produce nothing in 
the houſe of lords, where the oppoſite intereſt pre- 
cominated, they reſolved to proceed againft the 
acculed noblemen in a more expeditious and effec- 
tual way of branding their reputation. They voted 
and preſent=d an acldreſs to The k ing deſiring! he 


would remove them from his councils and preſence 


for ever, as adviſers of a treaty fo pernicious to the 
trade and welfare of England. They concluded, 
by! repe eating their aſſurances, that they would al- 
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owers in the moſt ſecret manner, he thought it 
would have been taking too much upon him to 
put a ſtop to a treaty of ſuch conſequence, when 
the life of the king of S Iu was fo precarious ; for, 
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ways ſtand by and ſupport his majeſty to the urmoſt 
of their power, againſt all his enemies both at 
hams and abroad. The king, in his anſwer, art- 
ully overlooked the firſt part of the remonſtrance. 


He thanked them for their repeated aſſurances; 


and told them he would employ none in his ſervice 
but ſuch as ſhould be thought moſt likely to im- 
prove that mutual truſt and confidence between him 
and his people, which was ſo neceſſary at that con- 


juncture, both for their own ſecurity and the pre- 


| Diſputes be- 


tween the 
two houſes, 


ſervation of their allies. _ . be 

The lords, incenſed at this ſtep of the commons, 
which they conſidered as an inſult upon their tri- 
bunal, and a violation of common julfice, drew up 
and delivered a counter- addreſs, —— beſeech- 
ing his majeſty, that he would not paſs any cenſure 
upon the accuſed lords, until they ſhould be tried 
on the impeachments, .and judgment be given ac- 
cording to the uſage of parliament. The king was 
ſo perplexed by theſe oppoſite repreſentations, that 
he knew not well what courſe to follow. He made 
no reply to the counter-addreſs; but allowed the 
names of the impeached lords to remain in the 
council- books. The commons having carried their 
point, which was to ſtigmatize thoſe noblemen, and 


prevent their being employed for the future, ſuffer- 


_ laſtly, of having adviſed the partition treaty. The 


ed the impeachments to be neglected, until they 
themſelves moved for trial. On the fifth day of 
May the houſe of lords ſent a meſſage to the com- 
mons, importing, That no articles had as yet been 
exhibited againſt the noblemen whom they had im- 
peached. The charge was immediately drawn up 
againſt the earl of Orford, whom they accuſed of 
having received exorbitant grants from the crown: 
of having been concerned with Kidd the pirate: of 
having committed abuſes in managing and victual- 
ling the fleet when it lay on the coaſt of Spain: and 


carl 
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earl in his own defence declared, that he had receiv- A. & 1701. 


ed no grant from the king, except a very diſtant 
reverſion, and a preſent of ten thouſand pounds after 
he had defeated the French at La Hogue: that in 


Kidd's affair he had acted legally, and with a good 


intention towards the public, though to his own 
loſs: that his accounts with regard to the fleet 
which he commanded, had been examined and 


paſſed; yet, he was ready to wave that advantage, 


and juſtify himſelf in every particular: and he ab- 
ſolutely denied, that he had given any advice con- 
cerning the treaty of partition. Lord Somers was 
accuſed of having ſet the ſeals to the powers, and 
afterwards to the treaties: of having accepted ſome 
grants: of having been an accomplice with Kidd: 
and, of having been guilty of partial and dilatory 


4 


proceedings in chancery. He anſwered every article 


of the charge; but, no replication was made by the 
commons, either to him or the earl of Orford. 
When the commons were ſtimulated by another 
meſſage from the peers, releating to the impeach- 


ments of the earl of Portland and lord Hallifax, 


they declined exhibiting articles againſt the former, 
on pretence of reſpect for his majeſty; but, on the 
fourteenth of June the charge againſt Hallifax was 
ſent up to the lords. He was taxed with poſſeſſing 
a grant in Ireland, without paying the produce of 
it, according to the law lately enacted concerning 
thoſe grants: with enjoying another grant out of 
the foreſt of Dean, to the walte of the timber, and 
the prejudice of the navy: with having held places 
that were incompatible, by being at the ſame time 
commiſſioner of the treaſury, and chancellor of the 
exchequer: and, with having adviſed the two trea- 
ties of partition. He anſwered, that his grant in 
Ireland was of debts and ſums of money, not within 
the act concerning conſiſcated eſtates: that all he 
had ever received from it, did not exceed four hun- 
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common action would lie againſt him; but ever 

man was not to be impeached who did not diſcharge 
his debts at the very day of payment. He obſerved, 
that as his grant in the foreſt of Dean extended to 
weedings only, it could occaſion no waſte of timber, 
nor prejudice to the navy : that the auditor's place 
was held by another perſon, until he obtained the 
king's leave to withdraw from the treaſury: that he 


never ſaw the firit treaty of partition, nor was his 


advice aſked upon the ſubject: that he had never 
heard of the ſecond but once before it was conchud- 
ed; and then he ſpoke his ſentiments freely on the 
ſubject. This antwer, like the others, would have 
been neglected by the commons, whofe aim was 
now to evade the trials, had not the lords preſſed 


them by meſſages to expedite the articles. They 
even appointed a day for Orford's trial, and ſigni- 


fied their reſolution to the commons, who deſired 


thar a committee of both houſes ſhould be named 
for ſettling preliminaries, one of which was, That 


the lord to be tried ſhould not fit as a peer; and the 


bother imported, That thoſe lords impeached for the 


ſame matter ſhould not vote in the trial of each 
other. They likewiſe deſired, that lord Somers 


ſhould be firit tried. The lords made no objection 
to this laſt demand; but they rejected the propoſal 
of a committee conſiſting of both houſes, alledging, 
that the commons were parties, and had no title to 
ſit in equality with the judges, or to ſettle matters 


relating to the trial: that this was a demand con- 


trary to the principles of law and rules of fuſtice, 
and never p ractiſed in any court or nation. The 
lords, indeed, had yielded to this expedient in the 
popiſh plot, becauſe it was a caſe of treaſon, in 
which the king's life and ſafety of the kingdom 
were concerned, while the people were jealous of 
the court, and the whole nation was in a ferment: 


but 
2 
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but at preſent the times were quiet, and the charge & C. 0. 
amounted to nothing more than miſdemeanours ; 
therefore the lords could' not affent ro ſuch a pro- 
poſal as was derogatory from their juriſdiction, 
Neither would they agree to the preliminaries ; but 
on the twelfth day of June, reſolved, That no peer 
impeached for high crimes and miſdemeanours, 
ſnould upon his trial be without the bar: and, That 
no peer impeached can be precluded from voting 
on any occaſion, except in his own trial. Divers 
meſſages paſſed between the two houſes ; the com- 
mons {til} inſiſting upon a committee to ſettle pre- 
liminaries: at length, the diſpute was brought to a 
free conference. | e | 

Mean while, the king going to the houſe of The hou 
peers, gave the royal aſſent to the bill of ſucceſſion f Pg 
and in his ſpeech expreſſed his warm acknowledg- impeachea 
ments for their repeated affurances of ſupporting lord. 
him in ſuch alliances as ſhould be moſt proper for 
the preſervation of the liberty of Europe, and for 
the ſecurity of England and the ſtates-general. He 
obſerved, that the ſeaſon of the year was advanced; 
that the poſture of affairs abſolutely required his 
preſence abroad: and, he recommended diſpatch 
of the public buſineſs, eſpecially of thoſe matters 
which were of the greateſt importance. The com- 

mons thanked him in an addreſs for having ap- 
proved of their proceedings: declared they would 
ſupport him in ſuch alliances as he ſhould think fit to 
make in conjunction with the emperor and the ſtates- 
general, for the peace of Europe, and reducing 
che exorbitant power of France. Then they re- 
ſumed their diſpute with the upper houſe. In the 
free conference, lord Haverſham happened to tax 
the commons with partiality, in impeaching ſome 
lords and ſcreening others, who were equally guilty 
of the ſame miſdemeanours. Sir Chriſtopher Muſ- 
grave and the managers for the commons _— 
ately 
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6. C. jon ately withdrew ; and this unguarded ſally being 
reported to the houſe, they immediately reſolved, 
That John lord Haverſham had uttered moſt ſcan- 
dalous reproaches and falſe expreſſions, highly re- 
flecting upon the honour and juſtice of the houſe 
of commons, tending to a breach in the good cor- 
reſpondence between the two houſes, and to the in- 
terruption of the public juſtice of the nation: That 
the ſaid lord Haverſham ſhould be charged before 
the lords for the ſaid words : That the lords ſhould 
be deſired to proceed in juſtice againſt him, and to in- 
flict upon him ſuch puniſhment as ſo high an offence 
againſt the commons did deſerve. The commons 
had now found a pretence to juſtify their delay ; and 

declared they would not renew the conference un- 
til they ſhould have received ſatisfaction. Lord 
Haverſham offered to ſubmit to a trial; but, in- 
ſifted on their firſt proving the words which he was 
ſaid to have ſpoken. When this declaration was 
imparted to the commons, they ſaid, the lords ought 
to have cenſured him in a ſummary way; and ſtill 
refuſed to renew the conference. The lords, on 
the other hand, came to a reſolution, That there 
ſhould not be a committee of both houſes concern- 
ing the trial of the impeached lords. Then they 
reſolved, That lord Somers ſhquld be tried in Weſt- 
minſter-hall on Tueſday the ſeventeenth day of 
June, and ſignified this reſolution to the lower 
houſe; reminding them, at the ſame time, of the 
articles againſt the earl of Portland. The com- 
mons refuſed to appear, alledging, they were the 
only judges, and that the evidence was not yet 
prepared. They ſent up the reaſons of their non- 
appearance to the houſe. of lords, where they were 
ſupported- by the new miniſtry and all the malcon- 
tents, and produced very warm debates. The ma- 
jority carried their point piecemeal, by dint of dit- 
ferent votes, againſt which very ſevere proteſts ref 
| | entered. 
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entered. On the day appointed for the tral, they wie . 


ſent a malkge to the commons, that they were 
going to Weſtminſter-hall. The other impeached 
lords aſked leave, and were permitted to withdraw. 
The articles of impeachment againſt lord Somers, 
and his anſwers, being read in Weſtminſter-hall, 
and the commons not appearing to proſecute, the 
lords adjourned to their own houſe, where they de- 
bated concerning the queſtion that was to be put. 
This being ſettled, they returned to Weſtminſter- 
hall; and the queſtion, being put, Lage 39g 
« lord Somers be acquitted of the articles of im- 
_ «. peachment. againſt him, exhibited by the houſe 

« of commons, and all things therein contained: 
and, That the impeachment be diſmiſſed ?” It 
was carried by a majority of thirty-five. The eom · 
mons, exaſperated at theſe proceedings, reſolved, 
That the lords had refuſed juſtice to the commons: 
That they had endeavoured to overturn the right 
of impeachments lodged in the commons by the 
antient conſtitution of the kingdom: and, That all 
the ill conſequences which might attend the delay. 
of the ſupplies, given for the preſervation of the 
public peace, and the maintenance of the balance 
of Europe, would be owing to thoſe who, to pro- 
cure an indemnity for their own crimes, had uſed. 
their utmoſt endeavours to make a breach between 
the two houſes. The lords tent a meſſage to the 
commons, giving them to. underſtand, that they 
had acquitted lord Somers, and diſmiſſed the im- 
peachment, as no body had appeared to ſupport the 
articles: and, that they had appointed next Mon- 
day for the trial of the earl of Orford. They re- 
ſolved, that unleſs the charge againſt lord Haver- 
ſham ſhould be proſecuted by the commons before. 
the end of the ſeſſion, the lords would adjudge him 
innocent. That the refolutions of the commons in 
their late votes, contained moſt unjuſt reflections 
on 
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A. c. 758i, on the honour and juſtice of the peers : That they 
were contrived to cover their affe ed and unreaſon- 
able delays in profecuting the impeached lords : 
That they manifeſtly tended to the deſtruction of 
the judicature of the lords; to the rendering trials 
on impeachments impracticable for the future; and 
to the ſubverting the conſtitution of the Englith 
government: That therefore, whatever ill conſe- 
quences might ariſe from the ſo long deferring the 
fupplies for this year's ſervice, were to be attributed 
to the fatal counſel of the putting off the meeting 
of the parliament ſo long, and to the unneceſſary 
delays of the houſe of commons. On the twenty- 
third day of June, the articles of impeachment 
againſt Edward earl of Orford were read in Weſt- 
minſter-hall; but the houſe of commons having 
previouſly ordered that none of their members 
ſhould appear ar this pretended trial, thofe articles 
were not ſupported: ſo that his lordſhip was ac- 
quitted, and the impeachment diſmiſſed. Next 
day, the impeachment againſt the duke of Leeds, 
which had lain ſeven years neglected, together with 
thoſe againſt the earlof Portland and lord Halltfax, 
as well as the charge againſt lord Haverſham, were 

diſmiſſed for want of proſecution. Each houſe or- 
dered a narrative of theſe proceedings to be publiſh- 
ed; and their mutual animoſity had proceeded to 
ſuch a degree of rancour, as ſeemed to preclude all 
poſſibility of reconciliation. The commons, in 
the whole courſe of this tranſaction, had certainly 
acted from the motives of faction and revenge; for 
nothing could be more unjuſt, frivolous, and par- 

- tial, than the charge exhibited in the articles of 
impeachment, their anticipating addreſs to the king, 
and their affected delay in the proſecutions. Their 
conduct on this occaſion was ſo flagrant as to attract 
the notice of the common people, and inſpire the 
gencrality of the nation with diſguſt. This the 
15 Whigs 
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Whigs did not fail to augment by the arts of ca- A. c. 1701. 


lumny, and in particular, by inſinuating that tbe 
court of Verſailles had found means to engage the 
majority of the commons in its intereſt. 


Thele had, ſince the beginning of this ſeſſion, em- Petition of 


ployed their emiſſaries in exciting a popular averſion Kent. 


to the Tory miniſters and members, and ſucceeded 
ſo well in their endeavours, that they formed a 
ſcheme of obtaining petitions from different coun- 
ties and corporations, that ſhould induce the com- 
mons to alter their conduct, on the ſuppoſition that 
it was contrary to the ſenſe of the nation. In exe- 
cution of this ſcheme, a petition ſigned by the de- 
puty-lieutenants, above twenty juſtices of the peace, 
the grand jury and freeholders of the county of 
Kent, had been preſented to the houſe of commons 
on the eighteenth day of May, by five gentlemen 
of fortune and diſtinction. The purport of this re- 
monſtrance was, to recommend union among them- 
ſelves, and confidence in his majeſty, whoſe great 
actions for the nation could never be forgot with- 
out the blackeſt ingratitude: to beg they would 
have regard to the voice of the people; that their 
religion and ſafety might be effectually provided 
for: that their loyal addreſſes might be turned into 
bills of ſupply ; and that his moſt ſacred majeſty. 
might be enabled powerfully to aſſiſt his allies be- 
fore it ſhould be too late. The hou'e was fo in- 
cenled at the petulance of the petition, that they 
voted it ſcandalous, inſolent, and ſeditious; and 
ordered the gentlemen who had preſented it to be 
taken into cuſtody. hey were afterwards com- 
mitted to the Gate-houſe, where they remained 
till the prorogation of parliament: but they had no 
reaſon to repine at their impriſonment, which re- 
commended them to the notice and efteem of the 
public. They were viſited and caraſſed by the 
chief of the Whig intereſt, and confidered as mar- 
| | tyrs 
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tyrs to the liberties of the people. Their confine- 
ment gave riſe to a very extraordinary paper, in- 


_ titled, © A memorial from the gentlemen, free- 


<« holders, and inhabitants of the counties of---.-., 
< in behalf of themſelves, and many thouſands of 
de the good people of England.” It was figned 
Legion, and ſent to the ſpeaker in à letter, com- 
manding him, in the name of two hundred thou. 
fand Engliſhriien, to deliver it to the houfe of com- 


mons. In this ſtrange expoſtulation, the houſe 


Favourable 
end cf the 
ſuſſion. 


was charged with illegal and unwarrantable prac- 
tices, in fifteen particulars; a new claim of right 
was ranged under ſeven heads; and the commons 
were admoniſhed to act according to their duty, as 
ſpecified in this memorial, on pain of incurring the 
reſentment of an injured nation. It was concluded 
in theſe words : For Engliſhmen are no more to 
c be flaves to parliaments than to Kings; our name 
ce is Legion, and we are many.” The commons 
were equally provoked and intimidated by this li- 
bel, which was the production of one Daniel de 
Foe, a ſcurrilous party-writer, in very little eftima- 
tion. They would not, however, deign to take no- 
tice of it in the houſe ; but a complaint being made 
of endeavours to raiſe tumults and ſeditions, a com- 
mittee was appointed to draw up an addreſs to his 
majeſty, informing him of thoſe ſeditious endea- 
vours, and beſeeching him to provide for the pub- 
lic peace and ſecurity. EET, 
The houle, however, perceiving, plainly that they 
had incurred the odium of the nation, which began 
to clamour for a war with France, and dreading 
the popular reſentment, thought fit to change their 
meaſures with reſpe& to this object, and preſent 
the addreſs we have already mentioned, in which 
they promiſed to ſupport him in the alliances he 
ſhould contra& with the emperor and other ſtates, 


in order to bridle the exhorbitant power of France. 


They 
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They likewife proceeded in earneſt upon the ſupply, &. ©. 1701. 
and voted funds for raiſing about two mithons 
feven hundred thouſand pounds, to defray the ex- 
pence of the enſuing year. They voted thirty thou- 
fand ſeamen, and reſolved that ten thouſand troops 
- ſhould be tranfported from Ireland to Holland, as 
the auxiliaries ſtipulated in the treaty of ſeventy- 
ſeven with the ſtates- general. The funds were 
conſtituted of a land- tax, certain duties on mer - 
chandiſe, and a weekly deduction from the exciſe, 
ſo as to bring down the civil liſt to ſix hundred 
thouſand pounds; as the duke of Glouceſter was [i 
dead, and James's queen refuſed her allowance. .* 
They paſſed a bill for taking away all privilege of 
parliament in legal proſecutions, during the inter- 
mediate prorogations, and their laſt ſtruggle with 
the lords was concerning a bill for appointing com- 
miſſioners to examine and ſtate the public accounts. 
The perſons nominated for this purpoſe were ex- 
tremely obnoxious to the majority of the peers, as 
violent partifans of the Tory faction; when the bill 
therefore was ſent up to the lords, they made ſome 
amendments which the commons rejected. The 
former animoſity between the two houſes began to 
revive, when the king interrupted their diſputes by 
putting an end to the ſeſſion, on the twenty fourth 
day of June, after having thanked the parliament 
for their zeal in the public fervice, and exhorted 
them to a diſcharge of their duties in their ſeveral 
counties. He wzs no doubt extremely pleaſed with 
ſuch an iſfue of a ſeſſion that had begun with a very 
inauſpicious aſpect. His health daily declined; but 
he concealed the decay of his conſtitution, that his 
allies might not be diſcouraged from engaging in a 
confederacy of which he was deemed the head and 
chief ſupport. He conferred the command of the 
ten thoufand troops deſtined for Holland upon the 
earl of Marlborough, and appointed him at the 
ſame 
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Ac. 70. ſame time his plenipotentiary to the ſtates- general; 


Progreſs of 
prince Eu- 
gene in 


Italy. 


a choice that evinced his diſcernmeat and diſcre- 
tion; for that nob man ſurpaſſed. all his cotempo- 
raries, both as a general and a politician. He was 
cool, penetrating, intrepid, and perſevering, plauſi- 
ble, inſinuaring, artful, and diſſembling: 

A regency being eſtabliſhed, the: king embarked 
for Holland in the beginning of July; and on his 
arrival at the Hague, aſſiſted at an aſſembly of the 


| States-gene ral, whom he harangued in very affec- 


tionate terms, and was anſwered with great cordia- 
ty: then he made a progreſs round the. frontiers, 


to examine the ſtate of the garriſons; and gave 


ſuch orders and directions as he judged neceſſary 
for the defence of the country. Mean while, the 
French miniſter D' Avaux being recalled from the 
Hague, delivered a letter. to the ſtates. from the 
French king, who complained that they had often 
interrupted the conferences, from which no good 
fruits were to be expected: but he aſſured them 
it wholly depended upon themſelyes, whether they 
ſhould continue to receive marks of his antient 
friendſhip for their republic. This letter was ac- 


companied by an inſolent memorial, to which the 


ſtates- general returned a very ſpirited anſwer. As 
they expected nothing now but hoſtilities from 
France, they redoubled their diligence .in making 
preparations for their own defence. They repaired 
their fortifications, augmented their army, ;and 
hired auxiliaries. King William and they had al- 
ready engaged in an alliance with the king of Den- 
mark, who undertook to furniſh a certain number 
of troops, in conſideration of a ſubſidy ; and they 


- endeavoured to mediate a peace between Sweden 


and Poland ; bur this they could not effe&. France 
had likewiſe offered her mediation between thoſe 
owers, in hopes of bringing over Sweden to her 


intereſt; and the court of Vienna had tampered 


with 
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' with the king of Poland; but he perſiſted in his 4. ©. »70r* 
reſolution to proſecute the war. The Spaniards 
began to be very uneaſy under the dominion of 
their new maſter. They were ſhocked at the inſo- 
lence of his French miniſters and attendants, and 
much more at the manners and faſhions which they 
introduced. The grandees found themſelves very 
little conſidered by their ſovereign, and reſented 
his oeconomy; for he had endeavoured to retrench 
the expence of the court, which had uſed to fupport 
their magnificence. Prince Eugene, at the head of 
the Imperial army, had entered Italy by Vicenza, 
and paſſed the Adige near Carpi, where he defear- 
ed a body of five thouſand French forces. The 
enemy were commanded by the duke of Savoy, 
aſſiſted by marechal Catinat and the prince of Vau- 
demont, who did not think proper to hazard an en- 
gagement. But marechal Villeroy arriving in the 
latter end of Auguſt, with orders to attack the Im- 
perialiſts, Catinat retired in diſguſt. The new ge- — 
neral marched immediately towards Chiari, where 
prince Eugene was intrenched, and attacked his 
camp, but met with ſuch a reception that he was 
obliged to retire with the loſs of five thouſand men. 
Towards the end of the campaign, the prince took 
poſſeſſion of all the Mantuañ territories, except 
Mantua itfelf, and Goits, the blockade of which 
he formed. He reduced all the places on the Og- 
bo, and continued in the field during the whole. 
winter, exhibiting repeated marks of the molt in- 
vincible courage, indefatigable vigilance, and ex- 
tenſive capacity in the art of war. In January he 
had well nigh ſurpriſed Cremona, by introducing a 
body of men through an old aqueduct. They forced 
one of the gates, by which the prince and his 
followers entered: Villeroy being wakened by the 
noiſe, ran out into the ſtreet, where he was taken; 
and the town muſt have been infallibly reduced, 
had prince Eugene been joined by another body of 
Nuus. LXXXVI. R troops 
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A. o. ien, troops which he had ordered to march from the 
Parmeſan, and ſecure the bridge. Theſe not arriv- 
ing at the time appointed, an Iriſh regiment in the 
French ſervice took poſſeſſion of the bridge, and 
the prince was obliged to retire with his priſoner. 
Sketch of The French king, alarmed at the activity and 
the ſituation : x 3 
of affairs in military genius of the Imperial general; ſent a 
Europe. reinforcement to his army in Italy, and the duke of 
Vendome to command his forces in that country: 
he likewiſe importuned the duke of Savoy to aſſiſt 
him effectually; but that prince, having obtained 
all he could expect from France, became cold and 
backward. His ſecond daughter was by this time 
married to the new king of Spain, who met her at 
Barcelona, where he found himſelf involved in diſ- 
putes with the ſtates of Catalonia, who refuſed to 
pay a tax he had impoſed, until their privileges 
ſhould be confirmed: and he was obliged to gratity 
| them in this particular, The war continued to r 
in the North. The young king of Sweden routed 
the Saxons upon the river Danu; thence he march- 
ed into Courland, and took poſſeſſion of Mittau - 
without oppoſition ; while the king of Poland retir- 
ed into Lithuania. In Hungary the French emiſ- 
faries endeavoured to ſow the ſeeds of a new revolt. 
They exerted themſelves with indefatigable indul- 
try in almoſt every court of Chriſtendom. They 
had already gained over the elector of Bavaria, and 
his brother the elector of Cologne, together with 
the dukes of Wolfembuttle and Saxe-Gotha, who 
profeſſed neutrality, while they levied troops, and 
made ſuch preparations for war as plainly indicated 
that they had received ſubſidies from France. Lewis 
had alſo extorted a treaty of alliance from the king 
of Portugal, who was perſonally attached to the 
| Auſtrian intereſt : but this weak prince was a ſlave 
; to his miniſters, whom the French king had cor- 
| | rupted. During this fummer, the French coaſts 
were overawed by the combined fleets of _— 
ö an 
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and Holland, under the command of Sir George A. C. 70 
Rooke, who ſailed down the channel in the latter end . 

of Auguſt, and detached vice - admiral Benbow with 
a ſtrong ſquadron to the Weſt-· Indies. In order to 
deceive the French king with regard to the deſti- 
nation of this fleet, king William demanded the 
free uſe of the Spaniſn harbours, as if his deſign 
had been to ſend a ſquadron to the Mediterranean: 
but he met with a repulſe, while the French ſhips 

were freely admitted. About this period the king 
revoked his letters- patent to the commiſſioners of 

the admiralty, and eonſtituted the earl of Pembroke 

lord high-admiral of England, in order to avoid the 
factions, the diſputes, and divided counſels of a 
board. The earl was no ſooner promoted to this 
office, than he ſent captain Loades with three fri- 
gates to Cadiz, to bring home the ſea-ſtores and 
effects belonging to the Engliſh in that place, be- 
fore the war ſhould commence; and this piece of 
ſervice was ſucceſsfully performed. The French 
king, in order to enjoy all the advantages that 
could be derived from his union with Spain, eſta- 
bliſned a company to open a trade with Mexico and 
Peru; and concluded a new aſſiento treaty for ſup- 
plying the Spaniſh plantations with negroes. At 
the ſame time he ſent a ſtrong ſquadron to the port 
of Cadiz. The French dreſs was introduced into 
the court of Spain; and by a formal edict, the gran- 
dees of that kingdom and the peers of France were 
put on a level in each nation. There was no vigour 
left in the councils of Spain: her finances were ex- 
hauſted: her former ſpirit ſeemed to be quite ex- 
tinguiſned: the nobility were beggars, and the 
common people overwhelmed with indigence and 
diſtreſs. The condition of France was not much 
more proſperous. She had been harraſſed by a long 
war, and now ſaw herſelf on the eve of another, 
which, in all probability, would render her com- 
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Theſe circumſtances. were well known. to the 


emperor and the maritime powers, and ſerved to 


animate their negotiations for another grand al- 
liance. Conferences were opened at the Hague; 


and, on the ſeventh day of September, a treaty was 


concluded between his Imperial majeſty, England, 
and the States-general. The objects propoſed, were 
to procure ſatisfaction to the emperor in the Spaniſh 
ſucceſſion, and ſufficient ſecurity for the dominions 
and commerce of the allies. They engaged to uſe 
their endeavours for recovering the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands, as a barrier between Holland and France; 
and for the emperor, the dutchy of Milan, Naples, 
and Sicily, with the lands and iſlands upon the coaſt 
of Tuſcany, belonging to the Spaniſn dominions. 
They agreed that the king of England and the 
States-general ſhould keep and poſſeſs whatever 
lands and cities they could conquer from the Spa- 
niards in the Indies: That the confederates ſhould 
faithfully communicate their deſigns to one another : 
That no party ſhould treat of peace or truce, but 
Jointly with the reſt: That they ſhould. concur in 
preventing the union of France and Spain under 
the ſame government ; and: hinder the French from 
poſſeſſing the Spaniſh Indies: That, in concluding 
a peace, the confederates ſhould provide far the 
maintenance of the commerce carried on by the 
maritime powers to the dominions taken from the 
Spaniards, and ſecure the ſtates by a barrier : That 
they ſhould at the ſame time ſettle the exerciſe of 
religion in the new conqueſts : That they ſhould 
aſſiſt one another with all their forces, in caſe of 
being invaded by the French king, or any other 
potentate, on account of this alliance: That a de- 


fenſive alliance ſnould remain between them even after 
the peace: That all kings, princes, and ſtates ſnould 


be at liberty to engage in this alliance. They de- 
termined to employ two months, to obtain, by ami- 
cable means, the ſatisfaction and ſecurity which 

35 ä they 


* 
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they demanded ; and ſtipulated, that within fix 4. ©. «7or- 
weeks the treaty ſhould be ratified. : | | 
On the ſixteenth day of September, king Death of | 
James expired at St. Germain's, after having la- == 
ured under a tedious indifpoſition. This unfor- | 
tunate monarch, fince the miſcarriage of his laſt at- 
tempt for recovering his throne, had laid aſide all 
thoughts of worldly grandeur, and devoted his 
whole attention to the concerns of his ſoul. Tho? 
he could not prevent the buſy genius of his queen 
from planning new ſchemes of reſtoration, he was 
always beſt pleaſed when wholly detached from ſuch 
chimetical projects. Hunting was his chief diver- 
; ſion; but religion was his conſtant care. Nothing 
could be more harmleſs than the life he led; and 
in the courſe of it, he ſubjected himſelf to uncom- 
mon penance and mortification. He frequently vi- 
ſited the poor monks of La Trappe, who were 
much edified by his humble and pious deportment. 

His pride and arbitrary temper ſeem to have va- 

niſhed with his greatneſs. He became affable, 

kind, and eaſy to all his dependents; and his reli- 

gion certainly opened and improved the virtues of 
his heart, though it ſeemed to impair the faculties 
of his foul. In his laſt illneſs he conjured his ſon 
to prefer his religion to every worldly advantage, 

and even to renounce all thoughts of a crown, it 
he could not enjoy it without offering violence to 
his faith. He recommended to him the practice of 
juſtice and chriſtian forgiveneſs; he himſelf de- 
claring, that he heartily forgave the prince of 
Orange, the emperor, and all his enemies. He died 
with great marks of devotion, and was interred, at 
his own requeſt, in the church of the Engliſn Be- 
nedictines in Paris, without any funeral ſolemnity. 
Before his death he was viſited by the French 

king, who ſeemed touched with his condition; and 
declared, that in caſe of his death, he would own 
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a. C. 101. his fon as king of England. This promiſe James's 
The French queen had already extorted from him, by the in- 
king owns tereſt of Madam de Maintenon and the dauphin, 


the pretend- 
ed prince, of 


Wales as 


king of 


would hardly have induced the French king to 
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Accordingly, when James died, the pretended 
prince of Wales was proclaimed king of England 
at St. Germain's, and treated as ſuch at the court of 
Verſailles. His title was likewiſe recognized by 
the king of Spain, the duke of Savoy, and the pope. 
William was no ſooner informed of this tranſac- 
tion, than he diſpatched a courier to the king of 
Sweden, as guarantee of the treaty of Ryſwick, 
to complain of this manifeſt violation. At the ſame 
time, he recalled the earl of Mancheſter from Paris, 
and ordered him to return without taking an au- 
dience of leave. That nobleman immediately 
withdrew, after having intimated to the marquis de 
Torcy the order he had received. Lewis, in vin- 


dication of his own conduct, diſperſed through all 


the courts of Europe, a manifeſto, in which he 


affirmed, that in owning the prince of Wales as 


king of England, he had not infringed any article 
of the treaty of Ryſwick. He confeſſed, that in 
the fourth article, he had promiſed that he would 
not diſturb the king of Great-Britain in the peace- 
able poſſeſſion of his dominions; and he declared 
his intention was to obſerve that promiſe punc- 
tually. He obſerved, that his generoſity would 
not allow him to abandon the prince of Wales, or 
his family: that he could not refuſe him a title 


which was due to him by birth: that he had more 
reaſon to complain of the king of Great-Britain, 


and the States- general, whoſe declarations and pre- 
parations in favour of the emperor might be re- 


garded as real contraventions to treaties: finally, 


he quoted ſome inſtances from hiſtory, in which 
the children enjoyed the titles of kingdoms which 
their fathers had loſt. Theſe reaſons, however, 


take 


- 
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tale ſuch a ſtep; had not he perceived that a war A. C. . 701. 
with England was inevitable; and that he ſhould 
be able to reap ſome advantages in the courſe of 1 it, 
from — the cauſe of the pretender. | 
The ſubſtance of the French manifeſto was pub- Can 
liſhed in London by Pouſſin the ſecretary of Tal- 3 
lard, who had been "lefe in England, as agent for 
the court of Verſailles: He was now ordered to. 
leave the kingdom, which was filled with indigna- 
tion at Lewis, for having pretended to declare who 
_ ought to be their ſovereign. The city of London: 
preſented an addreſs to the lords -juſtices, expreſſing 
the deepeſt reſentment of the French king's pre- 
ſumption ; and affuring his majeſty, that they 
would at all times exert the utmoſt of their ahili- 
ties for the preſervation of his perſon, and the de- 
fence of his juſt rights, in oppoſition to all inva- 
ders of his crown and dignity. Addreſſes of the 
ſame nature were ſent up from all parts of the king-. 
dom, and could not but be agreeable to William. 
He had now concerted meaſures for acting with 
vigour. againſt France; and reſolved to reviſit his 
kingdom, after having made conſiderable progreſs 
in a treaty of perpetual alliance between England 
and the States- general, which was afterwards brought 
to perfection by his plenipotentiary the earl of Marl- 
borough. The king's return, however, was de- 
layed a whole month by a ſevere indiſpoſition; 
during which the Spaniſh miniſter De Quiros hired 
certain phyſicians to conſult together upon the ſtate 
and nature of his diſtemper. They declared that 
he could not outlive many weeks; and this opinion 
was tranſmitted to Madrid. William, however, 
baffled the prognoſtic ; though his conſtitution had 
ſuſtained ſuch arude ſhock, that he himſelf perceived 
his end was near. He told the earl of Portland, 
| he found himſelf ſo weak that he could not expect 
| to live another ſummer; but charged him to con- 
| 1 R 4 | ceal 
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As c. 150. ceal this circumſtance until he | ſhould: be dead. 5 


Notwithſtanding this near approach to diſſolution, 
he exerted himſelf with ng diligence and fpi. 
Tit in eſtabliſhing the co! ederacy, and ſettling the 
plan of operations. A ſubſidiary treaty was con- 
_ cluded wah the king of Pruſſia, who engaged to 
| furniſh a certain number of troops. The emperor | 

agreed to maintain ninety thouſand men in the 
field to act againſt France: the proportion of the 
ſtates was limited to one hundred and two thouſand, 
and that of England did\notexceed ery thouſand, 
to act in conjunction with the allies. - 

Qn the fourth day of November the king arrived 
in England, which he found in a ſtrange ferment, 
produced from the mutual animoſity of the two 
factions. They reviled each other in words and 
writing with all the falſhood of calumny, and all 
the bitterneſs of rancour ; ſo that truth, candour, 
and temperance, ſeemed to be. baniſhed by conſent 
of both parties. The king had found himſelf de. 

ceived in his new miniſters, who had oppoſed his 
| meaſures with all their influence, He was 
ticularly diſguſted with the deporiment of the ear 
of Rocheſter, who proved altogether imperious and 
untractable; and, inſtead of moderating, inflamed 
the violence of his party. The king declared, the 
year in which —4 nobleman directed his councils, 
was the uneaſięſt of his whole life. He could not 
help expreſſing his diſpleaſure in ſuch a coldneſs of 
reſerve, that Rocheſter tald him he would ſerve his 
majeſty no longer, ſince he did not enjoy his confi- 
dence. William made no anſwer to this expoſtula- 
tion, but reſolved he ſhould ſee him no more. The 
earl, however, at the deſire of Mr. Harley, be- 
came more pliant and ſubmiſſive ; and, after the 
king's departure for Holland, repaired to his go- 
vernment of Ireland, *in which he now remained, 
| n all his endeavours to acquire popularity. 


William 
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William, foreſeeing nothing but oppoſition from the 4. ©. «501+ 
_ preſent ſpirit of the houſe of commons, cloſetted - 
_ ſome of their leaders, with a view to beſpeak their 
compliance: but finding them determined to pur- 
ſue their former principles, and to inſiſt upon their 
impeachments, he reſolved, with the advice of his 
friends, to diſſolve the parliament. This ſtep he 
vas the more eaſily induced to take, as the commons 
were become extremely odious to the nation in ge- 
neral, which breathed nothing but war and defiance 
againſt the French monarch. The parliament was 
accordingly: diſſolved by proclamation, and ano- . 
ther ſummoned to meet on the thirtieth day of De- 
Never did the two parties proceed with ſuch heat The king's 
and violence againſt each other, as in their endea- 7,7 
yours to influence the new elections. The Whigs, houſes re- 
however, obtained the victory, as they included the nr v. 
monied-intereſt, which will always prevail among blauſe, 
the borough-eleQtors, Corruption was now reduced 
into an open and avowed commerce; and, had 
not the people been ſo univerſally venal and profli- 
gate, that no ſenſe of ſhame remained, the victors 
muſt have bluſhed for their ſucceſs. Though the 
majority thus obtained was ſtaunch to the meaſures 
of the court, the choice .of ſpeaker fell upon Mr, 
Harley, contrary to the inclination of the king, 
who favaured Sir Thomas Lyttleton : but his ma- 
jelty's 23 was received with univerſal applauſe, 
It was fo much admired by the well-wiſhers to the 
revolution, that they printed it with decorations, + 
in the Engliſh, Dutch, and French languages. It 
appeared as a piece of furniture in all-their houſes, 
and as the king's laſt legacy to his own and all pro- 
teſtant people. In this celebrated harangue, he 
expatiated upon the indignity offered to the nation 
by the French king's acknowledging the pretended 
prince of Wales: he explained the dangers to which 
; it 
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A, C. von. jt was expoſed, by his placing his grandſon on the 


throne of Spain; he gave them to underſtand he 
had concluded ſeveral: alliances, according to "the: Y 
encouragement given him by both houſes: — vi" 
liament, which alliances ſhould be layed before 
them, together with other treaties ſtill depending. 
He obſerved, that the eyes of all Europe were 
upon this parliament; and all matters at a ſtand, 
until their reſolution ſhould: be known: therefore 
no time ought to be loſt. He told them they had 
yet an opportunity to ſecure for themſelves and 
their poſterity the quiet enjoy ment of their religion 
and liberties, if they were not wanting to them- 
ſelves, but would exert the antient vigour of the 
Engliſh nation: but he declared his opinion was, 
that ſhould they neglect this occaſion, they had no 
reaſon to hope for another. He ſaid it would be 
neceſſary to maintain a great ſtrength at ſea, and a 
force at land proportionable to that of their allies. 
He preſſed the commons to ſupport the public cre- 
dit, which could not be preſerved without keeping 
ſacred that maxim, that they ſhall never be loſers 
who truſt to a parliamentary ſecurity. He declar- 
ed, that he never aſked aids from his people wich- 
out regret; that What he deſired was for their own 
ſafety and honour, at ſuch a critical time; and that 
the whole ſhould be appropriated to the purpoſes 
for which it was intended. He expreſſed his wil- 
lingneſs that the accounts ſhould be yearly ſubmitt- 
ed to the inſpection of parliament. He again re- 
commended diſpatch, together with good bills for 
employing the poor, encouraging trade, and ſup- 
preſſing vice. He expreſſed his hope that they 
were come together determined to avoid diſputes 
and differences, and to act with a hearty concur- 
rence for promoting the common cauſe. He ſaid 
he ſhould think it as great a bleſſing as could befal 
England, if they were as e inclined to lay aſide 


thoſe 
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thoſe unhappy fatal animoſities which divided and 4 © 179% 


_ weakened them, as he was diſpoſed to make all his 
ſubjects ſafe and eaſy; as to any, even the higheſt 
offences committed againſt his perſon. , He con- 
jured them to diſappoint the hopes of their enemies 
by their unanimity. As he had always ſhewn, and 
always would ſnew, how deſirous he was to be the 
common father of all his people, he deſired they 
would lay aſide parties and diviſions, fo as that no 
diſtinctions ſhould be heard of amongſt them, but 
of thoſe who were friends to the proteſtant religion 
and preſent eſtabliſnment, and of thoſe who wiſhed 
for a popiſn prince and a French government. He 
concluded by affirming, that if they, in good ear- 
neſt, deſired to ſee England hold the balance of 
Europe, and be indeed at the head of the proteſtant 
intereſt, it would appear by their improving the pre- 
ſent opportunity. The lords immediately drew up 
a warm and affectionate addreſs, in which they ex- 
preſſed their reſentment of the proceedings of the 
French king, in owning the pretended prince of 
Wales for king of England. They aſſured his ma- 
jeſty they would aſſiſt him to the utmoſt of their 
power againſt all his enemies; and, when it ſhould 
pleaſe God to deprive them of his majeſty's protec- 
tion, they would vigorouſly aſſiſt and defend againſt 
the pretended prince of Wales, and all other pre- 
tenders whatſoever, every perſon and perſons who 
had right to ſucceed to the crown of England, by 
virtue of the acts of parliament for eſtabliſhing and 
limiting the ſucceſſion. On the fifth day of Jan- 
uary, an addreſs to the ſame effect was preſented by 
the commons, and both met with a very gracious 
reception from his majeſty. The lords, as a fur- 
ther proof of their zeal, having taken into conſide- 
ration the dangers that threatened Europe, from 
the acceſſion of the duke of Anjou to the crown 
of Spain, drew up another addreſs, explaining 
5 their 
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their ſenſe of that danger; ſtigmatiſing the French 
king as a violator of treaties; declaring their opi- 


nion, that his majeſty, his ſubjects, and allies, could 


never be ſafe and ſecure, until the houſe of Auſtria 
ſhould be reſtored to their rights, and the invader 


of the Spaniſh monarchy brought to reaſon ; and 


aſſuring his majeſty that no time ſhould be loft, 
nor any thing wanting on their parts, which might 
anſwer the reaſonable expectations of their friends 
abroad; not doubting but to ſupport the reputation 


of the Engliſh name, when engaged under ſo great 


Great har- 
mony be- 
tween the 
king and 
parliament, 


a prince, in the glorious cauſe of maintaining the 

The king, in order to acquire the confidence of the 
commons, ordered Mr. fecretary Vernon to lay before 
them, copies of the treaties and conventions he had 
lately concluded, which were fo well approved, that 
the houſe 'unanimouſly voted the ſupply. By an- 
other vote, they authoriſed the exchequer to borrow 
fix hundred thouſand pounds at ſix per cent. for the 
ſervice of the fleet, and fifty thoufand pounds for 
the ſubſiſtence of guards and garriſons. They de- 
liberated upon the ſtate of the navy, with the debt 
due upon it, and examined an eſtimate of what 
would be neceſſary for extraordinary repairs. They 


called for an account of that part of the national 


debt for which no proviſion had been made. They 
ordered the ſpeaker to write to the truſtees for the 
forfeited eſtates in Ireland, to attend the houfe with 
a full detail of their proceedings in the execution of 
that act of parliament. ' On ninth day of Jan- 
vary, they - unanimouſly . reſolved, That leave be 
given to bring in a bill for ſecuring his majeſty's 
perſon, and the ſucceſſion of the crown in the pro- 


teſtant line, for 3 the hopes of the pre · 


tended prince of Wales, and all other pretenders, 


and their open and ſecret abettors. They reſolved 
to addreſs his majeſty, that he would inſert 28 25 
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no peace ſhould be made with France, until his 
majeſty and the nation have reparation for the great 
indignity offered by the French king, in owning 
and declaring the pretended prince of Wales king 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland. They agreed 
to maintain forty thouſand men for the ſea : ſervice, 
and a like number by land, to act in conjunction 
with the forces of the allies, according to the pro- 
_ portions ſettled by the contracting powers. The 
ſupplies were raiſed by an impoſition of four ſhil- 
lings in the pound upon lands, annuities, 2 
and ſtipends, and on the profits ariſing f the 
different profeſſtons: by a tax of two and one half 
per cent. on all ſtock in trade, and money at in- 
tereſt; of five ſhillings in the pound on all ſalaries, 
fees, and perquiſites; a capitation- tax of four ſhil- 
lings; an impofition of one per cent. on all ſhares 
in the capital ſtock of any corporation or company 
which ſnould be bought, ſold, or bargained for: 
a duty of ſixpence per buſhel on malt, and: a fur- 
ther duty on mum, cyder, and perry. 
The commons feemed to vie with the lords in he tws' 
their zeal for the government. They brought in buſt pa 
a bill for attainting the pretended prince of Wales, atjuration, 
which being ſent up to the other houſe, paſſed with 
an additional clauſe of attainder againſt the queen, 
who. acted as regent for the pretender. This, 
however, was not carried without great oppoſition 
in the houſe of lords. When the bill was ſent back 
to the commons, they excepted to the amendment 
as irregular. They. obſerved, that attainders by 
bill conſtituted the moſt rigorous part of the law 
and, that the ftretching of it ought to be avoided. 
They propoſed, that the queen ſhould be attainted 
by a ſeparate bill: The lords aſſented to the pro- 
poſal : the bill againſt the pretended * 
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. hen Wales paſſed. - The lords paſſed another for at- 


tainting the queen; however, it was neglected.in 
the houſe of commons. But, the longeſt and 
warmeſt debates of this ſeſſion were produced by a 


bill, which the lords brought in for abjuring the 


retended prince of Wales, and ſwearing to the 
ing, by title of rightful and lawful king; and his 


| heirs, according to the act of ſettlement. : It was pro- 


poſed, that this oath ſhould be voluntary, tendered 
to all perſons, and their ſubſcription or refuſal re- 
corded, without any other penalty. This article 
was violently oppoſed by the earl of Nottingham, 
and other lords of the Tory- intereſt. They obſery-: 
ed, that the government was. firſt ſettled with 


another oath, which was like an original contract; 


ſo that there was no occaſion for a new impoſition: 
tuat oaths relating to men's. opinions had been al- 


ways conſidered as ſevere impoſitions : and that a 
voluntary oath was in its own nature unlawful. 


During theſe diſputes, another bill of abjuration 
was brought into the houſe of commons by Sir 
Charles Hedges, that ſhould be obligatory on all 
perſons who enjoyed employments in church or 


| Rate; it likewiſe included an obligation to main- 
tain the government, in king, lords, and commons, 


and to maintain the church of England, together 
with the toleration for diſſenters. Warm debates 
aroſe upon the queſtion, Whether the oath ſhould 
be impoſed or voluntary? and at length, it was 
carried for impoſition, by the majority of one voice. 


They agreed to inſert an additional clauſe, declaring 


it equally penal to compaſs or imagine the death 


af her royal highneſs the princeſs Anne of Den- 


mark, as it was to compaſs or imagine the death of 
the king's eldeſt ſon and heir. In the houſe of 
peers this bill was ftrenuouſly oppoſed by the 
Tories; and when, after long debates, it paſſed . 
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The whole nation now med to join in the cry The lower 


1 for a war with France. Party-heats began to abate; 
the factions in the city of London were in a great 


meaſure moderated by the union of the two com- 


houſe juſti- 
fies the pro- 
ceedings of 
the com- 
mons in the 


panies trading to the Eaſt-Indies, which found their preceding 
mutual intereſt required a coalition. The Tories Pra eat. 


in the houſe of commons having concurred ſo 
heartily with the inclinations of the people, reſolved, 
as far as it lay in their power, to juſtify the conduct 


of their party in the preceding parliament. They 
complained of ſome petitions and addreſſes which 
had reflected upon the proceedings of the laſt houſe 


of commons, and particularly of the Kentiſh peti- 


tion. The majority, however, determined, that it 


vas the undoubted right of the people of England, 
to petition or addreſs the king, for the calling, 


ſitting, or diſſolving of parliaments, and for the re- 
dreſſing of grievances; and, that every ſubject un- 
der any accuſation, either by impeachment or other- 
wiſe, had a right to be brought to a ſpeedy trial. 
A complaint -being likewiſe made, that the lords 
had denied the commons juſtice in the matter of 
the late impeachments, a furious debate enſued ; 

and it was carried by a very {mall majority, that 
juſtice had not been denied. In ſome points, how- 


ever, they ſucceeded. | In the caſe of a controverted 


election at Maidſtone, between Thomas Bliſſe and 
Thomas Culpepper, the houſe reſolved, That the 
latter had been not only guilty of corrupt, ſcan- 
dalous, and indirect practices, in endeavouring to 
procure himſelf to be elected a burgeſs, but like- 
wiſe, being one of the inſtruments in promoting 
and preſenting the ſcandalous, inſolent, and ſedi- 
tious petition, commonly called the Kentiſh peti- 
tion, to the laſt houſe of commons, was guilty of 


pro- 
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4. c. or promoting a ſcandalous, villainous, and groundleſs 


reflection upon that houſe, by aſperſing the mem- 
bers with receiving French money, or being in the 
intereſt of France; for which offence he was ordered 
to be committed to Newgate, and to be proſecuted 
by his majeſty's attorney-general. They alſo re- 
ſolved, That to aſſert that the houſe of commons is 
not the only repreſentative of the commons of Eng- 


land, tends to the ſubverſion of the rights and pri- 


vileges of the houſe of commons, and the funda- 

mental conſtitution of the government of this king- 
dom: That to aſſert, that the houſe of commons 
have no power of commitment, but of their own 

members, tends to the ſubverſion of the conſtitution 

of the houſe of commons: That to print or 
publiſh any books or libels, reflecting upon the 
proceedings of the houſe of commons, or any mem- 
ber thereof, for, or relating to his ſervice therein, 
is a high violation of the rights and privileges of 
the houfe of commons. Notwithſtandin g theſe 
tranſactions, they did not neglect the vigorous pro- 
ſecution of the war. They addreſſed his majeſty 
to interpoſe with his allies, that they might increaſe 
their quotas of land-forces, to be put on board the 
fleet in proportion to the numbers his majeſty. 
ſhould embark. When they had ſettled the ſums 

appropriated to the ſeveral uſes of the war, they 
preſented a ſecond addreſs, deſiring he would pro- 
vide for the half-pay officers in the firſt place, in 
the recruits and levies to be made. The king aſ- 
ſured them, it was always his intention to provide 
for thoſe officers. He went to the houſe of peers, 
and gave the royal aſſent to an act, appointing com- 
miſſioners to take, examine, and determine the 
debts due to the army, navy, and the tranſport- 
ſervice ; and alſo an account of prizes taken during 
the war. | 
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The affairs of Ireland were not a little embar- A. C. 0. 
raſſed by the conduct of the truſtees appointed to Afairs of 
take cognizance of the forfeited eſtates. Their Felaad. 


office was extremely odious to the people, as well 
as to the court, and their deportment was arbitrary 
and imperious. Several individuals of that king- 
dom, provoked by the inſolence of the truſtees on 
one hahd, and encouraged by the countenance of 
the courtiers on the other, endeavoured by a cir- 
cular letter, to ſpirit up the grand-jury of Ireland 
againſt the act of reſumption ; and petitions were 
preſented to the king, couched in very ſtrong terms; 
affirming, that it was injurious to the proteſtant in- 
tereſt, and had been obtained by groſs miſinforma- 
tions. The king having communicated thele ad- 
dreſſes to the houſe, they were immediately voted 
ſcandalous, falſe, and groundleſs; and the com- 
mons reſolved, That notwithſtanding the com- 
plaints and clamours againſt the truſtees, it did not 
appear to the houſe but thoſe complaints were 
oroundleſs ; nevertheleſs, they afterwards received 
leveral petirions, imploring relief againſt the ſaid 


àct; and they ordered that the petitioners ſhould 


be relieved accordingly. Propoſals were delivered 
in for incorporating ſuchi as ſhould purchaſe the ſaid 
forfeitures, on certain terms therein ſpecified, ac- 
cording to the retit-roll, when verified and made 
good to the purchaſers ; but, whereas in this rent- 
roll the value of the eſtates had been eſtimated at 
| ſomething more than ſeven hundred and ſixteen 
thouſand pounds, thoſe who undertook to make 
the purchaſe, affirmed, they were not worth five 
hundred thouſand pounds : and thus the affair re- 
mained in ſuſpenſe. 


With reſpe& to Scotland, the clamours of that Ty. Eng 
kingdom had not yet ſubſided. When the bill of wem en. 


an union of 


abjutation paſſed in the houſe of peers, the earl of che two 
Nottingham had declared, that although he differed king3cmt, 
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He ſalls 
from his 
horſe. 
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lating to that bill, yet he was a friend to the deſign 


of it; and, in order to ſecure a proteſtant ſucceſ- 
fion, he thought an union of the whole iſland was 


abſolutely neceſſary. He therefore moved for an 


addreſs. to the king, that he would diffolve the par- 
liament of Scotland now ſitting, as the legality of 


it might be called in queſtion, on account of its 
having been originally a convention; and, that a 


new parliament ſhould be ſummoned, that they 


might treat about an union of the two kingdoms. 
The king had this affair ſo much at heart, that 


even when he was diſabled from going to the par- 


liament in perſon, he ſent a letter to the commons, 
expreſſing an eager deſire that a treaty for this pur- 
poſe might be ſet on foot, and earneſtly recom- 
mended this affair to the conſideration of the houſe. 


But, as a new parliament in Scotland could not be 


called without a great riſque, while the nation was 
in ſuch a ferment, the project was poſtponed to a 
more favourable opportunity. | | 

Before the king's return from Holland, he had 


concerted with his allies the operations of the enſu- 


ing campaign. He had engaged in a negotiation 


with the prince of Heſſe-D*Armſtadt, who aſſured 


him, that if he would beſiege and take Cadiz, the 


admiral of Caſtile and divers other grandees of 
Spain, would declare for the houſe of Auſtria, The 
allies had alſo determined upon the ſiege of Keyler- 
ſwaert, which the elector of Cologne had delivered 
into the hands of the French: the elector of 
Hanover had reſolved to diſarm the princes of 
Wolfembuttle : the king of the Romans and prince 
Lewis of Baden, undertook to inveſt Landau; and 
the emperor promiſed to ſend a powerful reinforce- 


ment to prince Eugene in Italy; but William did 


not live to ſee theſe ſchemes put in execution. His 
conſtitution was by this time almoſt exhauſted, 
— though 
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though he endeavoured to conceal the effects of 4: ©: #79te 
his malady, and to repair his health by exerciſe. 

On the twenty-firſt day of February, in riding to 
Hampton; court from Kenſington, his horſe fell un- 
der him, and he himſelf was thrown upon the 
ground with ſuch violence, as produced a fracture 
in his collar bone. His attendants conveyed him 
to the palace of Hampton-court, where the fracture 
was reduced by Ronjat his ſerjeant-ſurgeon. In 
the evening he returned to Kenſington in his coach, 
and the two ends of the fractured bone having 
been diſunited by the jolting of the carriage, were 
replaced under the inſpection of Bidloo his phyſi - 
cian. He ſeemed to be in a fair way of recovering 
till the firſt day of March, when his knee ſeemed 
to be inflamed, with great pain and weakneſs. 
Next day he granted a commiſſion under the great 
ſeal to ſeveral peers, for paſſing the bills to which 
both houſes of parliament had agreed; namely, the 
act of attainder againſt the pretended 3 of 
Wales; and another in favour of the Quakers, en- 
acting, That their ſolemn affirmation and declara- 
tion ſhould be accepted inſtead of an oath in the 
uſual form. 5 VVV 
On the fourth day of March the king was ſo well His death; 
recovered of his lameneſs, that he took ſeveral turns 
in the gallery at Kenſington; but, ſitting down on 
a couch where he fell aſleep, he was ſeized with a 
ſhivering, which terminated in a fever and diarrhoea. 
He was attended by Sir Thomas Millington, Sir 
Richard Blackmore, Sir Theodore Colledon, Dr. - 
Bidloo, and other eminent phyſicians; but their 
preſcriptions proved ineffectual. On the fixth he 
granted another commiſſion for paſſing the bill for 
the malt tax, and the act of abjuration: and, being 
ſo weak that he could not write his name, he, in 
preſence of the lord-keeper and the clerks of parlia- 
ment, applied a ſtamp prepared for the 2 
| | S 2 | _— 
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4. C. 2701. The earl of Albemarle arriving from Holland, con- 
ferred with him in private on the poſture of affairs 
abroad; but he received his informations with 
great coldneſs, and ſaid, Je tire vers ma fin.“ 1 
« approach the end of life.“ In the evening he 

thanked Dr. Bildoo for his care and tenderneſs, ſay- 
ing, I know that you and the other learned phy- 
e ſicians have done all that your art can do for my 
e relief; but finding all means ine ffectual, I ſub- 
« mit.” He received ſpiritual conſolation from 
archbiſhop Teniſon, and Burnet biſhop of Salibury : 
en Sunday morning the ſacrament was adminiſtred 
to him. The lords of the privy-council, and divers 
noblemen attended in the adjoining apartments, 
and to ſome of them who were admitted, he ſpoke 
a little. He thanked lord Overkirk for his long 
and faithful ſervices : he delivered to lord Albe- 
marle the keys of his «cloſet and ſcrutore, telling 
him, he knew what to do with them. He inquired 
for the earl of Portland; but being ſpeechleſs be- 
fore that nobleman arrived, he graſped. his hand; 
and laid it to his heart with marks of the moſt ten- 
der affection. On the eighth day of March he ex- 
pired, in the fifty-ſecond year of his age, after 
having reigned thirteen years. The lords Lexing- 
ton and Scarborough, who were in waiting, no 

f ſooner perceived the king was dead, than they or- 

Ji : dered- Ronjat to untie from his left arm a black 

| ribbon, to which was affixed a ring; containing 

ſome hair of the late queen Mary. The body be- 

1 ing opened and embalmed, lay in ſtate for ſome 

8 | | time at Kenſington; and on the twelfth day of 

F April was depoſited in a vault of Henry's chapel in 

KF Weſtminſter-abbey. In the beginning of May, a 

wiu.ill which he had intruſted with monſieur Schuylem- 
berg, was opened at the Hague. In this he had 

N declared his coufin prince Friſon of Naſſau, ſtadt- 

ö | holder of Frieſland, his ſole and univerſal heir, and 

ö . appoint- 
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appointed the ſtates- general his executors. By aA. © 170% 
codicil annexed, he had bequeathed the lordſhip of 
Breevert, and a legacy of two hundred thouſand 
guilders, to the earl of Albemarle. | 

William III. was in his perſon of the middle and cha- 
ſtature, a thin body and delicate conſtitution, ſubject ae 
to an aſthma and continual cough from his infancy. 
He had an aquiline noſe, ſparkling eyes, a large 
forehead, and a grave ſolemn aſpect. He was very 
ſparing of ſpeech: his converſation was dry, and his 
manner diſguſting, except in battle, when his de- 
portment was free, ſpirited, and animating. In 

courage, fortitude, and equanimity, he rivalled the 
moſt eminent warriors of antiquity; and his natural 
ſagacity made amends for the defects in his educa- 
tion, which had not been properly ſuperintended. 
He was religious, temperate, generally juſt and ſin- 
cere, a ſtranger to violent tranſports of paſſion, and 
might have paſſed for one of the beſt princes of the 
age in which he lived, had he never aſcended the 
throne of Great-Britain. But, the diſtinguiſhing 
criterion of his character was ambition. To this 
he ſacrificed the punctilios of honour and decorum, 
in depoſing his own father-in-law and uncle; and 
this he gratified at the expence of the nation that 
raiſed him to ſovereign authority. He aſpired to 
the honour of acting as umpire in all the conteſts 
of Europe; and the ſecond object of his attention 
was, the proſperity of that country to which he 
owed his birth and extraction. Whether he really 
thought the intereſts of the continent and Great- 
Britain were inſeparable, or ſought only to drag 
England into the confederacy as a convenient ally, 
certain it is, he involved theſe kingdoms in foreign 
connexions, which, in all probability, will be pro- 
ductive of their ruin. In order to eſtabliſh this 
favourite point, he ſcrupled not to employ all the 
engines of corruption, by which the morals of the 

f — nation 
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4. c. 1701. nation were totally debauched. He procured a par- 
 hHamentery ſanction for a ſtanding army, which now 
ſeems to be interwoven in the conſtitution. He in- 
Burnet.  froduced the pernicious practice of borrowing upon 
Oldmizen. q a 1 
Boyer. remote funds; an expedient that neceffarily hatched 
Lambety: a brood of uſurers, brokers, and 1 to 
Tindal, prey upon the vitals of their country. He intailed 
upon the nation a growing debt, and a ſyſtem of 
politics big with mifery, deſpair, and deftruction. 
To ſum up his character in a few words: William 
was a fataliſt in religion, indefatigable in war, en- 
terpriſing in politics, dead to all the warm and ge- 
nerous emotions of the human heart, a cold rela- 
tion, an indifferent huſband, a difagreeable man, 
an ungracious prince, and an imperious fove- . 
reign, 


Voltaire. 
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W ILLIAM was ſucceeded as ſovereign of * © 70. 
/ England, by Anne princeſs of Denmark, Anne fuc- 
who aſcended the throne in the thirty eighth year (£552 ** 
of her age, to the general ſatisfaction of all parties. 
Even the Jacobites ſeemed pleaſed with her eleva- 
tion, on the ſuppoſition, that as in all probability 
ſhe would leave no heirs of her own body, the dic- 
tates of natural affection would induce her to alter 
the ſucceſſion. in favour of her own brother. She 
had been taught to cheriſ warm ſentiments of the 
Tories, whom ſhe conſidered as the friends of mo- 
narchy, and the true ſons of the church; and they 
had always profeſſed an inviolable attachment to her 
perſon and intereſt; but, her conduct was wholly 
influenced by the counteſs of Marlborough, a wo- 
man of an imperious temper and intriguing genius, 
who had been intimate with the princeſs from her 
tender years, and gained a ſurpriſing aſcendancy over 
her ſpirit. Anne had undergone ſome ſtrange viciſ- 
ſitudes of fortune in conſequence of her tather's 
_ expulſion, and ſuſtained a variety of mortifications 
in the late reign, during which the conducted her- 
ſelf with ſuch diſcretion, as left little or no pretence 
for cenſure or reſentment. Such conduct, indeed, 
was in a great meaſure owing to a natural tempe- 
rance of diſpoſition, not eaſily ruffled or inflamed. 
She was zealouſly devoted to the church of Eng- 
land, from which her father had uſed ſome endea- 
vours to detach her before the revolution; and ſhe 
lived in great harmony with her huſband, to whom 
ſhe bore ſix children, all of whom ſhe had already 
ſurvived. William had no ſooner yielded up his 
breath, than the privy-council in a body waited on 
| : 84 the 
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4. C. 1761, the new queen, who, in a ſhort but ſenſible ſpeech, 


aſſured them, that no pains nor diligence ſhould be 
wanting on her part, to preſerve and ſupport the 


religion, laws, and liberties of her country, to 


maintain the ſucceſſion in the proteſtant line, and 


the government in church and ſtate, as by law 


eſtabliſhed. She declared her reſolution to carry 
on the preparations for oppoſing the exorbitant 
power of France; and to aſſure the allies, that ſne 
would purſue the true intereſt of England, together 
with theirs, for the ſupport of the common cauſe. 
The members of the privy-council having taken 
the oaths, ſhe ordered a proclamation to be pub- 
liſhed, ſignifying her pleaſure, that all perſons in 
office of authority or government, at the deceaſe of 
the late king, ſhould ſo continue till further direc- 
tions. By virtue of an act paſſed in the late reign, 
the parliament continued ſitting even after the king's- 
death. Both houſes met immediately, and unani- 
mouſly voted an addreſs of condolance and congra- 
tulation; and, in the afternoon the queen was pro- 
claimed. Next day the lords and commons ſeve- 
rally attended her with an addreſs, congratulating 
her majeſty's acceſfion to the throne ; and, aſſuring 
her of their firm reſolution to ſupport her againſt 
all her enemies whatſoever. The lords acknow- 
ledged, that their great loſs was no otherwiſe to be 
repaired but by a vigorous adherence to her ma- 


jeſty and her allies, in the proſecution of thoſe mea- 


ſures already concerted to reduce the exorbitant 
power of France. The commons declared, they 
would maintain the ſucceſfion of the crown in the 
roteſtant line, and effectually provide for the pub- 
lic credit of the nation, Theſe addreſſes were gra- 
ciouſly received by the queen, who, on the eleventh 
day of March went to the houſe of peers with the 
uſual folemnity, where, in a ſpeech to both houſes, 
ſhe expreſſed her ſatisfaction at their unanimous 
Len- 
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concurrence with her opinion, that too much could . C. 3794" 
not be done for the encouragement of their allies 
in humbling the power of France ; and defired 
they would conſider of proper methods towards ob- 
faining an union between England and Scotland. 
She obſerved to the commons, that the reyenue for 
defraying the expences of the civil government, 
was expired: and, that ſhe relied intirely on their 
affection for its being ſupplied in ſuch a manner as 
' ſhould be moſt ſuitable to the honour and dignity 
of the crown. She declared, it ſhould be her con- 
ſtant endeavour to make them the beſt return for 
their duty and affection, by a careful and diligent ad- 
miniſtration for the good of all her ſubjects: And 
« as I know my own heart to be entirely Engliſh 
(continued ſhe) I can very ſincerely aſſure you, 
* there is not any thing you can expect or deſire 
** from me, which I ſhall not be ready to do for 
<« the happineſs and proſperity of England; and 
&« you ſhall always find me a ſtrict and religious ob- 
« ſeryer of my word.” Theſe aſſurances were ex- 
tremely agreeable to the parliament; and ſhe re- 
ceived the thanks of both houſes. Addreſſes of 
congratulation were preſented by the biſhop and | 5 
clergy of London; by the diſſenters in and about 988 
that city; and, by all the counties, cities, towns, $1 
and corporations of England. She declared her at- 
tachment to the church: ſhe promiled her protec- 
tion to the diſſenters; and, received the compli- 
ments of all her ſubjects with ſuch affability as in- 
ſured their affection. 1 | 
William's death was no ſooner known at the she refolves 
Hagbe, than all Holland was filled with conſterna- © c_ nos 
tion, The ſtates immediately aſſembled, and for of berprede- 
tome time gazed at each other in ſilent fear and aſto- — 
niſhment, They fighed, wept, interchanged em: 
braces and vows, that they would act with unani- 
mity, and expend their-deareſt blood ia defence of 
| their 
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A, C. 170?. their country. Then they diſpatched letters to the 
cities and provinces, informing them of this unfor- 
tunate event, and exhorting them to union and per- 
ſeverance. The expreſs from England having 
brought the queen's ſpeech to her privy-council, 
it was tranſlated and publiſhed, to revive the droop- 
ing ſpirits of the people. Next day penſionary 
Fagel imparted to the ſtates of Holland, a letter 
which he had received from the earl of Marlborough, 

containing aſſurances in the queen's name of union 
and aſſiſtance. In a few days, the queen wrote a 
letter in the French language to the ſtates, confirm- 
ing theſe aſſurances; and, it was delivered by Mr. 
Stanhope, who was now furniſhed with freſh cre- 
dentials as envoy from England. Thus animated, 
the ſtates reſolved to proſecute vigorous meaſures ; 
and their reſolutions were ſtill more inſpirited by the 
arrival of the earl of Marlborough, whom the queen 
honoured with the order of the garter, and inveſted 
with the character of ambaſſador extraordinary, and 
plenipotentiary to the States-general : he was like- 
wiſe declared captain-general of all her forces both 
at home and abroad. He aſſured the ſtates, that her 
Britannic majeſty would maintain the alliances which 
had been concluded by the late king, and do every 
thing that the common concerns of Europe requir- 
ed. The ſpeech was anſwered by Dickvelt preſi- 
dent of the week, who, in the name of the ſtates, 
expreſſed their hearty thanks to her majeſty, and 
their reſolution of concurring with her in a vigo- 
rous proſecution of the common intereſt. | 

A French; The importance of William's life was evinced by 

* the joy that diffuſed itſelf through the kingdom of 

he States- France at the news of his deceaſe. The perſon who 

general. firſt brought the tidings to Calais was impriſoned by 
the governor, until his information was confirmed. 
The court of Verſailles could hardly reſtrain their 
tranſports ſo as to preſerve common decorum :. the 
a | people 
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people of Paris openly rejoiced at the event; all de- 4+ © 170 
cency was laid aftde at Rome, where this incident 
produced fuch indecent raptures, that cardinal Gri- 
mani the Imperial miniſter complained of them to 
the pope, as an inſult on his maſter the emperor, _ 
who was William's friend, confederate, and ally. 
The French king diſpatched credentials to Barre, 
whom the count D*Avaux had left at the Hague, 
to manage the affairs of France, together with in- 
ſtructions to renew the negotiation with the ſtates, 
in hope of detaching them'from the alliance. This 
miniſter preſented a memorial, implying ſevere re- 
flections on king William and the paſt conduct of 
the Dutch; and inſinuating, that now they had reco- 
vered their liberty, the court of France hoped they 
would conſult their true intereſt. The count de 
Goes envoy from the emperor, animadverted on 
theſe expreſſions in another memorial, which was 
likewiſe publiſhed : and, the ſtates produced in 
public an anſwer to the ſame remonſtrance, expreſ- 
ſing their reſentment at the inſolence of ſuch inſinu- 
ations, and their veneration for the memory of the 
late ſtadtholder. The earl of Marlborough ſuc- 
ceeded in every part of his negotiation. - He ani- 
mated the Dutch to a full exertion of their vigour: , 
he concerted the operations of the campaign : he 
agreed with the States-general and the imperial mi- 
niſter, that war ſhould be declared againſt France 
on the fame day, at Vienna, London, and the 
Hague: and, on the third day of April embarked 
for England, after having acquired the intire con- 
fidence of thoſe who governed the United Pro- 
vinces. | 
By this time the houſe of commons in England , c. 
had ſettled the civil liſt upon the queen for her Then, 
life; and, when the bill received the royal aſſent, inclination 
ſhe aſſured them, that one hundred thouſand pounds 7? 
of this revenue ſhould be applied to the public 
| 5 ſervice 
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4. o. 172%. ſervice of the current year: at the ſame time, ſhe 


paſſed another bill for receiving and examining the 
public accounts. A commiſſion for this purpoſe 


was granted in the preceding reign, but had = | 


for tome years diſcontinued ; and indeed, always 
proved ineffectual to detect and puniſh thoſe indi- 
viduals, who ſhamefully pillaged their country, 


The villainy was ſo complicated, the vice ſo gene- 


ral, and the delinquent ſo powerfully ſcreened by 
artifice and intereſt, as to elude all inquiry. On the 
twenty-fourth day of March the oath of abjuration 
was taken by the ſpeaker and members, according 


to an act for the further ſecurity of her majeſty's 
perſon, and the ſucceſſion of the crown in the 


proteſtant line, and for extinguiſhing the hopes of 
the pretended prince of Wales. The queen's incli- 
nation to the Tories plainly appeared in her choice 


of miniſters. Doctor John Sharpe, archbiſhop of 


York, became her ghoſtly director and counſellor 
in all eccleſiaſtical affairs. The earl of Rocheſter 
was continued lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and en- 
joyed a great ſhare of her majeſty's confidence: 
the privy- ſeal was intruſted to the marquis of Nor- 
manby: the earl of Nottingham and Sir Charles 
Hedges were appointed ſecretaries of ſtate: the earl 
of Abingdon, Viſcount Weymouth, lord Dart- 
mouth, Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, Greenvil, Howe, 
Gower, and Harcourt, were admitted as members 


of the privy- council, together with Sir Edward 


Seymour, now declared comptroller of the hou- 
Mold. The lord Godolphin declined accepting 
the office of lord high treaſurer, until he was over- 
ruled hy the perſuaſions of Marlborough, to whoſe 
eldeſt daughter his ſon was marfied. This noble- 
man refuſed to command the forces abroad, unlels 
the treaſury ſhould be put into the hands of Godol- 
phin, on whoſe punctuality in point of remittances 
he knew he could depend, George, prince of Den: 

| mark, 
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mark, was inveſted with the title of generaliſſimo A. C. 708. 
of all the queen's forces by ſea and land; and, | 
afterwards created lord high admiral : the earl of 
Pembroke having been diſmiſſed from this office 
with the offer of a large penſion, which he generouſſy 
refuſed., Prince George, as admiral, was aſſiſted by 
a council, conſiſting of Sir George Rooke, Sir Da- 
vid Mitchel, George Churchil, and Richard Hill. 
Though the legality of this board was doubted, 
the parliament had ſuch reſpect and veneration for 
the queen, ! it was Jubered. to act without queſ- 
tion. 
LE rivalſhip for the queen” $ +. -7BUy already 1 
peared bes the. earls of Rocheſter and Marl- ed gend 
borough. The former, as firſt coulin to the queen, 
and chief of the Tory faction, maintained conſider- 
able influence in the council: but even there the 
intereſt of his 1 e Marlborough 
was not only the tter courtier, but, by. the canal 
of his 3 directed. the qusen in all 
her teſolutions. Rocheſter, Propoſed in council, 
that the Engliſh ſhould avoid a declaration of war 
with France, and act as auxiliaries only. He was 
ſeconded by ſome other members: but the opinion 
of Marlborougi pre ponderated. He obſerved, 
that the honour of the nation was concerned to 3 
fil the late King's engage ments ; and affirmed that 0 
France could never be feduced within due bounds, | 
unleſs the Engliſh would enter as principals in the 
quarrel. This allegation was ſupported. by the 
dukes of Somerſet and Devonſhice, the earl of 
Pembroke, and the majority of the council. The 
queen reſolved to declare war, and communicated 
her intention to the houſe of commons, by whom 
it was approved; and, on the fourth day of May, 
the declaration was ſolemnly proclaimed. The king 
of France was, in this proclamation, taxed with hav- 
ing taken poſſeſſion of- great part of the Spaniſh do- 
minions; 
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AC, 1704. minions ; with deſigning to invade the liberties of 
Europe; to obſtruct the freedom of navigation 
ad commerce; and with having offered an unpar- 
donable inſult to the queen and her throne, by ta- 
king upon him to declare the pretended prince of 
Wales king of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
The three declarations of the emperor, England, 
and the States- general, which were publiſhed in one 
day, did not fail to diſconcert, as well as to pro- 
voke, the French monarch. When his miniſter de 
Torcy recited them in his hearing, he ſpoke of the 
queen with ſome acrimony; but with reſpect to the 
States- general, he declared with great emotion, 
that «+ Meſſieurs the Dutch merchants ſhould one 
« day repent of their infolence and preſumption, 
<« in declaring war againft ſo powerful a monarch.” 
He did not, however, produce his declaration till the 


third day of July. 


The parlia- | 


ment 10. The houſe of commons, in compliance with the 
rozued, queen's deſire, brought in a bill, empowering her 
majeſty to name commiſſioners to treat with the 

Scots for an union of the two kingdoms, It met 

with warm oppoſition from Sir Edward Seymour, 

- and other. Tory members, who diſcharged abun- 
dance of ſatire and ridicule upon the Scottifh na- 

tion; but the meaſure ſeemed ſo neceſſary at that 
juncture, to ſecure the proteftant ſucceſſion againſt 

the practices of France, and the claims of the pre- 

tender, that the majority eſpouſed the bill, which 

Paſſed through both houſes, and, on the ſixth day 

of May received the royal aſſent, together with ſome 


A » bills of leſs importance: 


The enemies of the late 


king continued to revile his memory . They even 


* In their hours of debauch, they 
drank to the health of Sorrel, meaning 
.the horſe that fe!l with the king, and, 
under the appellation of the little gen- 
tleman in velvet, toaſted the mole that 


raiſed the hill over which the horſe had 


ſtumbled. As he had formerly belong - 
ed to Sir John Fenwick, they inſin- 
vated that William's fate was a judg- 
ment upon him for his cruelty to that 
gentleman ; and a Latin epigram was 


' wiitten on the occaſion, 


charged 


JJ... 1 an 
charged him with having formed a deſign of ex- . C. 1702» 
cluding the princeſs Anne from the throne, and of 
introducing the elector of Hanover as his own im- 
mediate ſucceſſor. This report had been ſo induſ- 
triouſly circulated, that it began to gain credit all 
cover the kingdom. Several peers intereſted them- 
ſelves in William's character; and a motion was * 
made in the upper houſe, that the truth of this re- 
port ſhould be inquired into. The houſe imme- 
diately deſired, that thoſe lords who had viſited the 
late king's papers, would intimate whether or not 
they had. found any among them relating to the 
queen's ſucceſſion, or to the ſucceſſion of the houſe 
of Hanover. They forthwith declared, that no- . 
thing of that fort appeared. Then the houſe re- 
ſolved, that the report was groundleſs, falie, vil- 
lainous, and ſcandalous, to the diſhonour of the 
late king's memory, and highly tending to the diſ- 
ſervice of her preſent majeſty, whom they beſou 
to give order that the authors or publiſhers of ſuch 
ſcandalous reports ſhould be proſecuted by the at- 
torney-general. The ſame cenſure was paſſed upon 
ſome libels and pamphlets, tending to inflame the 
factions of the kingdom, and to propagate a ſpirit 
of irreligion +. On the twenty-firſt day of May, 
the commons, in an addreſs, adviſed her majeſty 
to engage the emperor, the States-general, and 
her other allies, to join with her in prohibiting all 
| intercourſe with France and Spain; and to concert 
2 ſuch methods with the States-general, as might 
moſt effectually ſecure the trade of her fubje&s 
and allies, The lords preſented another addreſs, 
deſiring the queen would encourage her ſubjects 
to equip privateers, as the preparations of the enemy 


+ Dr. Binkes, in a ſermon preach- and theſe of king Charles, to witich 
ed before the convocation, on the laſt he gave the preference, in point 
thirtieth day of ſanuary, drew a pa- of right, charaQer, and ſtation. 
$ rallel between the ſufferings of Chriſt | 
1 ” ſeemed 
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4. c. 1702. ſeemed to be made for a piratical war, to the inter: 
ruption of commerce; they likewiſe exhorted her 
majeſty to grant commiſſions or charters to all per- 
ſons who ſhould make ſuch acquiſitions in the In- 
dies, as ſhe in her great wiſdom ſhould judge moſt 
expedient for the good of her kingdoms. On the 
twenty-fifth day of May, the queen having paſſed 
ſeveral public and private bills, diſmiſſed the par. 
lament by prorogation, aſter having, in a ſhort 
ſpeech, thanked them for their zeal, recommend- 
ed unanimity, and declared ſhe woyld carefully 
preſerve and maintain the act of toleration. 
Warm op- In Scotland, a warm conteſt aroſe between the 
de mnie, revolutioners and thoſe in the oppoſition, concern- 
in the Scot- ing the exiſtence of the preſent parliament. The 
_—_— queen had ſignified her acceſſion to the throne, in 
a letter to her privy-council for Scotland, deſiring 
they would continue to act in that office until ſhe 
ſhould ſend a new commiſſion, authoriſing them to 
publiſh a proclamation, ordaining all officers of 
ſtate, counſellors, and magiſtrates, to att in all 
things conformably to the commiſſions and inftruc- 
tions they had from his late majeſty, until new 
commiſſions could be prepared. She likewiſe af- 
fured them of her firm reſolution to protect them 
in their religion, laws, and liberties, and in the 
eſtabliſhed government of the church. She had 
already, in preſence of twelve Scottiſh counfellors, 
taken the coronation-oath for that kingdom : but 
thoſe who wanted to embroil the affairs of their 
country, affirmed, that this was 'an irregular way 


1 During this ſhort ſeſſion, the tors againſt king William : to a fifth 
queen gave her aſſent to an act for for the relief of proteſtant purchaſers 
laying a duty upon land: to another of the forfeited eſtates of Ireland: to 
for encouraging the Greenland trade: a fixth enlarging the time for taking 
to a third for making good the defi- the oath of abjuration: to a ſeventh - 
ciencies, and the public credit: to a obliging the Jews to maintain and pro- 
fourth for continuing the impriſon- yide for their proteſtant children, 
ment of Counter, and other conñſpira- | e 

0 


1 
been tendered by perſons deputed for that purpoſe, 
either by the parliament, or the privy- council of 
the kingdom. The preſent miniſtry, conſiſting of 
the duke of Queenſberry, the earls of Marchmont, 
Melvil, Seafield, Hyndford, and Selkirk, were 
devoted to revolution-principles, and deſirous that 
the parliament ſhould continue, in purfuance of a 
late act for continuing the parliament that ſhould 
be then in being ſix months after the death of the 
king; and that it ſhould aſſemble in twenty days 
after that event. The queen had, by ſeveral ad- 
journments, deferred the meeting almoſt three 
months after the king's deceaſe; and therefore the 
anti-revolutioners affirmed that it was diſſolved. 
The duke of Hamilton was at the head of this 
party, which clamoured loudly for a new parlia- 
ment. This nobleman, together with the marquis 


of Tweedale, the earls Marſhal and Rothes, and 


many other noblemen, repaired to London, in 


order to make the queen acquainted with their ob- 


jections to the continuance of the preſent parlia- 
ment. She admitted them to her preſence, and 
calmly heard their allegations: but ſhe was deter- 


mined, by the advice of her privy- council for that 


kingdom, who were of opinion that the nation was 
in too great a ferment to hazard the convocation 
of a new parliament. According to the queen's 
laſt adjournment, the parliament met at Edin- 
burgh on the ninth day of June, the duke of 


Queenſberry having been appointed high commil- 


ſioner. Before the queen's commiſſion was read, 
the duke of Hamilton, for himſelf and his adhe- 
rents, declared their ſatisfaction at her majeſty's 
acceſſion to the throne, not only on account of her 
undoubted right by deſcent, but likewiſe becauſe of 
her many perſonal virtues and royal qualities. He 


Bid, they were reſolved to facrifice their lives and 
N. 86. 3 fortunes 
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A. C. 1502. fortunes in defence of her majeſty's right againſt all 
her enemies whatever; but, at the ſame time, they 
thought themſelves bound in duty to give their 
opinion, thar they were not warranted by law to fit 
and act as a parliament. He then read a paper to 
the following effect: That foraſmuch as, by the 
fundamental laws and conſtitution of this kingdom, 
all parliaments do diſſolve on the death of the ſove- 
reign, except in ſo far as innovated by an act in the 
preceding reign, that the parliament in being at his 
deceaſe ſhould meet, and act what might be need- 
ful for the defence of the true proteſtant religion as 
by law eſtabliſhed; and for the maintenance of the 
ſucceſſion to the crown, as ſettled by the claim of 
right; and for the preſervation and ſecurity of the 
public peace. And ſeeing theſe ends are fully an- 
ſwered by her majeſty's ſucceſſion to the throne, we 
conceive ourſelves not now warranted by law to 
meet, fit, or act; and therefore do diſſent from 
any thing that ſhall be done or acted. The duke 
having recited this paper, and formally proteſted 
againſt the proceedings of the parliament, with- 


drew with ſeventy-nine members, amidſt the accla- 
mations of the people. | 
They res: Notwithſtanding their ſeceſſion, the commil- 
majeſty's ſioner, who retained a much greater number, pro- 
authority. duced the queen's letter, ſignifying her reſolution 
to maintain and protect her ſubjects in the full poſ- 
ſeſſion of their religion, laws, liberties, and the 
preſbyterian diſcipline. She informed them of her 
having declared war againſt France : ſhe exhorted 
them to provide competent ſupplies for maintain- 
ing ſuch a number of forces as might be neceſſary 
tor diſappointing the enemy's deſigns, and preſerv- 
ing the preſent happy ſettlement; and ſhe earneſtly 
recommended to their conlideration an union of the 
two kingdoms. The duke of Queenſberry and 
the earl of Marchmont having enforced the diffe- 


rent 


rent articles of this letter, committees were ap- &. e. 


pointed for the ſecurity of the kingdom, for con- 
troverted elections, for drawing up an anſwer to 
her majeſty's letter, and for reviſing the minutes. 
Mean while, the duke of Hamilton and his adhe- 
rents ſent the lord Blantyre to London with an 
addreſs to the queen, who refuſed to receive 
it, and wrote another letter to the parliament, ex- 
preſſing her reſolution to maintain their dignity 
and authority againſt all oppoſers: They, in an- 
ſwer to the former, had aſſured her, that the ground- 
leſs ſeceſſion of ſome members ſhould increaſe and 
ſtrengthen their care and zeal for her majeſty's fer- 
vice. They expelled Sir Alexander Bruce, for 
having given vent to ſome reflexions againſt preſ- 
bytery. The lord- advocate proſecuted the faculty 
of advocates before the parliament, for having 
paſſed a vote among themſelves in favour of the 
proteſtation and addreſs of the diſſenting mem- 
bers. The faculty was ſeverely reprimanded; but 
the whole nation ſeemed to reſent the proſecution. 
The parliament paſſed an act recognizing her ma- 
jeſty's royal authority: another for adjourning the 


court of judicature called the ſeſſion: a third de- 


claring this meeting of parliament legal; and for. 
bidding any perſon to diſown, quarrel, or impugn, 
the dignity and authority thereof, under the pe- 
nalty ot high treaſon: a fourth for ſecuring the true 
proteſtant religion and preſbyrerian church-go- 
vernment: a fifth for a land- tax: and a ſixth en- 


abling her majeſty to appoint commiſſioners for an 


union between the two kingdoms. | 


Theearl of Marchmont, of his own accord; and The queen 


even contrary to the advice of the high-commil- 
ſioner, brought in a bill for abjuring the pretended 
prince of Wales: but this was not ſupported by 
the court - party, as the commiſſioner had no in- 
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A. C. 1702. ſtruftions how to act on the occaſion. Perhaps | 


the queen and her Engliſh miniſtry reſolved to keep 
the ſucceſſion open in Scotland, as a check upon 
the Whigs and houſe of Hanover. On the thirtieth 
day of June, the commiſſioner adjourned the par- 
liament, after having thanked them for their chear- 
fulneſs and unanimity in their proceedings; and 


the chiefs of the oppoſite parties haſtened to Lon- 


don, to make their different repreſentations to the 
queen and her miniſtry. In the mean time, ſhe 


appointed commiſſioners for treating about the 


union ; and they met at the Cockpit on the twenty- 
ſecond day of October. On the twentieth day of 
the next month, they adjuſted the preliminaries, 
importing, That nothing agreed on among them. 
ſelves ſhould be binding, except it be ratified by 

her majeſty and the reſpective parliaments of both 
nations; and that, unleſs all the heads propoſed 
for the treaty were agreed to, no particular thin 

agreed on ſhould. be binding. The queen viſited 
them in December, in order to quicken their mu- 
tual endeavours. They agreed that the two king- 


 doms ſhould be inſeparably united into one mo- 


* 
- 


State of af- 
fairs on the 
continent. 


narchy, under her majeſty, her heirs, and ſucceſ- 
ſors, and under the ſame limitations, according to 
the acts of ſettlement : but, when the Scottiſh com- 
miſſioners propoſed that the rights and privileges of 
their company trading to Africa and the Indies, 
ſhould be preſerved and maintained, ſuch a diffi- 
eulty aroſe as could not be ſurmounted ; and no 
further progreſs was made in this commiſſion. 
The tranquillity of Ireland was not interrupted by 
any new commotion. That kingdom was ruled by 
Juſtices whom the earl of Rocheſter had appoint- 
ed; and the truſtees: for the forfeited eftates main- 
tained their authority. RE fon 

While Britain was engaged in theſe civil tranſ- 
actions, her allies were not idle on the — 

| TI 
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The old duke of Zell, and his nephew the elector 4. c. 2703, 


of Brunſwick, ſurpriſed the dukes of Wolfembuttle 
and Saxe-Gotha, whom they compelled to renounce 
their attachments to F rance, and concur in the 
common-councils of the empire. Thus the north 
of Germany was reunited in the intereſt of the con- 
federates ; and the princes would have been in a 
condition to aſſiſt them effectually, had not the 
neighbourhood of the war in Poland deterred them 
from parting with their forces. England and the 
States-general endeavoured in vain to mediate a 
peace between the kings of Sweden and Poland. 

Charles was become enamoured of war, and am- 
bitious of conqueſt. He threatened to invade 
Saxony through the dominions of Pruſſia. Auguſtus 
retired to Cracow, while Charles penetrated to 
Warſaw, and even ordered the cardinal primate to 
ſummon a diet for chuſing a new king. The ſitua- 
tion of affairs at this juncture was far from being 
favourable to the allies. The court of Vienna had 
tampered in vain with the elector of Bavaria, who 
made uſe of this negotiation to raiſe his terms with 
Lewis. His brother, the elector of Cologne, ad- 
mitted French garriſons into Liege, and all his 
places on the Rhine. The elector of Saxony was 
too hard preſſed by the king of Sweden, to ſpare 
his full proportion of troops to the allies: the king 
of Pruſſia was overawed by the vicinity of the 
Swediſh conqueror: the duke of Savoy had joined 
his forces to thoſe of France, and over- run the 
whole ſtate of Milan: and the pope, though he 
profeſſed a neutrality, evinced himſelf ſtrongly 
biaſſed to the French intereſts. 


The war was begun in the name of the elector Keiter- 
palatine with the ſiege of Kieſerſwaert, which was 2 and 


inveſted in the month of April by the prince of «1 


Naſſau Saarbrugh, marechal du camp to the em- the allies, 


peror ; under this officer the Dutch troops ſerved 
T8 3 as 
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A, C. 15, as auxiliaries, becauſe war had not yet been declar, 


ed by the States-general, The French garriſon 
made a deſperate ee They worſted the be- 

ſiegers in divers ſallies, and maintained the place 
until it was reduced to a heap of aſhes. At length 
the allies made a general attack upon the counter- 
ſcarp and ravelin, which they carried after a very 
obſtinate engagement, with the loſs of two thouſand 
men. Then the garriſon capitulated on honcur- 
able terms, and the fortifications were razed. Dur- 
ing this ſiege, which laſted from the eighteenth 
day of April to the middle of June, count Tallard 
potted himſelf on the oppoſite ſide of the Rhine, 


from whence he ſupplied the town with freſh troops 


and ammunition, and annoyed the beſiegers with 
his artillery ; but finding it impoſſible to fave the 
place, he joined the grand army, commanded by 


the duke of Burgundy in the Netherlands. The 


ſiege of Keiſerſwaert was covered by a body of 
Dutch troops under tht earl of Athlone, who lay 
en 7e in the dutchy of Cleve. Mean while 
general Coehorn, at the head of another detach- 

ment, entered Flanders, demoliſhed the French 
lines between the forts of Donat and Iſabella, and 
laid the chatellanie of Bruges under contribution: 
but a coniiderable body of French troops advanc- 
ing under the marquis de Bedmar, and the count 
de la Motte, he overflowed the country, and re- 
tired under the walls of Sluys. The duke of Bur- 
gundy, who had taken the command of the French 
army under Boufflers, encamped at Zanten, near 
Cleve, and laid a ſcheme for ſurpriſing Nimeguen ; 
in which, however, he was baffled by the vigilance 
and activity of Athlone, who gueſſing his deſign, 
marched thither, and ee under the cannon 


of the town. In the beginning of June, Landau 


was inveſted by prince Lewis of Baden: in July 
the king of the Romans arrived in the camp of the 
EL 1. beſiegers, 
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beſiegers, with ſuch pomp and magnificence as 4. C. 1702- 
exhauſted his father's treaſury. On the ninth day 
of September the citadel was taken by aſſault, and 
then the town ſurrendered. | | 
When the earl of Marlborough arrived in Hol- fegt 
land, the earl of Athlone, in quality of veldt-mare- Marbo- 
chal, infiſted upon an equal command with the Pines, 
Engliſh general; but the ſtates obliged him to 
yield this point in favour of Marlborough, whom 
they declared generaliſſimo of all their forces. In 
the beginning of July he repaired to the camp at 
Nimeguen, where he ſoon aſſembled an army of 
ſixty thouſand men, well provided with all neceſ- 
faries ; and then he convoked a council of the ge- 
neral officers, to concert the operations of the cam- 
paign. On the ſixteenth day of the month he 
paſſed the Maeſe, and encamped at Overaſſelt, 
within two leagues and a half of the enemy, who 
had intrenched themſelves between Goch and Gen- 
nep. He afterwards repaſſed the river below the 
Grave, and removed to Gravenbroek, where he 
was joined by the Britiſh train of artillery from Hol- 
land. On the ſecond day of Auguſt, he advanced 
to Petit Brughel, and the French retired before 
him, leaving Spaniſh Guelderland to his diſcretion, 
He had reſolved to hazard an engagement, and 
iſſued orders accordingly; but he was reſtrained 
by the Dutch deputies, who were afraid of their 
own intereſt, in caſe the battle ſhould have proved 
unfortunate. The duke of Burgundy finding him- 
ſelf obliged to retreat before the allied army, rather 
than expoſe himſelf longer to ſuch a mortifying in- 
dignity, returned to Verſailles, leaving the- com- 
mand to Boufflers, who loſt the confidence of 
Lewis by the ill ſucceſs of this campaign. The 
deputies of the States-general having repreſented 
to the earl of Marlborough the advantages that 
would accrue to Holland, from his diſpoſſeſſing the 
| 1 4 enemy 
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A. C. 1702, enemy of the places they maintained in the Spaniſh 


Guelderland, by which the navigation of the Maeſe 
was obſtructed, and the important rown of Mae- 
ſtricht in a manner blocked up, he reſolved to deli- 
ver them from ſuch a troubleſome neighbourhood. 


He detached general Schultz with a body of troops 


to reduce the town and caſtle of Werk, which were 
ſurrendered after a ſlight reſiſtance. In the begin- 


ning of September, he undertook the fiege of 
Venlo, which capitulated on the twenty fifth da 


of the month, after fort St. Michael had been 
ſtormed and taken by lord Cutts and the Engliſh 
volunteers, among whom the young earl of Hun- 
tingdon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by very extraordi- 
nary acks of valour. Then the general inveſted 
Ruremonde, which he reduced after a very obſti- 
nate defence, together with the fort of Steven- 
ſwaert, ſituated on the ſame river. Boufflers, con- 
founded at the rapidity of Marlborough's ſucceſs, 
retired towards Liege, in order to cover that city; 
but, at the approach of the confederates, he retired 
with precipitation to Tongeren, from whence he 
directed his route towards Brabant, with a view to 


| defend ſuch places as the allies had no deſign to at- 


tack. When the earl of Marlborough arrived at 


Liege, he found the ſuburbs of St. Walburgh had 


been ſet on fire by the French garriſon, who had 
retired into the citadel and the chartreux. The 
allies took immediate poſſeſſion of the city; and in 
a few days opened the trenches againſt the citadel, 
which was taken by aſſault. On this occaſion, the 
hereditary prince of Heſſe- Caſſel charged at the head 
of the grenadiers, and was the firſt perſon who 
mounted the breach. Violani the governor, and 

the duke of Charoſt, were made priſoners. Three 
hundred thouſand flotins in gold and ſilver were 
found in the citadel, belides notes for above one 


who 


. 
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who payed the money, Immediately after this ex- A. C. 270, 
ploit, the garriſon of the chartreux capitulated an ; 
honourable terms, and were conducted to Antwerp. 
By the ſucceſs of this campaign, the earl of Marl- 
borough raiſed his military character above all cen- 
ſure, and confirmed himſelf in the intire confidence 
of the ſtates-general, who, in the beginning of the 
ſeaſon, had trembled for Nimeguen, and now 
jaw the enemy driven back into their own do- 
mains. | 
When the army broke up in November, the ge- e“ 
neral repaired to Maeſtricht, from whence he pro- being taken 
poſed to return to the Hague by water. Accord- n. 
ingly he embarked in a large boat with five and 
twenty ſoldiers, under the command of a lieutenant. 
Next morning he was joined at Ruremonde by 
Cochorn, in a larger veſſel, with ſixty men; and 
they were moreover eſcorted by fifty troopers that 
rode along ſide of the river. The large boat out- 
failed the other, and the horſemen miſtook their 
way in the dark. A French partizan, with five and 
thirty men from Gueldres, who lurked among the 
ruſhes in wait for prey, ſeized the rope by which 
the boat was drawn, hauled it aſhore, diſcharged 
their ſmall arms and hand-grenades, then ruſhing 
into it, ſecured the ſoldiers before they could put 
themſelves in a poſture of defence. The earl of 
Marlborough was accompanied by general Opdam, 
and Mynheer Gueldermalſen, one of the depuries, 
who were provided with paſſports. The earl had 
neglected this precaution ; but recollecting he had 
an old paſſport for his brother general Churchill, 
he produced it without any emotion ; and the par- 
tizan was in ſuch confuſion, that he never examined 
the date. Nevertheleſs, he rifled their baggage, 
carried off the guard as priſoners, and allowed the 
boat to proceed. The governor of Venlo receiv- 
ing information that the earl was furpriſed by a 
Rae | | Party, 
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party, and conveyed to Gueldres, immediately 


marched out with his whole garriſon to inveſt that 
place. The ſame imperfect account being tran. 
mitted to Holland, filled the whole province with 


conſternation. The ſtates forthwith aſſembling, 


The Impe- 
rĩaliſts are 

worſted at 
Fpidlinguen. 


reſolved that all their forces ſhould march immedi- 
ately to Gueldres, and threaten the garriſon of the 
place with the utmoſt extremities, unleſs they 
would immediately deliver the general. But, be- 
fore theſe orders could be diſpatched, the earl ar- 
rived at the Hague, to the inexpreſſible joy of the 
people, who already looked upon him as their ſavi- 
our and protector. . 

The French arms were not quite ſo unfortunate 
on the Rhine as in Flanders. The elector of 


Bavaria ſurpriſed the city of Ulm in Suabia, by a 


ſtratagem, and then declared for France, which Had 


by this time complied with all his demands. The 
diet of the empire aſſembled at Ratiſbon were fo 
incenſed at his conduct in ſeizing the city of Ulm 
by perfidy, that they preſented a memorial to his 
Imperial majeſty, requeſting he would proceed 
againſt the elector, according to the conſtitutions of 
the empire. They reſolved, by a plurality of 
voices, to declare war in the name of the empire, 
againſt the French king and the duke of Anjou, 
for having invaded ſeveral fiefs of the empire in 


Italy, the archbiſhopric of Cologne, and the dioceſe 


of Liege : and they forbad the miniſters of Bavaria 
and Cologne to appear in the general diet. In vain 
did theſe powers proteſt againſt their proceedings. 
The empire's declaration of war was publiſhed and 
notified, in the name of the diet, to the cardinal of 
Limberg, the emperor's commiſſioner. Mean 
while, the French made themſelves maſters of Neu- 
burgh, in the circle of Suabia ; and Lewis prince 
of Baden being weakened by ſending off detach- 
ments, was obliged to he inactive in his camp near 
EO = Frid- 
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two bodies, commanded by the marquis de Villars 


and the count de Guiſcard; and the prince thinking 


himſelf in danger of being encloſed by the enemy, 
reſolved to decamp. Villars immediately paſſed 
the Rhine, to fall upon him in his retreat; and an 
obſtinate engagement enſuing, the Imperialiſts 
were overpowered by numbers. The prince, having 
loſt two thouſand men, abandoned the field of 
battle to the enemy, together with his baggage, 
artillery, and ammunition, and retired towards 


Stauffen, without being purſued ; for the French 


army, even after they had gained the battle, were 
unaccountably ſeized with ſuch a panic, that if the 
Imperial general had faced them with two regi- 
ments, he would have ſnatched the victory from 


of France by the ſoldiers; and next day the town 
of Fridlinguen ſurrendered. The prince being 
joined by ſome troops under general Thungen, and 
other reinforcements, reſolved to give battle to the 
enemy: but Villars declined an engagement, and 
repaſſed the Rhine. Towards the latter end of 
October, count Tallard, and the marquis de Lo- 


duced Triers and Traerbach; while the prince of 
Heſſe-Caſſel, with a detachment from the allied 
army at Liege, retook from the French the towns 
of Zinch, Lintz, Briſac, and Andernach. 


on pretence of ſupporting the king of the Romans 
in his firſt campaign, weaned the emperor's atten- 


his beſt army to moulder away for want of recruits 
and reinforcements. The prince thus abandoned, 


could not prevent the duke of Vendome from re- 
lieving Mantua, and was obliged to relinquiſh 


ſome 


Fridlinguen. The French army was divided into 4- C. 1702, 


Villars, who was upon this occaſion ſaluted marechal 


marie, with a body of eighteen thouſand men, re- 


In Italy, prince Eugene laboured under a total gate or 
neglect of the Imperial court, where his enemies, 2 


tion intirely from his affairs in Italy; ſo that he left 
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A.C. noa. ſome other places he had taken. Philip king of 


Spain being inſpired with the ambition of putting 
an end to the war in this country, failed in perſon 
for Naples, where he was viſited by the cardinal 
legate, with a compliment from the pope ; yet he 
could not obtain the inveſtiture of the kingdom 
from his holineſs. The emperor, however, was ſo 
diſguſted at the embaſly which the pope had ſent 
to Philip, that he ordered his ambaſſador at Rome 
ro withdraw. Philip proceeded from Naples to 
Final, under convoy of the French fleet, which 


brought him to Italy: he had an interview with 


the duke of Savoy, who began to be alarmed at 
the proſpect of the French king's being maſter of 
the Milaneſe ; and, in a letter to the duke of Ven- 
dome, he forbade him to engage prince Eugene 
until he himſelf ſhould arrive in the camp. Prince 
Eugene- underſtanding that the French army in- 
tended to attack Luzzara and Guaſtalla, paſſed the 
Po, with an army of about half the number of the 
enemy, and poſted himſelf behind the dyke of 
Zero, in ſuch a manner that the French were 1gno- 
rant of his ſituation. He concluded, that on their 
arrival at the ground they had choſen, the horſe 
would march out to forage, while the reſt of the 
army would be employed in pitching tents; and 
providing for their refreſhment. His deſign was 
to ſeize that opportunity of attacking them, not 
doubting that he ſhould obtain a complete victory 
but he was diſappointed by mere accident. ' An 
adjutant, with an advanced guard, had the curioſity 
to aſcend the dyke, in order to view the country, 
when he diſcovered the Imperial infantry lying on 
their faces, and their horſe in the rear, ranged in 
order of battle. The French camp was immedt- 
ately alarmed ; and, as the intermediate ground 
was covered with hedges, which obliged the aſſail- 
ants to defile, the enemy were in a poſture of de- 

fence 
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fence before the Imperialiſts could advance to A. c. 2702. 
action: nevertheleſs, the prince attacked them with 
great vivacity, in hope of diſordering their line, 

which gave way in ſeveral places; but night inter- 

poſing, he was obliged to deſiſt; and, in a few 

days, the French reduced Luzzara and Guaſtalla. 

The prince, however, maintained his poſts; and 

Philip returned to Spain, without having obtained 

any conſiderable advantage. 

The French king employed all his artifice and in- The tiog or 
trigues in raiſing up new enemies againſt the con- e- 
federates. He is ſaid to have bribed count Mans- gugus a8 
field, preſident of the council of war at Vienna, to ginn“ 
withold the ſupplies from prince Eugene in Italy. 

At the Ottoman Porte he had actually gained over 

the vizir, who engaged to renew the war with the 

emperor. But the mufti and all the other great 

officers were averſe to this deſign, and the vizir 

fell a ſacrifice to their reſentment. Lewis con- 

tinued to embroil the kingdom of Poland hy 

means of the cardinal primate. The young king 

of Sweden advanced to Liſſaw, where he defeated 
Auguſtus. Then he took poſſeſſion of Cracow, 

and raiſed contributions; nor could he be perſuad- 

ed to retreat, although the Muſcovites and Lithu- 

anians had ravaged Livonia, and even made an ir- 

ruption into Sweden. 

The operations of the combined ſquadrons at ſea Fruittes ex- 
did not fully anſwer the expectations of the public. Sr 
On the twelfth day of May, Sir John Munden put duke of Or- 
to ſea with twelve fail of ſhips, to intercept a French sir So 
ſquadron appointed as a convoy to a new viceroy of Rook. 
Mexico, from Corunna to the Weſt-Indies. On 

the twenty-eighth day of the month, he chaſed four- 

teen fail of French ſhips into Corunna. Then he 

called a council of war, in which it was agreed, 

that as the place was ſtrongly fortified, and by the 
intelligence they had received, it appeared that 


{even- 
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A. c. 1702. ſeventeen of the enemy's ſhips of war rode at anchor 


in the harbour, it would be expedient for them to 
follow the latter part of their inſtructions, by which 
they were directed to cruiſe in ſoundings for the 
protection of the trade. They returned according- 
ly, and being diſtreſſed by want of proviſions, came 
into port, to the general diſcontent of the nation, 
For the ſatisfaction of the people, Sir John Munden 
was tried by a court-martial, and acquitted ; but 
as this miſcarriage had rendered him very unpopu- 
lar, prince George diſmiſſed him from the ſervice. 
We have already hinted, that king Wilham had 
projected a ſcheme to reduce Cadiz, with intention 
to act afterwards againſt the Spaniſh ſettlements in 
the Weſt-Indies. This deſign queen Anne reſoly- 


ed to put in execution. Sir George Rooke com- 


manded the fleet, and the duke of Ormond was 
appointed general of the land- forces deſtined for 
this expedition. The combined ſquadrons amount- 
ed to fifty ſhips of the line, excluſive of frigates, 
fireſhips, and ſmaller veſſels; and the number of 
foldiers embarked was not far ſhort of fourteen 
thouſand. In the latter end of June the fleet failed 
from St. Helen's; and on the twelfth of Auguſt 
they anchored at the diſtance of two leagues from 
Cadiz. Next day, the duke of Ormond ſummon- 
ed the duke de Brancaccio, who was governor, to 
ſubmit to the houſe of Auitria; but that officer 
anſwered, he would acquit himſelf honourably of 
the truſt repoſed in him by the king. On the 
fifteenth the duke of Ormond landed with his forces 
in the bay of Bulls, under cover of a ſmart fire 
from ſome frigates, and repulſed a body af Spaniſh 
cavalry : then he ſummoned the governor of fort 
St. Catherine's to ſurrender; and received an an- 
ſwer, importing, that the garriſon was prepared for 
his reception. A declaration was publiſhed in the 
Spaniſh language, intimating, that the allies did 
not 
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not come as enemies -to Spain; but only to free 4. C. 1702. 
them from the yoke of France, and aſſiſt them in 
eſtabliſhing themſelves under the government of 
the houſe of Auſtria. Theſe profeſſions produced 
very little effect among the Spaniards, who were 
either cooled in their attachment to that family, or 
provoked by the exceſſes of the Engliſh troops, 
which having taken poſſeſſion of Fort St. Catherine, 
and Port St. Mary's, inſtead of protecting, plun- 
dered the natives, notwithſtanding the ſtri& orders 
iſſued by the duke of Ormond, to prevent this 
ſcandalous practice: even ſome general officers were. 
concerned in the pillage. A battery was raiſed 
againſt Montagorda-fort oppoſite to the Puntal; 
bur the attempt miſcarried, and the troops were 
reimbarked. 

Captain Hardy having been ſent to water in They tab 
Lagos-bay, received intelligence, that the galleons the Spaniſh 
from the Weſt-Indies had put into Vigo, under 5 
convoy of a French ſquadron. He failed immedi- 
ately in queſt of Sir George Rooke, who was now 
in his voyage back to England, and falling in with 
him on the ſixth day of October, communicated 

the ſubſtance of what he had learned. Kooke im- 
mediately called a council of war, in which it was 
determined to alter their courſe and attack the ene- 
my at Vigo. He forthwith detached ſome ſmall 
veſſels for intelligence, and received a confirma- 
tion, that the galleons and the ſquadron command- 
ed by Chateau Renault, were actually in the har- 
bour. They ſailed hither, and appeared before 
the place on the eleventh day of October. The 
paſſage into the harbour was narrow, ſecured by 
batteries, forts, and breaſt- works on each fide; by 
a ſtrong boom, conſiſting of iron chains, topmaſts, 
and cables, moored at each end to a {eventy-gun 
ſhip, and fortified within by five ſhips of the ſame 
ſtrength, lying athwart the channel, " ne; 

road- 
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A. o. 1702. broad-ſides to the offing. As the firſt and ſecond 
rates of the combined fleets were too large to enter, 
the admirals ſhifted their flags into ſmaller ſhips , 
and a diviſion of five and twenty Engliſh and Dutch 
ſhips of the line, with their frigates, fireſhips, and 
ketches, was deſtined for the ſervice. . In order to 
facilitate the attack, the duke of Ormond landed 
with five and twenty hundred men, at the diſtance 
of ſix miles from Vigo, and took by aſſault a fort 
and platform of forty pieces of cannon, at the en- 
trance of the harbour. The Britiſh enſign was no 
ſooner ſeen flying at the top of this fort, than the 
ſhips advanced to the attack. Vice-admiral Hop- 
fon, in the Torbay, crowding all his fail, ran 
directly againſt the boom, which was broken by 
the firſt ſhock; then the whole ſquadron entered 
the harbour, through a prodigious fire from the 
enemy's ſhips and batteries. Theſe laſt, however, 
were ſoon ſtormed and taken by the grenadiers 
who had been landed. The great ſhips lay againſt 
the forts at each fide of the harbour, which in a 
little time they ſilenced ; though vice-admiral Hop- 
fon narrowly eſcaped from a fireſhip by which he 
was boarded. After a very vigorous engage- 
ment, the French finding themſelves unable to 
cope with ſuch an adverſary, reſolved to deſtroy 
their ſhips and galleons, that they might not fall 
into the hands of the victors. They accordingly 
burned and ran aſhore eight ſhips and as many 
advice-boats; but ten ſhips of war were taken, to- 
gether with eleven galleons. Though they had 
ſecured the beſt part of their plate and merchan- 
dize before the Engliſh fleet arrived, the value of 
fourteen million of pieces of eight, in plate and rich 
commodities, was deſtroyed in fix galleons that 
periſhed ; but, about half that value was brought 
off by the conquerors : fo that this was a dreadful 
blow to the enemy, and a noble acquiſition to the 
| _ allies. 


5 


allies. Immediately after this exploit Sir George A. C. 1703, 
Rooke was joined by Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, who 
had been ſent out with a ſquadron to intercept the 
galleons. This officer was left to bring home the 
prizes and diſmantle the fortifications, while Rooke 
returned in triumph to England. 
The glory which the Engliſh acquired in this ex- Admira 
dition was in ſome meaſure tarniſhed by the con- — 
duct of ſome officers in the Weſt- Indies. Thither with Du 
admiral Benbow had been detached with a ſquadron WA. 
of ten ſail, in the courſe or the preceding year. At Indies, 
Jamaica he received intelligence, that monſieur 
Du Caſſe was in the neighbourhood of Hiſpaniola, 
and reſolved to beat up to that iſland. At Leogane 
he fell in with a French ſhip of fifty guns, which 
her captain ran aſhore and blew up. He took ſe- 
veral other veſſels, and having alarmed Petit- 
Guavas, bore away for Donna Maria bay, where he 
underſtood, that Du Caffe had failed for the eoaſt 
of Carthagene. Benbow reſolved; to follow the 
ſame courte ; and, on the nineteenth of Auguſt, dif- 
covered the enemy's ſquadron neat St. Martha, 
conſiſting of ten ſail ſteering along ſhore. - He for- 
med the line; and an engagement enfued, in 
which he was very ill ſeconded by ſome of his cap- 
tains. Nevertheleſs, the battle continued till night, 
and he determined to renew it next morning, when 
he perceived all his ſhips at the diſtance of three or 
four miles aſtern, except the Ruby, commanded by 
captain George Walton, who joined him in ply- 
ing the enemy with/chace-guns. On the twenty- 
firſt theſe two ſnips engaged the French {quadron ; 
and the Ruby was fo diſabled, that the admiral was 
obliged to ſend her back to Jamaica. Next day 
the Greenwich, commanded by Wade, was five 
leagues aſtern; and the wind changing, the enemy 
had the advantage of the weather- gage. On the 
twenty-third the admiral renewed the battle with 
Nuns. LXXXVII, U huis 
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4. C. 150. his ſingle ſhip, unſuſtained by the reſt of the. ſqua- 


dron. On the twenty-fourth his leg was ſhattered 
by a chain- ſnot; notwithſtanding which accident, 


he remained on the quarter - deck in a cradle, and 
eontinued the engagement. 


One of the largeſt 
ſhips of the enemy lying like a wreck upon the 
water, four fail of the Engliſh ſquadron poured 
their broad-ſides into her, and then ran to leeward, 
without paying any regard to the ſignal for battle. 


Then the French bearing down upon the admiral 


with their whole force, ſhot away his maintopſail- 


yard, and damaged his rigging in ſuch a manner, 
that he was obliged to lie by and refit, while they 


took their diſabled ſhip in tow. During this in- 
terval, he called a council of his captains, and ex- 
poſtulated with them on their: behaviour. They 
obſerved, that the French were very ſtrong, 
and adviſed him to deſiſt. - He plainly perceived 
that he was betrayed, and with the utmoſt reluc- 
tance returned to Jamaica, having not only loſt a 
leg, but alſo received a large wound in his face, and 
another in his arm, while he in perſon boarded the 
French admiral. Exaſperated at the treachery of 
his captains, he granted a commiſſion to rear- ad- 
miral Whetſtone and other officers to hold a court- 
martial, and try them for cowardice. Hudſon of 
the Pendennis died before his trial: Kirby and 
Wade were convicted and ſentenced to be ſhot: 
Conſtable of the Windſor was caſhiered and im- 
priſoned : Vincent of the Falmouth, and Fogg the 
admiral's own captain of the Breda, were convicted 
of having ſigned a paper, that they would not fight 
under Benbow's command; but, as they behaved 
gallantly in the action, the court inflicted upon 
them no other puniſhment than that of a proviſion- 
al ſuſpenſion. Captain Walton had likewiſe joined 
in the conſpiracy while he was heated with the fumes 
of intoxication z but he afterwards renounced the 
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engagement, and fought with admirable courage A. ©. #79 

until his ſhip was diſabled. The boiſterous man- 

ners of Benbow had produced this baſe confede- 

racy. He was a rough ſeaman; but remarkably 

brave, honeſt, and experienced“. He took this 

miſcarriage ſo much to heart, that he became me- 

lancholy, and his grief co-operating with the fever 

occaſioned by his wounds, put a period to his life. 

Wade and Kirby were ſent home in the Briſtol ; 

and, on their arrival at Plymouth, ſhot on board of 

the ſhip, by virtue of a dead wartant for their im- 

mediate execution, which had lain there for ſome 

time. The ſame precaution had been taken in all 

the weſtern ports, in order to prevent applications 

in their favour. ic 

During theſe tranſactions, the queen ſeemed to The queen 

be happy in the affection of her ſubjects. Though anden 

the continuance of the parliament was limited to ment. 
- fix months after the king's deceaſe, ſhe diſſolved it 

by proclamation before that termi was expired ; and 

iſſued writs for electing another, in which the Tory 

intereſt 3 In the ſummer the queen 

gave audience to the count de Platens, envoy extra- 
ordinary from the elector of Hanover; then ſhe 

made a progreſs with her huſband to Oxford, Bath, 
and Briſtol, where ſhe was received with all the | 
| marks of the moſt genuine affection. The new 1 
parliament meeting on the twentieth day of October, 1 


: Mr. Harley was choſen ſpeaker. The queen in her 


When one of his lieutenants ex- arrived at Carthagene, he wrote a let- 
preſſed his ſorrow for the loſs of the ter to Benbow to this effect, “Sir, x 


 admiral's leg, I am ſorry for it too, 


(replied the gallant Benbow) “ but I 
« had rather have loſt them both, than 
* have ſeen this 6jiſhohour brought 
% upon the Engliſh nation. But, do 
* you hear? If another ſhot ſhould 


e take me off, behave like brave men 


*© and fight it out. When Du Caſſe 


Wn ſpeech 


© had little hope on Monday Jaſt, but 


te to have ſupped in your cabbin but, 


6 it pleaſed God to order it otherwiſe. 


J am thankful for it, As for thoſe 


* cowardly captains who deſerted you, 
„hang them up; for, by God they 
4c qe ſetve it. Yours, Du Caſſe. 
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Ae 17502. ſpeech declared, ſhe had ſummoned them to aſſiſt 


her in carrying on the juſt and neceſſary war in 
which the nation was engaged. She deſired the 
commons would inſpect the accounts of the public 
receipts and payments, that if any abuſes had crept 
into the management of the finances, they might 


be detected, and the offenders puniſhed. She told 


them, that the funds aſſigned in the laſt parliament 
had not produced the ſums granted; and that the 
deficiency was not ſupplied even by the hundred 
_ thouſand pounds which ſhe had paid from her own 
revenue for the public ſervice. She expreſſed her 
concern for the diſappointment at Cadiz, as well 
as for the abuſes committed at Port St. Mary's, 


which had obliged her to give directions for the 
ftrieſt examination of the particulars. She hoped 
they would find time to conſider of ſome better and 
more effectual method to prevent the exportation 
of wool, and improve that manufacture, which 
ſhe was determined to encourage. She profeſſed a 
firm perſuaſion, that the affection of her ſubjects 
was the ſureſt pledge of their duty and obedience. ' 
She promiſed to defend -and maintain the church 
as by law eſtabliſhed ; and protect her ſubjects in 
the full enjoyments of all their rights and liber- 
ties. She proteſted, that ſhe relied on their care 
of her: ſhe ſaid her intereſt and theirs were inſe- 
parable ; and, that her endeavours ſhould never be 
wanting to make them all ſafe and happy. She 
was preſented with a very affectionate addteſs from 
either houſe, congratulating her upon the glorious 
ſucceſs of her arms, and thoſe 'of her allies, under 
the command of the earl of Marlborough; but, 
that of the commons was diſtinguiſhed by an impli- 
cated reproach on the late reign, importing, that 
the wonderful progreſs of her majeſty's arms under 
the earl of Marlborough, had ſignally © retrieved” 
the antient honour and glory of the Engliſh mo 
| | 18 
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This expreſſion had excited a warm debate in the 4. C. 170. 
houſe, in the courſe .of which many ſevere reflec- . 
tions were made on the memory of king William. 


At length, the queſtion was put, Whether the word 


« Retrieved” ſhould remain? and, carried in the 
affirmative by a majority of one hundred. 1 

The ſtrength of the Tories appeared in nothing Diſputes be- 
more conſpicuous than in their inquiry concerning d hole. 
controverted elections. The borough of Hindon 
near Saliſbury was convicted of bribery, and a bill 
brought in for disfranchiſing the town; yet, no 
vote paſſed againſt the perſon who exerciſed this 
corruption, becauſe he happened to be a Tory. 
Mr. Howe was declared duly elected for Glouceſter- 
ſhire, though the majority of the electors had voted 
for the other candidate. Sir John Packington 
having exhibited a complaint againſt the biſhop of 
Worceſter and his ſon, for having endeavoured. ta 
prevent his election; the commons having taken 
it into conſideration, reſolved, that the proceedings 
of William, lord biſhop of Worceſter, and his fon, 


had been malicious, unchriſtian, and arbitrary, in 


high violation of the liberties and privileges of the 


commons of England. They voted an addreſs ta 
the queen, deſiring her to remove the father from 
the office of lord-almoner; and they ordered the 
attorney-general to profecute the ſon, after his pri- 
vilege as member of the convocation ſhould be ex- 
pired. A counter-addreſs was immediately voted, 
and preſented by the lords, beſeeching her majeſty 
would not remove the biſhop of Worceſter from 
the place of lord-almoner, until he ſhould be found 
guilty of ſome crime by due courſe of law; as it 
was the undoubted right of every lord of parlia- 
ment, and of every ſubject of England, to have an 
opportunity to make his defence before he ſuffers 
any fort, of puniſhment. The queen ſaid, ſhe had 
not as yet received any complaint againſt the 

| 1 biſhop. 
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biſhop of Worceſter : but ſhe looked upon it ag 


her undoubted right to continue or diſplace any 
ſervant attending upon her own perſon, when ſhe 
ſhould think proper. The peers having received 
this anſwer, unanimouſly reſolved; That no lord 
of their houſe ought to ſuffer any ſort of puniſh- 0 


ment by any proceedings of the houſe of commons, 


D 
otherwiſe than according to the known and antient 


rules and methods of parliament. When the com- 
mons attended the queen, with their addreſs againſt 
the biſhop, ſhe ſaid, ſhe was ſorry there was occa- 
ſion for ſuch a remonſtrance; and, that the biſhop 
of Warceſter ſhould no longer continue to ſupply 
the place of her almoner. © This regard to their 
addreſs was a flagrant proof of her partiality to the 
Tories, who ſeemed to juſtify her attachment by 
their compliance and liberality. 

In deliberating on the ſupplies, they agreed to 
all the demands of the miniſtry. They voted forty 
thouſand ſeamen, and- the like number of land- 
forces, to act in conjunction with thoſe of the allies. 
For the maintenance of theſe laſt, they granted 
eight hundred and thirty-three thouſand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-ſix pounds ; beſides three hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand pounds for guards and gar- 
riſons ; ſeventy thouſand nine hundred and ſeventy- 
three pounds for ordnance; and fifty-one thouſand 
eight hundred and forty- three pounds for ſubſidies 
to the allies. The lord Shannon arriving with the 
news of the ſucceſs at Vigo, the queen appointed a 
day of thanſgiving for the ſignal ſucceſs of her arms 
under the earl of Marlborough, the duke of Or- 
mond, and Sir George Rooke ; and, on that day, 
which was the twelfth of November, ſhe went in 


ſtate to St. Paul's church, attended by both houſes 


his ſervices at Vigo; and at the ſame time, drew 


of parliament. Next day, the peers voted the 
thanks of their houſe to the duke of Ormond for 
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up an addreſs to the queen, deſiring ſhe would 4. C. 1703, 


order the duke of Ormond and Sir George Rooke 


to lay before them an account of their proceedings: 


a requeſt with which her majeſty complied. Thoſe 


two officers were likewiſe thanked by the houſe of 
commons; and vice-admiral Hopſon was knighted, 
and gratified with a conſiderable penſion. The 
duke of Ormond, at his return from the expedition, 


complained openly of Rooke's conduct, and ſeemed 
determined to ſubject him to a public accuſation z 


but that officer was ſuch a favourite among the 


commons, that the court was afraid to diſoblige 


them by an impeachment, and took great pains to 


mitigate the duke's reſentment. This nobleman 


was appointed lord-lieutenantof Ireland, and Rooke 
was admitted into the privy-council. A motion, - 
however, being. made in the houſe of lords, that- 


the admiral's inſtructions and journals relating to 


the laſt expedition might be examined, a committee 


was appointed for that purpoſe, and prepared an 
_ unfavourable report: but, it was rejected by a ma- 


jority of the houſe; and, they voted, That Sir 
George Rooke had done his duty, purſuant to the 


councils of war, like a brave officer, to the honour 
of the Britiſh nation. 


On the twenty-firſt day of November the queen The parlia- 


ment make 
a ſettlement 
n prince 
eorge of 
enmark. 


ſent a meſſage to the houſe of commons by Mr. 


ſecretary Hedges, recommending further proviſion ® 


O 


for the prince her huſband, in caſe he ſhould ſurvive 5 


her. This meſſage being conſidered, Mr. Howe 
moved, That the yearly fum of one hundred thou- 
ſand pounds ſhould be ſettled on the prince, in 
caſe he ſhould ſurvive her majeſty. No oppoſition 
was made to the propoſal; but warm debates were 
excited by a clauſe in the bill, exempting the prince 
from that part of the act of ſucceſſion by which 
ſtrangers, though naturalized, were rendered inca- 
Rable of holding employments. The clauſe related 
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only to thoſe who ſhould be naturalized in a-future 
reign; and indeed was calculated as a reftriftion 
upon the houſe of Hanover. Many members ar- 
gued againſt this clauſe of exemption, becauſe it 
ſeemed to imply, that perſons already naturalized 
would be excluded from employments in the next 
reign, though already poſſeſſed: of the right of na- 
tural-born ſubjects, a conſequence plainly contra- 
dictory to the meaning of the act. Others oppoſed 
it, becauſe the lords had already reſolved by a vote, 
That they would never paſs any bill ſent up from 
the commons, to which a clauſe foreign to the bill 
ſhould be tacked ; and this clauſe they affirmed to 
be a tack, as an incapacity to hold employments 
was a Circumſtance altogether diſtinct from a ſet- 
tlement in money. The queen expreſſed uncom- 
mon eagerneſs in behalf of this bill; and the court- 
influence was managed ſo ſucceſsfully, that it paſſed 
through both houſes, though not without an obſti- 
nate oppoſition, and a formal proteſt by ſeven and 
rwenty peers, N | 
The earl of Marlborough arriving in England 
about the latter end of November, received the 
thanks of the commons for his great and ſignal 
ſervices, which were ſo acceptable to the queen, 
that ſhe created him a duke, gratified him with a 
penſion of five thouſand pounds upon the revenue 
of the poſt-office during his natural life ; and, in 
a meſſage to the commons, expreſſed a deſire, that 
they would find ſome method to ſettle it on the 
heirs-male of his body, This intimation was pro- 
ductive of warm debates, during which Sir Chril- 
topher Muſgrave obſerved, that he would not dero- 
gate from the duke's eminent ſervices ; but, he 
affirmed, his grace had been very well payed for 
them, by the profitable employments which he 
and his dutcheſs enjoyed. The duke underſtand- 
ing that the commons were heated by the ſubject 
; | begge 
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begged her majeſty would rather forego her gracious C. 1702 


meſſage in his behalf than create any uneaſineſs 
en his account, which might embarraſs her affairs, 
and be of ill conſequence to the public. Then ſhe 
ſent another meſſage to the houſe, ſignifying, that 
the duke of Marlborough had declined her inter- 
poſition. Notwithſtanding this declaration, the 
commons in a body preſented an addreſs, acknow- 


ledging the eminent ſervices of the duke of Marl- 


borough, and expreſſing their apprehenſion of ma- 
king a precedent to alienate the revenue of the 
crown, which had been ſo much reduced by the ex- 
orbitant grants of the late reign, ſo lately ſettled 
and ſecured by her majefty's unparalleled grace and 
goodneſs, The queen was ſatisfied with their apo- 
logy; but their refuſal in all probability helped 

to alienate the duke from the Tories, with whom 
he had been hitherto connected. | 


In the beginning of January the queen gave the An com- 
houſe of commons to underſtand, that the States- merce and 


corre ſpond- 


general had preſſed her to augment her forces, as ence prohi- 


the only means to render ineffectual the great and 


bited be- 
tween Hol- 


early preparations of the enemy. The commons land and the 
immediately reſolved, That ten thouſand men tee crowns 


of France 


ſhould be hired, as an augmentation of the forces and Spain, 


to act in conjunction with the allies; but, on con- 
dition, that an immediate ſtop ſhould be put to all 
commerce and correſpondence with France and 
Spain on the part of the ſtates- general. The lords 
preſented an addreſs to the queen on the ſame ſub. 
ject, and to the ſame effect; and, ſhe owned, that 
the condition was abſolutely neceſſary for the good 
of the whole alliance. The Dutch, even after the 
declaration of war, had carried on a traffic with the 
French; and, at this very juncture, Lewis found 
it impoſſible to make remittances of money to the 
elector of Bavaria in Germany, and to his forces in 
Italy, except through the canal of Engliſh, Dutch, 
and Geneva merchants, The States-general, though 

2 f ſhocked 
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ſhocked at the imperious manner in which the par- 


liament of England preſcribed their conduct, com- 


plied with the demand without heſitation, and pub. 


A bill ſor 
preventing 
occaſional 
gonformity . 


jects of France and Spain. 


liſned a prohibition of all commerce with the ſub- 

The commons of this parliament had nothing 
more at heart than a bill againſt occaſional confor- 
mity. The Tories affected to diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves as the only true friends to the church and 
monarchy ; and they hated the diſſenters with a 


mixture of ſpiritual and political diſguſt. They 


looked upon them as an intruding ſect, which con- 
ſtituted great part of the Whig faction, that extort- 
ed ſuch immenſe fums of money from the nation 
in the late reign, and involved it in pernicious en- 
gagements, from whence it had no proſpect of de- 
liverance. They conſidered them as incroaching 
ſchiſmatics that diſgraced and endangered the hier- 


archy; and, thoſe of their own communion who 
recommended moderation, they branded with the 


epithets of luke-warm chriſtians, betrayers, and 
apoſtates. They now reſolved to approve them- 
ſelves zealous ſons of the church, 6 ſeizing the 
firſt opportunity that was in their power to diſtreſs 


the diſſenters. In order to pave the way to this 


perſecution, ſermons were preached, and pamph- 
lets were printed to blacken the character of the 
ſect, and inflame the popular reſentment againft 
them. On the fourth day of November, Mr. 
Bromley, Mr. St. John, and Mr. Anneſley, were 
ordered by the houſe of commons to bring in a 
bill for preventing occaſional conformity. In the 
preamble all perſecution for conſcience fake was 
condemned: nevertheleſs, it enacted, That all 
thoſe who had taken the ſacrament and teſt for of- 
fices of truſt, or the magiſtracy. of corporations, 
and afterwards frequented any meeting of difſen- 
ters, ſhould be diſabled from holding their em- 
ployments, pay a fine of one hundred pounds, = 

V 


1 N . 


any ſuch meeting: they were alſo rendered incapa- 


ble of holding any other employment, till after one 


whole year's conformity ; and, upon a relapſe, the 
penalties and time of incapacity were doubled. The 


promoters of the bill alledged, that an eſtabliſhed 


religion and national church were abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, when ſo many impious men pretended to in- 
ſpiration, and deluded ſuch numbers of the people: 
that the moſt effectual way to preſerve this national 
church, would be the maintenance of the civil 
power in the hands of thoſe who expreſſed their 
regard to the church in their principles and prac- 
tice: that the parliament, by the corporation and 
teſt-a&ts, thought they had raiſed a ſufficient barrier 
to the hierarchy, never imagining that a ſet of 
men would riſe' up, whoſe conſciences would be 
too tender to obey the laws, but hardened enough 
to break them: that, as the laſt reign began with 
an act in favour of diſſenters, ſo the commons were 
deſirous that in the beginning of her majeſty s auſ- 
picious government, an act ſhould paſs in favour 
of the church of England: that this bill did not in- 
trench on the act of toleration, or deprive the diſ- 
ſenters of any privileges they enjoyed by law, or 
add any thing to the legal rights of the church of 
England : that occaſional conformity was an evaſion 


of the law, by which the diſſenters might inſinuate 


themſelves into the management of all corpora- 


tions: that a ſeparation from the church, to which 
a man's conſcience will allow him occalionally to 
conform, is a mere ſchiſm, which in itſelf was ſinful, 


without the ſuper- addition of a temporal law to 
make it an offence : that the toleration was intend- 
ed only for the eaſe of tender conſciences, and not 
to give : a licence for occaſional conformity : that 

Con- 
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It mi ſcar- 
xies. 


tions; for, nothing but a firm perſuaſion that the 
terms of communion required are ſinful and unlaw- 
ful, could juſtify the one; and, this plainly con- 


demns the other. The members who oppoſed the 


bill argued, That the diſſenters were generally 
well affected to the preſent conſtitution : that to 
bring any, real hardſhip upon them, or give riſe 
to jealouſies and fears at ſuch a juncture, might 
be. attended with dangerous conſequences : that 
the toleration had greatly contributed to the ſecu- 
rity and reputation of the church, and plainly prov- 
ed, that liberty of conſcience and gentle meaſures 


were. the moſt effectual means for increaſing the 


votaries of the church, and diminiſhing the num. 
ber of diſſenters : that the diſſenters could not be 
termed ſchiſmatics without bringing an heavy 
charge upon the church of England, which had 
not only tolerated ſuch ſchiſm, but even allowed 
communion with the reformed churches abroad : 
that the penalties of this bill were more ſevere than 
thoſe which the law impoſed on papiſts, for aſſiſting 
at the moſt. ſolemn act of their religion: in a word, 
that toleration and tenderneſs had been always pro- 
ductive of peace and union; whereas perſecution 
had never failed to excite diſcord, and extend ſuper- 
ſition. Many alterations and mitigations were 
propoſed, without effect. In the courſe of the 
debates the diſſenters were mentioned and reviled 
with great acrimony; and, the bill paſſed the 


lower houſe by virtue of a conſiderable majority. 


The lords, apprehenſive that the commons would 
tack it to ſome money-bill, voted, That the annex- 
ing any clauſe to a money- bill was contrary to the 
conſtitution of the Engliſh government, and the 
uſage of parliament. The bill met with a very 
warm oppoſition in the upper houſe, where a con- 
ſiderable 
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ſiderable portion of the Whig-intereſt ſtill remain- &. C. 1702. 
ed. Theſe members believed, that the intention 
of the bill was to model corporations, ſo as to eject 
all thoſe who would not vote in elections for the : 
Tories. Some imagined this was a preparatory 
ſtep towards a repeal of the toleration ; and others 
concluded, that the promoters of the bill deſigned 
to raiſe ſuch diſturbances at home, as would diſ- 
courage the allies abroad, and render the proſecu- 
tion of the war impracticable. The majority of 
the biſhops, and among theſe Burnet of Sarum, 
objected againſf it on the principles of moderation, 
and from motives of conſcience. Nevertheleſs, as 
the court ſupported this meafure with its whole 
power and influence, the bill made its way through 
the houſe, though not without alterations and 
amendments, which were rejected by the commons. 
The lower houfe pretended, that the lords had no 
right to alter any fines and penalties that the com- 
mons ſhould fix in bills ſent up for their concur- 
rence, on the. ſuppoſition, that thoſe were matters 
concerning money, the peculiar province of the 
lower houle : the lords ordered a minute inquiry 
to be made into all the rolls of parliament ſince the 
reign of the ſeventh Henry; and, a great number 
of inſtances were found in which the lords had be- 
gun the clauſes impoſing fines and penalties, altered 
the penalties which had been fixed by the com- 

mons, and even changed the uſes to which they 

were applied. Theſe precedents were entered in 

the books; but, the commons reſolved to maintain 

their point, without engaging in any diſpute upon 

the ſubject. After warm debates and a free con- 
ference between the two houſes, the lords adhered 


; = to their amendments, though this reſolution was 
7 carried by a majority of one vote only: the com- 
. mons perſiſted in rejecting them; the bill miſcar- 
; ned ; and, both houſes publiſhed their proceed- 
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A. C. 1702. ings by way of appeal to the nation FT. A bill was 
now brought into the lower houſe, granting another 
year's conſideration to thoſe who had not taken the 
oarh abjuring the pretended prince of Wales. The 
lords added three clauſes, importing, That thoſe per- 
ſons who ſhould take theoath within the limited time, 
might return to their benefices and employments, 
unleſs they ſhould be already legally filled : that 
any perſon endeavouring to defeat the ſucceſſion to 
the crown, as now limited by law, ſhould be deem. 
ed guilty of high-treaſon : and that the oath of ab. 
juration ſhould be impoſed upon the ſubjects in 
Ireland. The commons made ſome oppoſition to 
the firſt clauſe ; but, at length, the queſtion being 
put, Whether they ſhould agree to the amend- 
ments? ir was carried in the affirmative by one 
VOICE. | 6 
Wolent an- No object engroſſed more time, or produced 
moſity ne more violent debates than did the inquiry into the 
two houſes, public accounts. The commiſſioners appointed 
— for this purpoſe, pretended to have made great diſ- 
dito the coveries. They charged the earl of Ranelagh, 
public ac- . 
counts, paymaſter-general of the army, with flagrant mil- 
management. He acquitted himſelf in ſuch a 
manner as ſcreened him from all ſeverity of puniſh- 
ment; nevertheleſs, they expelled him from the 
houſe for a high crime and miſdemeanour, in mil- 
applying ſeveral ſums of the public money; and 
he thought proper to reſign his employment. A 
long addreſs was prepared and preſented to the 
queen, attributing the national debt to the miſ- 
management of the funds; complaining, that the 


I While this bill was depending, mons ordered it to be burned by the 
Daniel de Foe publiſhed a pamphlet, hands of the common hangman, and 
intituled,“ The ſhorteſt way with the author to be proſecuted He was 
* the diſſenters: or, propoſals for the accordingly committed to Newgate, 
<< eſtabliſhment of the church. The tried, condemned to pay a fine of two 
Piece was a ſevere ſatire on the vio- hundred pounds, and fiand in the 


Jence of the church-party, The com- pillory, 


old 


however, that their reſolutions did not amount to 


NN 


old methods of the exchequer had been neglected A. e. 17% 


and, that iniquitous frauds had been committed by 
the commiſſioners of the prizes. Previous to this 
remonſtrance, the houſe, in conſequence of the re- 
port of the committee, had paſſed ſeveral ſevere re- 
ſolutions, particularly againſt Charles lord Halli- 
fax, auditor of the receipt of the exchequer, as hav- 
ing neglected his duty, and been guilty of a breach 
of truſt. For theſe reaſons, they actually beſought 
the queen, in an addreſs, that ſhe would give di- 
rections to the attorney - general, to proſecute him 
for the ſaid offences; and ſhe promiſed to comply 
with their requeſt. On the other hand, the lords 


appointed a committee to examine all the obſerva- 


tions which the commiſſioners of accounts had of- 
fered to both houſes. They aſcribed the national 
debt to deficiencies in the funds: they acquitted 
lord Hallifax, the lords of the treaſury, and their 
officers, whom the commons had accuſed : and, 
repreſented theſe circumſtances in an addreſs to the 
queen, which was afterwards printed with the 
vouchers to every particular. This difference blew 
up a fierce flame of diſcord between the two houſes, 
which manifeſted their mutual animoſity in fpeeches, 
yotes, reſolutions, and conferences. The commons 


affirmed, That no cognizance the lords could take 


of the public accounts would enable them to ſup- 
ply any deficiency, or appropriate any ſurpluſage 
of the public money : that they could neither ac- 


quit or condemn any perſon whatſoever, upon any 


enquiry ariſing originally in their own houle : and, 
that their attempt to acquit Charles lord Hallifax 
was unparliamentary. The lords inſiſted upon their 


Tight to take cognizance originally of all public ac- 
counts: they affirmed, that in their reſolutions 


with reſpect to lord Hallifax, they had proceeded 
according to the rules of juſtice. They owned, 


any 
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A C. . any judgment or acquittal but, that finding A vote 


of the commons reflected upon a member of their 
houſe, they thought fit to give their opinion in 
their legiſlative authority. The queen interpoſed 
by a meſſage to the lords, deſiring they would diſ- 
patch the buſineſs in which they were engaged. 
The diſpute continued even after this intimation: 


one conference was held after another, till at length 
both ſides deſpaired of an accommodation. The 
lords ordered their proceedings to be printed, and 
the commons followed their example. On the 


twenty-ſeventh day of February the queen, having 


paſſed all the bills that were ready for the royal 


aſſent, ordered the lord keeper to prorogue the 


parliament, after having pronounced a ſpeech, in 


which ſhe thanked them for their zeal, affection, 
and diſpatch ; declared, ſhe would encourage and 
maintain the church as by law eſtabliſned; defired 
they would conſider ſome further laws for reſtrain- 
ing the great licence aſſumed of publiſhing ſcanda- 
lous pamphlets and libels ; and aſſured them, that 
all her ſhare of the prizes which might be taken in 


the war, ſhould be applied to the public fervice. 


By this time the earl of Rocheſter was entirely re- 
moved from the queen's councils. Finding him- 
ſelf outweighed by the intereſt of the duke of Marl- 
borough and lord Godolphin, he had become fallen 
and intractable; and rather than repair to his go- 


vernment of Ireland, choſe. to reſign the office, 


which, as we have already obſerved, was conferred 
upon the duke of Ormond, an accompliſhed noble- 
man, who had acquired great popularity by the 
ſucceſs of the expedition to Vigo. The parties in 
the houſe of lords were ſo nearly matched, that the 
queen, in order to aſcertain an undoubted majority 


in the next ſeſſion, created four new peers +, who 
| had 


+ Theſe were John Granville, in the county of Devon; Heneag? 
created baron Cranviile of Potheridge Finch, baron of Guernſey in the _ 
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had ſignalized themſelves by the violence of their &. C. 7c. 

ſpeeches in the houſe of commons. +8 
The two houſes of convocation, which were ſum - Difputes be- 

moned with the parliament, bore a ſtong affinity tween the 

with this aſſembly, by the different intereſts that cf comoce- 

prevailed in the upper and lower. The laſt, in imi- tien. 

tation of the commons, was deſirous of branding 

the preceding reign ; and, it was with great difi- 

culty that they concurred with the prelates in an 

addreſs of congratulation to her majeſty. Then 

their former conteſts were revived. The lower houſe 

deſired, in an application to the archbiſhop of 

Canterbury and his ſuffragans, that the matters in 

diſpute concerning the manner of ſynodical pro- 

ceedings, and the right of the lower houſe to hold 

intermediate aſſemblies, might be taken into con- 

ſideration, and ſpeedily determined. The biſhops 

propoſed, that in the intervals of ſeſſions, the lower 

houſe might appoint committees to prepare mat- 

ters; and when buſineſs ſhould be brought regu- 

larly before them, the archbiſhop would regulate 

the prorogations in ſuch a manner, that they ſhould 

have ſufficient time to fit and deliberate on the ſub- 

jet. This offer did pot ſatisfy the lower houſe, 

which was emboldened to perſiſt in its demand by 

a vote of the commons, 4 5 in conſequence of an 

addreſs of thanks from the clergy, touching Mr. 

Loyd, ſon to the biſhop of Worceſter, whom they 

had ordered to be proſecuted after his privilege as 

member of the convocation ſhould be expi:ed, re- - 

ſolved, That they would on all occaſions aſſert the 

juſt rights and privileges of the lower houſe of con- 


ty of Southampton; Sir John Levi- the ſame time, However, Ihn Her- 
ſon Gower, baron Gower of Sittenham vey of the oppoſite faction, was creat- 
in Yorkſhire 3 and Francis Seymour, ed baton of Ickworth in the county of 
Conway, youngeſt ſon of Sir Edward Suffolk; and the marqu's of Nor- 
Seymour, made baron Conway of Rag- manby was honoured with the title of 
ley in the county of Warwick. At duke of Buckinghamſhire, 


N. 5 vocation. 
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A. C, 1702 vocation. The prelates refuſed to depart from the 


archbiſhop's right of proroguing the whole convo- 
cation with conſent of his ſuffragans. The lower 
houſe propoſed to refer the controverſy to the 
queen's deciſion. - The biſhops declined this ex- 
pedient, as inconſiſtent with the epiſcopal authority, 
and the preſidency of the archbiſhop. The lower 
houſe having incurred the imputation of favouring 
preſbytery, by this oppoſition. to the biſhops, en- 
tered in the books a declaration, acknowledging the 
order of biſhops as ſuperior to preſbyters, and to be 
a divine apoſtolical inſtitution. Then they deſired 
the biſhops, in an addreſs, to concur in ſettling the 
doctrine of the divine apoſtolical right of epiſco- 
pacy, that it might be a ſtanding rule of the church. 
They likewiſe preſented a petition to the queen, 
complaining, That in the convocation called in the 
year one thouſand ſeven hundred, after an inter- 
ruption of ten years, ſeveral queſtions having ariſen 
concerning the rights and hberties of the lower 
houſe, the biſhops had refuſed a verbal conference; 
and, afterwards declined: a propoſal to ſubmit the 
diſpute to her majeſty's determination: they there- 
fore fled for protection to her majeſty, begging ſhe 
would call the queſtion into her own royal audience. 
The queen promiſed to conſider their petition, 
which was ſupported by the earl of Nottingham; 
and ordered their council to examine the affair, 
how 1t conſiſted with law and cuſtom. Whether 
their report was unfavourable to the lower houſe, or 


the queen was unwilling to encourage the diviſion, 


no other anſwer was made to their addreſs. The 
archbiſhop replied to their requeſt preſented to the 
upper houte, concerning the divine right of prel- 
bytery, that the preface ro the form of ordination 
contained a declaration of three orders of miniſters, 
trom the times of the apoſtles; namely, biſhops, 
prieſts, and deacons, to which they had ſubſcribed : 

but, 
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but, he and his brethren conceived, that without *:C: 1702, 
a royal licence, they had not. authority to at- 
tempt, enact, promulge, or execute any canon, 
which ſhould: concern either doctrine or diſcipline. 
The lower houſe anſwered this declaration in very 
petulant terms; and the diſpute ſubſiſted when the 
parliament was prorogued. But theſe conteſts pro- 
duced diviſions through the whole body of the 
clergy, who ranged themſelves in different factions, 
diſtinguiſhed bythe names of High-church and Low- 
church. The firſt conſiſted of eccleſiaſtical Tories; 
and the other included thoſe who profeſſed revolu- 
tion principles, and recommended moderation to- 
wards the difſenters. The high-church party re- 
proached the other as time-fervers and preſbyte- 
rians in diſguiſe: and were in their turn ſtigma - 
tized as the friends and abettors of tyranny and per- 
ſecution. At preſent, however, the Tories both 
in church and ftate triumphed in the favour of 
their ſovereign. The right of parliaments, the 
memory of the late king, and even the a& limit- 
ing the ſucceſſion to the houſe of Hanover, became 
the ſubjects of ridicule. The queen was flattered 
as poſſeſſor of the prerogatives of the antient mo- 
narchy; the hiſtory written by her grandfather the 
earl of Clarendon was now for the firſt time pub- 
liſhed, to inculcate the principles of obedience, 
and inſpire the people with an abhorrence of oppo- 
ſition to an anointed ſovereign. Her majeſty's 
hereditary right was deduced from Edward the 
Confeſſor, and, as heir of his pretended ſanctity 
and virtue, ſhe was perſuaded to touch perſons af- 
flicted with the king's evil, according to the offic 
inſerted in the liturgy for this occaſion. | 

The change of the miniſtry in Scotland ſeemed account of 
favourable to the epiſcopalians and anti-revolu- 5: pris: 
tioners of that kingdom. The earls of March- 
mont, Melvil, Selkirk, Leven, and Hyndford, were 
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A.C.176: laid afide: the earl of Seafield was appointed chart- 


cellor; the duke of Queenſberry, and the lord viſ- 


count Tarbat, were declared ſecretaries of ſtate: 


the marquis of Annandale was made preſident of 
the council; and the earl of Tullibardin lord privy- 
ſeal. A new parliament having been ſummoned, 
the earl of Seafteld employed his influence ſo ſuc- 
ceſsfully, that a great number of anti-revolutioners 
were returned as members. The duke of Hamil. 


ton had obtained from the queen a letter to the 


privy-council in Scotland, in which ſhe expreſſed 
her deſire, that the preſbyterian clergy ſhould live 
in brotherly love and communion with ſuch dil- 
fenting miniſters of the reformed religion as were 
in poſleſſion of benefices, and lived with decency 
and ſubmiſſion to the law The epiſcopal clergy, 
encouraged by theſe expreſſions in their favour, drew 


up an addreſs to the queen, imploring her protec- 


tion; and humbly beſeeching her to allow thoſe 
pariſhes | in which there was a majority of epiſcopal 


freeholders, to beſtow the benefices on miniſters of 
their principles. This petition was preſented by 
Dr. Skeen and Dr, Scot, who were introduced by 
the duke of Queenſberry to her majeſty. She al- 


ſured them of her protection and endeavours to 


ſupply their neceſſities; and exhorted them to live 
in peace and chriſtian love with the clergy, who 
were by law inveſted with the church-government 


in her ancient kingdom of Scotland. A proclama- 


tion of indemnity having been publiſhed in March, 


a great number of Jacobites returned from France 


and other countries, pretended to have changed 
their fentiments, and took the oaths, that they 
might be qualified to fit in parliament. They 
formed an acceſſion to the {trength of the anti-re- 
volutioners and epiſcopalians, who now hoped to 
out-number the preſbyterians, and outweigh their 
intereſt, Bur, this confederacy was compoſed of 

Ciſſonant 
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diſſonant parts, from which no harmony could be 4: C. 1702. 
expected. The preſbyterians and revolutioners Burnet. 
were headed by the duke of Argyle. The country- — 
party of malcontents, which took its rife from the em. 
diſappointments of the Darien ſettlement, acted in “ 
under the auſpices of the duke of Hamilton and Feuquier. 
marquis of Tweedale; and the earl of Hume ap- 1 
peared as the chief of the anti- revolutioners. The Lockhart's 
different parties who now united, purſued the moſt Liver of the 
oppoſite ends. The majority of the country-party —_— 
were friends to the revolution, and fought only re- P. of Mai- 
dreſs of the grievances which the nation had ſuſ- boroveh | 
rained in the late reign. The anti-revolutioners Marito- 
conſidered the acceſſion and government of king aus 
William as an extraordinary event which they were "7M 
willing to forget, believing, that all parties were 
ſafe under the ſhelter of her majeſty's general in- 
demnity. The Jacobites ſubmitted to the queen as 
tutrix or regent for the prince of Wales, whom 
they firmly believed ſhe intended to eſtabliſh on 
the throne. The Whigs under Argyle, alarmed 
at the coalition of all their enemies, reſolved to 
procure a parliamentary ſanction for the revolu- 
tion, 

The parliament being opened on the ſixth day 4. C. ;. 
of May at Edinburgh, by the duke of Queenſberry Dangerous 
as commiſſioner, the queen's letter was read, in — 
which ſhe demanded a ſupply for the maintenance of that 
of the forcesz adviſed them to encourage trade, Kingdom. 
and exhorted them to proceed with wiſdom, pru- 
dence, and unanimity. The duke of Hamilton 
immediately offered the draught of a bill for recog- 
nizing her majeſty's undoubted right and title to 
the imperial crown of Scotland, according to the 
declaration of the eſtates of the kingdom, contain- 
ing the claim of right. It was immediately received 
and at the ſecond reading, the queen's advocate 
offered an additional clauſe, denouncing the penal- 
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A.C, og. ties of treaſon againſt any perſon who ſhould quar- 


rel her majeſty's right or title to the crown, or her 


exerciſe of the government from her actual entry 
to the ſame. This, after a long and warm debate, 
was carried by the concurrence of the anti- revolu- 
tioners. Then the earl of Hume produced the 
draught of a bill for the ſupply; and immediately 
after it was read, the marquis of Tweedale made 
an overture, that before all other buſineſs, the par- 
liament would proceed to make ſuch conditions of 
government and regulations in the conſtitution of 


the kingdom, to take place after the deceaſe of 


her majeſty and the heirs of her body, as ſhould be 
neceſſary for the preſeryation of their religion and 
liberty. This overture and the bill were ordered 
to lie upon the table ; and, in the mean time, the 
commiſſioner found himſelf involved in great per- 
plexity. The duke of Argyle, the marquis of 
Annandale, and the earl of Marchmont gave him 
to underſtand in private, that they were reſolved 
to move for an act, ratifying the revolution ; and 
for another, confirming the preſbyterian govern- 
ment: that they would inſiſt upon their being 
diſcuſſed before the bill of ſupply : and that they 
were certain of carrying the points at which they 
aimed. The commiſſioner now found himſelf re- 
duced to a very difagreeable alternative. There 
was a neceſſity for relinquiſhing all hope of a ſup- 
ply, or abandoning the anti-revolutioners, to whom 
he was connected by promites of concurrence. The 
Whigs were determined to oppoſe all ſchemes of 
ſupply that ſhould come from the cavaliers : and 
theſe laſt reſolved to exert their whole power in 
preventing the confirmation of the revolution and 
the preſbyterian diſcipline. He foreſaw that on 
this occaſion the Whigs would be joined by the 
duke of Hamilton and his party, fo as to prepon- 
derate againſt the cavaliers. He endeavoured ta 
| | = 8 cajole 


1 


cajole both parties; but found the taſk impracti- 4. C. 470g. 


cable. He deſired in parliament, that the act for 
the ſupply might be read, promiſing, that they 
ſhould have full time afterwards to deliberate on 
other ſubjects. The marquis of Tweedale inſiſted 
upon his overture; and after warm debates, the 
houſe reſolved to proceed with ſuch acts as might 
be neceſſary for ſecuring the religion, liberty, and 
trade of the nation, before any bill for ſupply, or 
other buſineſs ſhould be diſcuſſed. The marquis 
of Athol offered an act for the ſecurity of the 
kingdom, in caſe of her majeſty's deceaſe; but, 
before it was read, the duke of Argyle preſented 
his draught of a bill for ratifying the revolution, 
and all the acts following thereupon. An act for 
limiting the ſucceſſion after the death of her ma- 
jeſty and the heirs of her body, was produced by 
Mr. Fletcher of Saltoun. The earl of Rothes re- 
commended another, importing,- that after her 
majeſty's death, and failing heirs of her body, no 
perſon coming to the crown of Scotland, being at 
the ſame time king or queen of England, ſhould, 
as king or queen of Scotland, have power to make 
peace or war without the conſent of parliament. 
The earl of Marchmont recited the draught of an 
act for ſecuring the true proteſtant religion and 
preſbyterian government ; and, one was ſuggeſted 
by Sir Patrick Johnſton, allowing the importation 
of wines and other foreign liquors. All theſe bills 
were ordered to lie upon the table. Then the ear] 
of Strathmore produced an act for toleration to all 
proteſtants in the exerciſe of religious worſhip. But 
againſt this the general aſſembly preſented a moſt 
violent remonſtrance; and the promoters of the 
bill, forefeeing that it would meet with g:eat op- 
poſition, allowed it to drop for the preſent. On 
the third day of June, the parliament paſſed the 
act for preſerving the true reformed proteſtant re- 
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A. C. 1703. ligion, and confirming preſbyterian church-govern-. 


The com- 
miſſioner is 
abandoned 
by the ca- 
valiers, 


ment as agreeable to the word of God, and the only 
government of Chriſt's church within the kingdom. 


The ſame party enjoyed a further triumph in the ſuc- 


ceſs of Argyle's act, for ratifying and perpetuating the 
firſt act of king William's parliament; for declar- 
ing it high treaſon to diſown the authority of 
that parliament; or to alter or innovate the claim 
of right, or any article thereof. This laſt clauſe 
was {trenuouſly oppoſed ; but at laſt the bill paſſed, 
with the concurrence of all the miniſtry, except 
the marquis of Athole and the viſcount Tarbat, 
who began at this period to correſpond with the 
oppolite party. | 

The cavaliers thinking themſelves betrayed by 
the duke of Queenſberry, who had aſſented to 
theſe acts, firſt expoſtulated with him on his breach 
of promiſe, and then renounced his intereſt, re- 
ſolving to ſeparate from the court, and jointly pur- 
ſue ſuch meaſures as might be for the intereſt of 
their party. But of all the bills that were pro- 
duced in the courſe of this remarkable ſeſſion, that 
which produced the moſt violent altercation was the 
act of ſecurity, calculated to abridge the prero- 
gative of the crown, limit the ſucceſſor, and throw 
a vaſt additional power into the hands of the par- 
liament. It was conſidered paragraph by para- 
graph: many additions and alterations were pro- 
poſed, and ſome adopted: inflammatory ſpeeches 
were uttered : bitter ſarcaſms retorted from party 
to party: and different votes paſſed on different 
clauſes. At length, in ſpight of the moſt obſti- 
nate oppoſition from the miniſtry and the cavaliers, 
it was paſſed by a majority of fifty-nine voices. 
The commiſſioner was importuned to give it the 
royal aſſent; but declined anſwering their jntrea- 
ces till the tenth day of September, when he made 
2 ſpeech in parliament, giving them to underſtand 


. 


that pe had received the queen's pleaſure, and was 


impowered 
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impowered to give the royal aſſent to all the acts 4. C. 703. 


voted in this ſeſſion, except to the act for the ſecu- 
rity of the kingdom. Then a motion was made 
to ſollicit the royal aſſent in an addreſs to her ma- 
jeſty; but the queſtion being put, it was carried 
in the negative by a ſmall majority. On the ſixth 
day of the ſame month, the earl of Marchmont 
had produced a bill to ſettle the ſucceſſion on the 
houſe of Hanover. At firſt the import of it was 
not known; but, when the clerk, in reading it, 
mentioned the princeſs Sophia, the whole houſe 
was kindled into a flame. Some propoſed that the 
overture ſhould be burned : others moved that the 
earl might be ſent priſoner to the caſtle; and a 
general diſſatisfaction appeared in the whole aſſem- 
bly. Not that the majority in parliament were 
averſe to the ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hanover: 
but they reſolved to avoid a nomination without 
ſtipulating conditions; and they had already pro- 
vided, in the act of ſecurity, that it ſhould be 
high-treaſon to own any perſon ks king or queen 
after her majeſty's deceaſe, until he or ſhe ſhould 
take the coronation-oath, and accept the terms of 
the claim of right, and ſuch conditions as ſhould 
be ſettled in this or any enſuing parliament. 


Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun, a man of undaunt- ,, .. 18 
ed courage and inflexible integrity, who profeſſed dangerof his 


republican principles, and ſeemed deſigned by na- 


ture as a member of ſome Grecian commonwealth, ragnes-th 
after having obſerved that the nation would be en. f. 


ſlaved, ſhould it ſubmit, either willingly or by com- 
miſſion, to the ſucceſſor of England, without ſuch 
conditions of government as ſhould ſecure them 
againit the influence of an Engliſh miniſtry, offered 
the draught of an act, importing, That, after the 
deceaſe of her majeſty, without heirs of her body, 
no perſon being ſucceſſor to the Engliſh throne, 
mould ſucceed to the throne of Scotland, but = 
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4. C. 1703. der the following limitations, which, together with 


the coronation-oath and claim of right, they ſhould 
fwear to obſerve : namely, That all offices and 
places, civil and military, as well as penſions, 
ſhould for the future be conferred by parliament to 
be choſen at every Michaelmas head-court, to fit 
on the firſt day of November, and adjourn them- 
ſelves from time to time, till the enſuing Michael- 
mas: That they ſhould chuſe their own preſident : 
That a committee af ſix and thirty members, choſen 
out of the whole parliament, without diſtinction of 
eſtates, ſnould, during the intervals of parliament, 
be veſted under the king, with the adminiſtration 
of the government, act as his council, be account- 
able to pariiament, and call it together on extraor- 


dinary occaſions. He propoſed that the ſucceſſor 
ſhould be nominated by the majority ; declaring for 


himſelf, rhat he would rather concur in nominating 
the moſt rigid papiſt with thoſe conditions, than the 
trueſt proteſtant without them. The motion was 
ſeconded by many members; and though poſt- 
poned for the preſent, in favour of an act of trade 
under the conſideration of the hodſe, it was after- 
wards reſumed with gftat warmth. In vain the 
lord-treaſurer repreſented, that no funds were as 


yet provided for the army, and moved for a read- 


ing of the act preſented for that purpoſe : a cer- 
tain member obſerved, that this was a very un- 
ſeaſonable juncture to propoſe a ſupply, when the 
houſe had ſo much to do for the ſecurity of the na- 
tion: he ſaid they had very little encouragement 


to grant ſupplies, when they found themſelves fruſ- 


trated of all their labour and expence for theſe ſe- 
vera] months; and when the whole kingdom ſaw 
that ſupplies ſerved for no other uſes but to gratify 
the avarice of ſome inſatiable miniſters. Mr. 
Fletcher expariated upon the good conſequences 
that would ariſe from the act which he had pro- 

: poſed, 
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poſed. The chancellor anſwered, That ſuch an 4. ©: 17934 
act was laying a ſcheme for a commonwealth, and 
tending to innovate the conſtitution of the mo- 
narchy. The miniſtry propoſed the ſtate of a vote, 
whether they ſhould firſt give a reading to Fletcher's 
act, or to the act of ſubſidqy. The country: party 
moved that the queſtion might be, Overtures 
for ſubſidies, or overtures for liberty. Fletcher 
withdrew his act, rather than people ſhould pervert 
the meaning of laudable deſigns. The houſe re- 
ſounded with the cry of, Liberty or ſubfidy.” 
Bitter invectives were uttered againſt the miniſtry. 
One member ſaid it was now plain the nation was 
to expect no other return for-their expence and toll, 
than that of being loaded with a ſubſidy, and being 
obliged to bend their necks under the yoke of 
flavery, which was prepared for them from that 
throne : another oblerved, that as their liberties 
were ſuppreſſed, ſo the privileges of parliament M 
were like to be torn from them ; but that he would 
venture his life in defence of his birth-right, and | 
rather die a free man than live a ſlave. When the 
vote was demanded, and declined by the commil- 
ſioner, the earl of Roxburgh declared, that if there 
| was no other way of obtaining ſo natural and un- 
deniable a privilege of parliament, they would de- 
mand 1t with their ſwords in their hands. The 
commiſſioner forſeeeing this ſpirit of freedom and 
contradiction, had ordered the foot- guards to be in 
readineſs, and placed a ſtrong guard upon the 
eaſtern gate of the city. Notwithſtanding theſe 
precautions, he ran the riſque of being torn in 
pieces; and, in this apprehenſion, ordered the 
d chancellor to inform the houſe, that the parliament 
‚ ; ſhould proceed upon overtures for liberty at their 
2 next fitting. This promiſe allayed the ferment, 
; | which had begun to riſe. Next day the members 
; : prepared an overture, implying, That the elective 
, = "i | members 
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AC. 1723. members ſhould be choſen for every ſeat at the 


Michaelmas head-courts : That a parliament ſhould 
be held once in two years at leaſt : That the ſhort 
adjournments de die in diem; ſhould be made by 
the parliaments themſelves, as in England; and, 
That no officer in the army, cuſtoms, or exciſe, 
nor any gratuitous penſioner, ſhould fit as an elec- 
tive member. The commiſſioner being appriſed 
of their proceedings, called for ſuch acts as he was 
impowered to paſs, and having given the royal aſ- 
ſent to them, prorogued the parliament to the 
twelfth day of October +. Such was the iſſue of 
this remarkable ſeſſion of the Scottiſh parliament, 
in which the duke of Queenſberry was abandoned 
by the greateſt part of the miniſtry; and ſuch z 
ſpirit of ferocity and oppoſition prevailed, as threat. 
ened the whole kingdom with civil war and con- 
fuſion. The queen conferred titles upon thoſe Þ 
who appeared to have influence in the nation, and 
attachment to her government, and revived the 
order of the Thiſtle, which rhe late king had drop- 
ped. | 


+ Though the queen refuſed to paſs 
the act of ſecurity, the royal aſſent was 
granted to an act of limitation on the 
rucceſſor, in which it was declared, 
that no king or queen of Scotland 


mould have power to make war or 


peace wi.hout conſent of parliament, 
Another Jaw was enacted, allowing 
French wines #nd other liquors to be 
mpoꝛ ted in neutral bottoms. Without 
mis expedient, it was alledged, that 
the revenue would have been inſuffici- 
ent to maintain the government, An 
act paſſed in favour of the company 
trading to Africa and the Ind es; an- 
other for a commiſſion concerning-the 
public accounts; à third for puniſhing 
llanderous ſpeeches and writings, The 
cecommiſhon tor treating of an union 
Wirk England was yacated, „ih pig- 


/ 


hibition to grant any other commiſſion 
for that ' purpoſe without conſent of 
parliament ; and no ſupply having been 
provided before the 2djournment, the 
army and expence of government were 
maintained upon credit, | 

1 The marquis of Athol, and the 
marquis of Douglas, though a minor, 


were created dukes; lord Tarbat was 


inveſted with the title of earl of Cro- 
marty; the viſcounts of Stair and Roſe- 
berry were promoted to the ſame dig- 
nity. Lord Boyle was created ear] of 
Glaſgow ; James Stuart of Bute, earl 
of Bute ; Charles Hope of Hoptoun, 
earl of Hoptoun ; John Crawford of 
Kilbirnie viſcount of Garnock; and 
Sir James Primro'e of Carr.ngton, 
valcount of Primroic, 


Ireland 


4 FE ;-:: W 
Ireland was filled with diſcontent, by the be- 4. C. 03. 
haviour and conduct of the truſtees for the forfeited Proceedings 
eſtates. The earl of Rocheſter had contributed to — 
foment the troubles of the kingdom, by encourag- 
ing the factions which had been imported from 
England. The duke of Ormond was received with 
open arms, as heir to the virtues of his anceſtors, 
who had been the bulwarks of the proteſtant in- 
tereſt in Ireland, He opened the parliament on 
the twenty-firſt day of September, with a ſpeech 
| to both houſes, in which he told them, that his in- 
clination, his intereſt, and the examples of his 
progenitors, were indiſpenſible obligations upon 
him, to improve every opportunity to the advan- 
tage and proſperity of his native country. The 
commons having choſen Allen Broderick to be 
their ſpeaker, proceeded to draw up very affection- 
ate addreſſes to the queen and the lord lieutenant. 
In that to the queen they complained, that their 
enemies had miſrepreſented them, as deſirous of 
being independent of the crown of England : they 
therefore, to vindicate themſelves from ſuch falſe 
aſperſions, declared and acknowledged, that the 
kingdom of Ireland was annexed and united to 
the imperial crown of England. In order to ex- 
preſs their hatred of the truſtees, they reſolved, 
That all the proteſtant freeholders of that kingdom 
had been falſely and maliciouſly miſrepreſented, 
traduced, and abuled, in a book intituled, *The 
report of the commiſſioners appointed to inquire 
into the Iriſh forfeitures;“ and it appearing that 
Francis Anneſley member of the houſe, John 
Trenchard, Henry Langford, and James Hamil- + 
ton, were authors of that book, they further re- . 
tolved, That they had ſcandalouſly and maliciouſly . 
mifrepreſented and traduced the proteſtant free- ts 
holders of that kingdom, and endeavoured to create 
a miſunderſtanding and jealouly between the people 
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A. c. 1703. of England and the proteſtants of Ireland. An- 


neſley was expelled the houſe, Hamilton was dead, 
and Trenchard had returned to England. They 
had finiſhed the inquiry before the meeting of this 
parliament ; and fold, at an under value, the beſt 
of the forfeited eſtates to the ſword-blade company 
of England, who, in a petition to the Iriſh parlia- 
ment, prayed, that heads of a bill might be 
brought in'for enabling them to take conveyances 
of lands in Ireland : but the parliament was very 
little diſpoſed to confirm the bargains of the truſ- 
tees, and the petition lay neglected on the table, 
The houſe expelled John Aſgil, who, as agent to 


the ſword-blade company, had offered to lend 


money to the public in Ireland, on condition that 
the parliament would paſs an a& to confirm the 
company's purchaſe of the forfeited eſtates. His 
conſtituents diſowned his propoſal; and, when he 
was ſummoned to appear before the houſe, and an- 


ſwer for his prevarication, he pleaded his privilege 


as member of the Engliſh parliament. The com- 
mons, in a repreſentation of the {tate and griev- 
ances of the nation, gave her majeſty to under- 
ſtand, that the conſtitution of Ireland had been of 
late greatly ſhaken; and their lives, liberties, 
and eſtates, called in queſtion, and tried in a man- 
ner unknown to their anceſtors : that the expence 
to which they had been unneceſſarily expoſed by 
the late truſtees for the forfeited eſtates, in defend- 
ing their juſt rights and titles, had exceeded in 
value the current caſh of the kingdom; that their 
trade was decayed, their money exhauſted ; and 
that they were hindered from maintaining their 
own manufactures: that many proteſtant families 
had been conſtrained to quit the kingdom, in order 
to earn a livelihood in foreign countries : that the 
want cf frequent parliaments in Ireland had encou- 
raged evil-minded men to oppreſs the * 

that 
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that many civil officers had acquired gieat for- A. e. 703. 


runes in that impoveriſhed country, by the exerciſe 
of corruption and oppreſſion: that others, in con- 
ſiderable employments, reſided in another king- 


dom, neglecting perſonal attendance on their duty, 


while their offices were ill executed, to the detri- 
ment of the publie, and the failure of juſtice; They 
declared, that it was from her majeſty's gracious 


interpoſition alone, that they propoſed to them- 


ſelves relief from thoſe their manifold groans and 
misfortunes. The commons afterwards voted the 
neceſſary ſupplies, and granted one hundred and 
fifty thouſand pounds to make good the deficiencies 
of the neceſſary branches of the eftabliſhment. 


They appointed a committee to inſpect the pub- They pat: a 


lic accounts, by which they diſcovered, that above 


one hundred thouſand pounds had been falſely payits. 


charged as a debt upon the nation: The com- 
mittee was thanked by the houſe for having ſaved 
this ſum, and ordered to examine what perſons 
were concerned in ſuch a miſrepreſentation, which 
was generally imputed to thoſe who acted under 
the duke of Ormond. He himſelf was a noble- 
man of honour and generoſity, addicted to plea- 
ſure, and fond of popular applauſe : but he was 
ſurrounded by people of more ſordid principles, 
who had ingratiated themſelves into his confidence 
by the arts of adulation. The commons voted a 
proviſion for the half- pay officers ; and abohſhed 
penſions to the amount of ſeventeen thouſand 
pounds a year, as unneceſſary branches of the eſta- 
bliſhment. They paſſed an act ſettling the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the crown after the pattern ſet them by 
England: but the moſt important tranſaction of 
this ſeſſion was a ſevere bill to prevent the growth 
of popery. It bore a ſtrong affinity to that which 
had paſſed three years before in England ; but con- 
tained more effectual clauſes, Among others, it 

8 enacted, 
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A. c. 1703: enacted, That all eſtates of papiſts ſhould be 


equally divided among the children, notwith- 
ſtanding any ſettlement to the contrary, unleſs the 
perſons. to whom they might be ſettled, ſhould 
qualify themſelves by taking the oaths, and com- 
municating with the church of England. The 
bill was not at all agreeable to the miniſtry in Eng- 
land, who expected large preſents from the papiſts, 
by whom a conſiderable ſum had been actually raiſed 
for this purpoſe. But, as they did not think proper 
to reject ſuch a bill while the Engliſh parliament 
was fitting, they added a clauſe which they hoped 
the parliament of Ireland would refuſe ; namely, 
that no perſons in that kingdom ſhould be capable 
of any employment, or of being in the magi- 
ſtracy of any city, who did not qualify themſelves 


by receiving the ſacrament, according to the teſt- 


act paſſed in England. Though this was certainly 
a great hardſhip on the diſſenters, the parliament 
of Ireland ſacrificed this conſideration to their com- 
mon ſecurity againſt the Roman catholics, and ac- 
cepted the amendment without heſitation. This 
affair being diſcuſſed, the commons of Ireland paſ- 
ſed a vote againſt a book intituled, Memoirs of 
„the late king James II.“ as a ſeditious libel. 
They ordered it to be burned by the hands of the 
common hangman; and the bookſeller and printer 
to be proſecuted. When this motion was made, 
a member informed the houſe, that in the county 
of Limerick the Iriſn papiſts had begun to form 
themſelves into bodies, to plunder the proteſtants 
of their arms and money, and to maintain a cor- 
reſpondence with the diſſaffected in England. The 
houſe immediately reſolved, That the papiſts of 
the kingdom ſtill retained hopes of the acceſſion 
of the perſon known by the name of the prince of 
Wales in the life-time of the late king James, 


and now by the name of James III. In the midſt 
of 


A NM NE: 
of this zeal againſt popery and the pretender, they A C. 1703; 
were eme adjourned by command of the lord- 


lieutenant, and broke up in great animoſity againſt 
that nobleman- r. 


The attention of the Engliſh miniſtry had been The dle ger 
for ſome time chiefly engroſſed by the affairs of the 


continent. The emperor agreed with the allies, 


that his ſon the archduke Charles ſhould reſume the at Scardi- 


title of king of Spain, demand the infanta of Por- 5 
tugal in marriage, and undertake ſomething of im- 
portance, with the aſſiſtance of the maritime powers. 
Mr. Methuen, the Engliſh miniſter at Liſbon, 
had already made ſome progreſs in a treaty with 
his Portugueſe majeſty ; and the court of Vienna 
promiſed to ſend ſuch. an army into the field, as 
would in a litcle time drive the elector of Bavaria 
from his dominions. But they were ſo dilatory in 
their preparations, that the French king broke all 
their meaſures, by ſending powerful reinforce- 
ments to the elector, in whoſe ability and attach- 
ment Lewis repoſed great confidence. Marechal 
Villars, who commanded an army of thirty thou- 
ſand men at Straſburg, paſſed the Rhine, and re- 
duced fort Kehl, the garriſon of which was con- 
ducted to Philipſburgh. The emperor, alarmed 
at this event, ordered count Schlick to enter Ba- 
varia on the ſide of Saltsburg, with a conſiderable 
body of forces; and ſent another under count 
Stirum, to invade the ſame electorate by the way 
of Newmark, which was ſurrendered to him, after 
he had routed a party of Bavarians: the city of 
Amberg met with the ſame fate. Mean while 


oY 


+ They had, beſides the bills already coming into the kingdem: a fourth 
mentioned, paſſed an act for an addi- ſecuring the liberty of the ſubject, and 


tional exciſe on beer, ale, and other 
liquors : another encouraging the im- 
portation of iron and ſtaves: a third 
for preventing popiſh prieſts from 


Ns. 87. | b 4 
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for preventing of impriſonment beyond 
ſeas: ond a fifth for naturalizing all 
proteſtant ſtrangers, 


count 
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A. e. 1703. count Schlick defeated a body of militia that de- 


fended the lines of Saltſburg, and made himſelf 
maſter of Riedt, and ſeveral other places. The 
elector aſſembling his forces near Brenau, diffuſed 


a report that he intended to beſiege Paſſau, to 
cover which place Schlick advanced with the 


greateſt part of his infantry, leaving behind his 
cavalry and cannon, The elector, having by this 
feint divided the Imperialiſts, paſſed the bridge of 
Scardigen with twelve thouſand men, and, after an 
obſtinate engagement, compelled the Imperialiſts | 


to abandon the field of battle; then he marched 


againſt the Saxon troops which guarded the artil- 
lery, and attacked them with ſuch impetuoſity, 
that they were intirely defeated. In a few days 
after theſe actions, he took Newburg on the Inn 
by capitulation. He obtained another advantage 
over an advanced poſt of the Imperialiſts near 
Burgenfeldt, commanded by the young prince of 
Brandenburg Anſpach, who was mortally wound- 
ed in the engagement. He advanced to Ratiſbon, 
where the diet of the empire was aſſembled, and 
demanded that he ſhould be immediately put in 
poſſeſſion of the bridge and gate of the city. The 
burghers immediately took to their arms, and 
planted cannon on the ramparts ; but, when they 
{aw a battery erected againſt them, and the elector 
determined to bombard the place, they thought 
proper to capitulate, and comply with his de- 
mands. He took poſſeſſion of the town on the 
eighth day of April, and ſigned an inftrumentoblig- 
ing himſelf to withdraw his troops, as ſoon as 
the emperor ſhould ratify the diet's reſolution for 
the neutrality of Ratiſbon. Marechal Villars having 
received orders to join the elector at all events, and 
being reinforced by a body of troops under count 
Tallard, reſolved to break through the lines which 
the prince of Baden had made at Stolhoffen. ' his 
general 
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general had been luckily joined by eight Dutch A ©. 03. 


battalions, and received the French army, though 
double his number, with ſuch obſtinate reſolution, 
that Villars was obliged to retreat with great loſs, 
and directed his route towards Offingen. Never- 
theleſs, he penetrated through the Black Foreſt, 


and effected a junction with the elector. Bun 


Stirum endeavoured to join prince Lewis of Baden; 
but being attacked near Schwemmingen, retired 
under the cannon of Nortlingen. 


The confederates were more ſucceſsful on thi The alles 


Lower Rhine and in the Netherlands. The duke gde, 


of Marlborough croſſed the ſea in the beginning 
of April, and aſſembling the allied army, relolved; 
that the campaign ſhould be begun with the ſiege 
of Bonne, which was accordingly inveſted on the 
twenty- fourth day of April. Three different at- 
tacks were carried on againſt this place; one by 
the hereditary prince of Heſſe-Caſſel; another by 
the celebrated Cochorn ; and a third by the lieu- 
tenant-general Fagel. The garriſon defended 
themſelves vigorouſly till the fourteenth of May, 
when the fort having been taken by aſſault, and 


the breaches practicable, the marquis d' Alegte 


the governor, ordered a parley to be beat; hoſtages 


were immediately exchanged; on the ſixteenth the 


capitulation was, ſigned and in three days the 
garriſon evacuated the place, in order to be con- 
ducted to Luxemburg. During the ſiege of Bonne, 
the marechals Boufflers and Villeroy advanced with 


an army of forty thouſand men towards Tongeren; 


and the confederate army commanded by Overkirk 


was obliged at their approach to retreat under the 
cannon of Maeſtricht. The enemy having raken 
poſſeſſion of Tongeren, made a motion againſt the 
confederate army, which they found already drawn 
up in order of battle, and fo adyantageoully poſt- 
ed, that, notwithſtanding their great ſuperiority 

do” | in 
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A. C.1703- in point of number, they would not hazard an 
attack; but retired to the ground from whence 
they had advanced. Immediately after the reduc- 
tion of Bonne, the duke of Marlborough, who 
had been preſent at the ſiege, returned to the con- 

federate army in the Netherlands, now amounting 
to one hundred and thirty ſquadrons, and fifty nine 
battalions. On the twenty- fifth day of May, the 
duke having paſſed the river Jecker, in order to 
give battle to the enemy, they marched with pre- 
cipitation to Boekwern, and abandoned Tongeren, 
after having blown up the walls of the place with 
gun-powder. The duke continued to follow-them 
to Thys, where he encamped, while they retreated 
to Hannye, retiring as he advanced. Then he 
reſolved to force their lines; and this ſervice was 
effectually performed by Coehorn, at the point of 
Callo, and by baron Spaar in the county of Waes, 
near Stoken. The duke had formed the deſign 
of reducing Antwerp, which was garriſoned by 
Spaniſh troops, under the command of the marquis 
de Bedmar. - He intended with the grand army 

to attack the enemy's lines on the ſide of Louvaine 
and Mechlin, while he detached Coehorn with his 
flying camp on the right of the Scheld, towards 
Dutch Flanders, to amule the marquis de Bedmar 
on that ſide; and he ordered the baron Opdam, 
with twelve thouſand men, to take poſt between 
Eckeren and Capelle near Antwerp, that he might 
act againſt that part of the lines which wa&guard- 
ed by the Spaniſh forces. | _ 

Butte oc Ihe French generals, in order to fruſtrate the 

Eckeren, ſcheme of Marlborough, reſolved to cut off the 
retreat of Opdam. Boufflers, with a detachment 
of twenty thouſand men from Villeroy's army, ſur- 
priſed him at Eckeren, where the Dutch were put 
in diſorder ; and Opdam believing all was loſt, fled 
to Breda, Nevertheleſs, the troops rallying under 

general 
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general Schlangenburg, maintained their ground 4. C. 1703. 


with the moſt obſtinate valour, till night, when 
the enemy was obliged to retire, and left the com- 
munication free with fort Lillo, to which place 
the confederates marched without further moleſta- 
tion, having loſt about fifteen hundred men in the 
engagement. The damage ſuſtained by the French 


was more conſiderable. They were fruſtrated in 
their deſign, and had actually abandoned the field 


of battle; yet Lewis ordered Te Deum to be ſung 


for the victory: nevertheleſs, Boufflers was cen- 
ſured for his conduct on this occaſion, and in a 


little time totally diſgraced. Opdam preſented a 


juitiacarion of his conduct to the ftates-general ; . 


but by this overſight forfeited the fruits of a long 
ſervice, during which he had exhibited repeated 
proofs of courage, zeal, and capacity. The ſtates 
honoured Schlangenburg with a letter of thanks for 
the valour and {kill he had manifeſted in this en- 


gagement; but, in a little time they diſmiſſed 


him from his employment, on account of his hav- 
ing given umbrage to the duke of Marlborough, 
by cenſuring his grace for expoſing ſuch a ſmall 
number of men to this diſaſter. After this action 
Villeroy, who lay encamped near St. Job, declared 
he would wait for the duke of Marlborough, who 
forthwith advanced to Hoogſtraat with a view to 
give him battle: but, at his approach, the French 
general ſetting fire to his camp, retired within his 
lines with great precipitation. Then the duke in- 
veſted Huy, the garriſon of which, after a vigo- 
rous defence, ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of 
war, on the twenty ſeventh day of Auguſt. At a 
council of war held in the camp of the confede- 
rates, the duke propoſed to attack the enemy's 


lines between the Mehaigne and Leuwe, and was 


ſeconded hy the Daniſh, Hanoverian, and Heſſian 
generals; but the ſcheme was oppoſed by the 
; E 2 | Dutch 
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A. C. 1703. Dutch officers and the deputies of the ſtates, who 


alledged that the ſucceſs was dubious, and the con- 
ſequences of forcing the lines inconſiderable. The 
therefore recommended the ſiege of Limburg, by 


the reduction of which they would acquire a whole 


The prince 
f Heſſe is 
defeated by 
the French 
at Spirc- 
beach. 


province, and cover their own country, as well as 
Juliers and Gueldres, from the deſigns of the ene- 
my. The ſiege of Limburg was' accordingly un- 
dertaken. The trenches were opened on the five 
and twentieth day of September, and in two days 
the place was ſurrendered ; the garriſon remaining 
priſoners of war. By this conqueſt the allies ſe- 
cured the country of Liege, and the electorate of 
Cologne, from the incurſions of the enemy ; and 
before the end of the year, they remained maſters 
of the whole Spaniſh Guelderland, by the reduc- 
tion of Gueldres, which ſurrendered on the ſeven- 
teenth day of September, after having been long 
blockaded, bombarded, and reduced to a heap of 
aſhes, by the Pruſſian general Lottom. Such was 
the campaign in the Netherlands, which in all pro- 
bability would have produced events of greater im- 
portance, had not the duke of Marlborough been 
reſtricted by the deputies of the ſtates- general, who 
began to be influenced by the intrigues of the Lou- 
veitein faction, ever averſe to a ſingle dictator. 
The French king redoubled his efforts in Ger- 
many. The duke of Vendome was ordered to 
march from the Milaneſe to Tyrol, and there join 
the elector of Bavaria, who had already made him- 
ſelf maſter of Inſpruck. But the hoors riſing in 
arms, drove him out of the country before he 


could be joined by the French general, who 


was therefore obliged to. return to the Milaneſe. 
The Imperialiſts in Italy were ſo ill ſupplied by 
the court of Vienna, that they could not pre- 
tend to act offenſively, The French inveſted Ofti- 
glia, which, however, they could not reduce: 1 
5 the 
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gio, capitulating after a long blockade, they 
took poſſeſſion of the duke of Modena's country. 
The elector of Bavaria rejoining Villars, reſolved 
to atrack count Stirum, whom prince Lewis of 
Baden had detached from his army. With this 
view they paſſed the Danube at Donawert, and 
diſcharged fix guns as a ſignal for the marquis 
D'Uſſon, whom they had left in the camp at Lav- 
ingen, to fall upon the rear of the Imperialiſts, 
while they ſhould charge them in the front. Stirum 
no ſooner perceived the ſignal, than he gueſſed the 
intention of the enemy, and inſtantly reſolved to 
attack D' Oſſon before the elector and the mare- 
chal ſnould advance. He accordingly charged him 
at the head of ſome ſelect ſquadrons, with ſuch im- 
petuoſity that the French cavalry was totally de- 
feated; and all his infantry would have been killed 
and taken, had not the elector and Villars come 
up in time to turn the fate of the battle, which 
continued from fix in the morning to four in the 
afternoon, when Stirum being overpowered by 


numbers, was obliged to retreat to Norlingen with 


the loſs of twelve thouſand men, and all his bag- 
gage and artillery. In the mean time, the duke 
of Burgundy, aſſiſted by Tallard, undertook the 
ſiege of Old Briſac, with a prodigious train of ar- 
tillery. The place was very ſtrongly fortified, 


though the garriſon was ſmall and ill provided with 


neceſſaries. In fourteen days, the governor ſur- 


rendered the place, and was condemned to loſe his 


head for having made ſuch a ſlender defence. The 
duke of Burgundy returned in triumph to Verſailles, 
and Tallard was ordered to inveſt Landau. The 
prince of Heſſe-Caſſel being detached from the 
Netherlands for the relief of the place, joined the 
count of Naſſau-Welburg general of the Palatine 
forces, near Spires, where they reſolved to attack 
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&A.C.1793. the French in their lines. But by this time mon- 
fieur Pracontal with ten thouſand men had joined 
Tallard, and enabled him to ſtrike a ſtroke which 
proved deciſive. He ſuddenly quitted his lines, 
and ſurpriſed the prince at Spirebach, where the 
French obtained a complete victory, after a very 
obſtinate engagement, in which the prince of Heſſe 
diſtinguiſned himſelf by uncommon marks of cou- 
rage and preſence of mind. Three horſes were 
ſucceſſively killed under him, and he flew a French 
officer with his own hand. After incredible ef- 
forts, he was obliged to retreat with the loſs of ſome 
thouſands. The French payed dear for their vic- 
tory, Pracontal having been ſlain in the action. 
Nevertheleſs, they reſumed the ſiege, and the place 
was ſurrendered by capitulation. The campaign 
in Germany was finiſhed with the reduction of 
Augſburg by the elector of Bavaria, who took it 
in the month of December, and agreed to its being 
ſecured by a French garriſon. 

9 emperor's alfairs at this juncture wore a 

emperor and very unpromiſing. aſpect. The Hungarians were 

ee fleeced and barbarouſly oppreſſed by thoſe to whom 
he intruſted the government of their country. 
They derived courage from deſpair. They ſeized 
this opportunity, when the emperor's forces were 
divided, and his councils diſtracted, to exert them- 
ſelves in defence of their liberties. They ran to 
arms under the auſpices of prince Ragotzki. They 
demanded that their grievances ſhould be redreſſed, 
and their privileges reſtored. Their reſentment 
was kept up by the emiffaries of France and Bava- 
ria, who likewiſe encouraged them to perſevere in 
their revolt, by repeated promiſes of protection 
and aſſiſtance. The emperor's proſpect, eee 

was ſoon mended by two incidents of very grea 
conſequence to his intereſt. The duke of een 
: foreſceing | NOW em uch he would lie expoſed to the 


mercy 
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mercy of the French king, ſhould that monarch *. ©: 1703 


become maſter of the Milaneſe, engaged in a ſe- 
cret negotiation with the emperor, which, not- 
withſtanding all his caution, was diſcovered by the 
court of Verſailles, Lewis immediately ordered 
the duke of Vendome to diſarm the troops of Sa- 
voy that were in his army, .to the number of two 
and twenty thouſand men: to inſiſt upon the duke's 
putting him in poſſeſſion of four conſiderable for- 
treſſes; and demand that the number of his troops 
ſhould be reduced to the eſtabliſhment ſtipulated 
in the treaty of one thouſand fix hundred and 
ninety-fix. The duke, exaſperated at theſe inſults, 
ordered the French ambaſſador, and ſeveral oſſicers 
of the ſame nation, to be arreſted ; and Lewis en- 
deavoured to intimidate him by a menacing letter, 


in which he gave him to underſtand, that ſince nei- 


ther religion, honour, intereſt, nor alliances, had 
been able to influence his conduct, the duke of 
Vendome ſhould make known the intentions of the 
French monarch, and allow him four and twenty 
hours to deliberate on the meaſures he ſhould pur- 
ſue. This letter was anſwered by a manifeſto : in 
the mean time the duke concluded a treaty with the 
court of Vienna; acknowledged the archduke 
Charles as king of Spain; and ſent envoys to Eng- 
land and Holland. Queen Anne knowing his im- 
portance, as well as his ſelfiſh diſpoſition, aſſured 
him of her friendſhip and aſſiſtance; and both ſhe 
and the ſtates ſent ambaſſadors to Turin. He was 
immediately joined by a body of Imperial horſe un- 
der Viſconti, and afterwards by count Staremberg, 
at the head of fifteen thouſand men, with whom 
he marched from the Modeneſe in the worſt ſea- 
ſon of the year, through an enemy's country, and 
roads that were deemed impaſſable, while the 
French forces harrafſed him in his march, and even 
turrounded him in many different places on the 
N 3 route. 
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a. c. . 30. route. He furmounted all theſe difficulties with 


Sir Clonde- 
Hev Shovel 
{ails with 
a Jeet to 
the Medi- 
Terralicane 


incredible courage and perſeverance, and joined 
the duke of Savoy at Canelli, ſo as to ſecure the 
country of Piedmont. The other incident which 
proved ſo favourable to the Imperial intereſt, was 
a treaty by which the king of Portugal acceded to 


the grand alliance, His miniſtry. perceived, that 


ſhould Spain be once united to the crown of France, 
their maſter would ſit very inſecure upon his throne, 
They were intimidated by the united fleets of the 
maritime powers, which maintained the empire of 
the ſea; and they were allured by the ſplendor of 
3 match between their infanta and the archduke 
Charles, to whom the emperor and the king of the 
Romans ſhould transfer all their pretenſions to the 
Spaniſh crown. By this treaty, concluded at Liſ- 
bon, between the emperor, the queen of Great- 
Britain, the king of Portugal, and the ſtates-gene- 


ral, it was ſtipulated, That king Charles ſhould be 


conveyed to Portugal by a powerful fleet, having 
on board twelve thouſand ſoldiers, with a great ſup- 
ply of money, arms, and ammunition : and that he 
thould be joined immediately upon his landing, 
by an army of eight and twenty thouſand Portu- 
gueſe. 

The confederates reaped very little advantage 
from the naval operations of this ſummer. Sir 
George Rooke cruiſed in the channel, in order 


to alarm the coaſt of France, and protect the 


trade of England. On the firſt day of July, 
Sir Cloudeſiey Shovel ſailed from St. Helen's, 
with the combined ſquadrons of England and 
Holland: he directed his courſe to the Mediter- 
ranean, and being reduced to great difficulty by 
want of water, ſteered to Altea on the coaſt of Va- 
lentia, where brigadier Seymour landed and en- 
camped with five and twenty hundred marines, . 
T he admiral publiſhed a ſhort manifeſto, ſigni - 


ing 


f 
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ing that he was not come to diſturb, but to protect A. C. 2203. 


| the good ſubjects of Spain, who ſhould ſwear alle- 
giance to their lawful monarch the archduke 
Charles, and endeavour to ſhake off the yoke of 
France. This declaration produced little or no 
effect; and the fleet being watered, ſailed to Leg- 
horn. One deſign of this armament was to aſſiſt 
the Cevennois, who had in the courſe of the pre- 
ceding year been perſecuted into a revolt on ac- 


count of religion, and implored the aſſiſtance of 


England and the ſtates-general. The admiral de- 
tached two ſhips into the gulph of Narbonne, with 
ſome refugees and French pilots, who had concert- 
ed ſignals with the Cevennois; but the marechal 
de Montrevil having received intimation of their 


deſign, took ſuch meaſures as prevented all com- ; 


munication; and the Engliſh captains having re- 

eated their ſignals to no purpoſe, rejoined' Sir 
Cloudeſley at Leghorn. This admiral having re- 
newed the peace with the pyratical ſtates of Bar- 
bary, returned toEngland, without having taken one 
effectual ſtep for annoying the enemy, or attempt- 
ed any thing that looked like the reſult of a con- 
certed ſcheme for that purpoſe. The nation na- 
turally murmured at this fruitleſs expedition, by 
which it had incurred ſuch a conſiderable expence. 
The merchants complained that they were ill ſup- 


plied with convoys. The ſhips of war were vic- 


tualled with damaged proviſion ; and every article 


of the marine being miſmanaged, the blame fell 


upon thoſe who acted as council to the lord high- 
admural. | | 
Nor were the arms of England by ſea much 
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more ſucceſsful in the Weſt-Indies. Sir George Graydon's 
Rooke, in the preceding year, had detached from beste, 


expedition 


the Mediterranean captain Hovenden Walker with to the wWes 


ſix ſhips of the line and tranſports, having on board He. 


four regiments of ſoldiers, for the Leeward iſlands. 
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A. C. 1793: Being joined at Antigua by ſome troops under co- 


lonel Coddrington, they made a deſcent upon the 
land Guadaloupe, where they razed the fort, 
burned the town, ravaged the country, and reim- 
barked with precipitation, in conſequence of a re- 
port that the French had landed mine hundred men 
on the back of the iſland. They retired to Nevis, 
where they muſt have periſhed by famine, had not 
they been providentially relieved by vice-admiral 
Graydon, in his way to Jamaica. This officer had 
been ſent out with three ſhips to ſucceed Benbow, 
and was convoyed about one hundred and fifty 
leagues by two other ſhips of the line. He had not 
ſailed many days, when he fell in with part of the 
French ſquadron, commanded by Du Caſſe, on 
their return from the Weſt-Indies, very foul and 
richly laden. Captain Cleland of the Montague 
engaged the ſternmoſt; but he was called off by a 
ſignal from the admiral, who proceeded on his 
voyage without taking farther notice of the ene- 
my. When he arrived at Jamaica, he quarrelled 
with the principal planters of the iſland ; and his 
ſhips beginning to be crazy, he reſolved to return 
to England. He. accordingly ſailed through the 
gulph of Florida, with a view to attack the French 
at Placentia, in Newfoundland; but his ſhips were 
diſperſed in a fog that laſted thirty days; and after- 
wards the council of war which he convoked were 
of opinion, that he could not attack the ſettlement 
with any proſpect of ſucceſs. At his return to Eng- 
land, the houſe of lords then ſitting ſet on foot an 
inquiry into his conduct. They preſented an ad- 
dreſs to the queen, deſiring ſne would remove him 
from his employments; and he was accordingly 
diſmiſſed. The only exploit that tended to the 
diſtreſs of the enemy, was performed by rear-admi- 
ral Dilkes, who, in the month of July, failed to 
the coaſt of France with a ſmall ſquadron: and, n 

the 
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the neighbourhood of Granville, took or deſtroyed 4+ e. cz. 
about forty ſhips and their convoy. Yet this da-: 
mage was inconſiderable when compared to that 
which the Engliſh navy ſuſtained from the dread- 
ful tempeſt that began to blow on the twenty- 
ſeventh day of November, accompanied with ſuch 
flaſhes of lightning, and peals of thunder, as overs 
whelmed the whole kingdom with conſternation. 
The houſes in London ſhook from their foundations, 

and ſome of them falling,. buried the inhabitants 
in their ruins. The water overflowed ſeveral ſtreets, 
and roſe to a conſiderable tide in Weſtminſter-hall. 
London-bridge. was almoſt choaked up with the 
wrecks of veſſels that periſhed in the river. The 
loſs ſuſtained by the, capital was computed at 
a million ſterling : and the city of Briftol ſuffered 
to a prodigious amount: but the chief national da- 
mage fell upon the navy. Thirteen ſhips of war 
wete loſt, together with fifteen hundred feamen, 
including rear-admiral Beaumont, who had been 
employed in obſerving the Dunkirk ſquadron, and 

was then at anchor in the Downs, where his ſhip 
foundered. This great loſs, however, was repaired 
with incredible diligence, -to the aſtoniſhment of 
all Europe. The queen immediately iſſued orders 
for building a greater number of ſhips than that 
which had been deſtroyed ; and ſhe exerciſed her 
bounty for the relief of the ſhipwrecked feamen, 
and the widows of thoſe who were drowned, in 
ſuch a manner as endeared her to all her ſub- 
jects. 
; The emperor having declared his ſecond ſon Chartes 
Charles king of Spain, That young prince ſet out . ; 
from Vienna to Holland, and at Duficidorp was rives in 

viſited by the duke of Marlborough, who, in the Bu. 

name of his miſtreſs, congratulated him upon his 

* acceſſion to the crown of Spain. Charles received 

him with the moſt obliging g courteſy. In the courſe 
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A. e. 1703. of their converſation, taking off his ſword, he pre- 


ſented it to the Engliſh general, with a very gra- 
cious aſpect, ſaying, in the French language, lam 
< not aſhamed to own myſelf a poor prince. I poſſeſs 
% nothing but my cloak and ſword : the latter may 
& beof uſe to your grace; and I hope you will not 
<« think it the worſe for my wearing it one day.“ On 
the contrary (replied the duke) it will always put 
« me in mind of your majeſty's juſt right and title, 
* and of the obligations I lie under to hazard my 


<-life in making you the greateſt prince in Chrif— 


« tendom.” This nobleman returned to England 
in October; and king Charles embarking for the 
ſame kingdom, under convoy of an Engliſh and 
Dutch ſquadron, arrived at Spithead on the twenty- 


fixth day of September. There he was received by 


the dukes of Somerſet and Marlborough, who con- 
ducted him to Windſor ; and on the road he was 


met by prince George of Denmark. The queen's 


deportment towards him was equally noble and 
obliging ; and he expreſſed the moſt profound re- 
ſpe& and veneration for this illuſtrious princeſs. 
He ſpoke but little; yet what he ſaid was judicious ; 
and he behaved with ſuch politeneſs and affability 
as conciliated the affection of the Engliſh nobility. 
After having been magnificently entertained for 
three days, he returned to Portſmouth, from 
whence, on the fourth of January, he failed for 


Portugal, with a great fleet commanded by Sir - 


George Rooke, having on board a body of land- 
forces under the duke of Schomberg. When the 
admiral had almoſt reached cape Finiftre, he was 
driven back by a ſtorm to Spithead, where he was 
obliged to remain till the middle of February. 
Then being favoured with a fair wind, he happily 
performed the voyage to Liſbon, where king 
Charles was received with great ſplendour, though 


the court of Portugal was overſpread with ſorrow, - 


excited 
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of Spain intended to eſpouſe. In Poland, all 
hope of peace ſeemed to vaniſh. The cardinal- 
primate, by the inſtigation of the Swediſh king, 
whoſe army lay encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Dantzick, aſſembled a diet at Warſaw, which ſo- 
lemnly depoſed Auguſtus, and declared the throne 
vacant, Their intention was to elect young So- 
bieſki, ſon of their late monarch, who reſided at 
Breſlaw in Sileſia : but their ſcheme was anticipated 
by Auguſtus, who retired haſtily into his Saxon 
dominions, and ſeizing Sobieſki with his brother, 
ſecured them as priſoners at Dreſden. 


When the parhament met in October, the The com- 


mons revive . 


queen in her ſpeech took notice of the declaration 


by the duke of Savoy, and the treaty with Portugal, as againtocca- 


ſional! con- 


circumſtances advantageous to the alliance. She told 
them, that although no proviſion was made for the 
expedition to Liſbon and the augmentation of the 
land-forces, the funds had anſwered ſo well, and 
the produce of prizes being fo conſiderable, that 
the public had not run in debt by thoſe additional 
ſervices : that ſhe had contributed out of her own 
revenue to the ſupport of the circle of Suabia, whoſe 
firm adherence to the intereſt of the allies deſerved 
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the bill 


formity, 


her ſeaſonable aſſiſtance; and, ſhe ſaid, ſhe would 


not engage in any unneceſſary expence of her own, 
that ſhe might have the more to ſpare towards the 
eaſe of her ſubjects. She recommended diſpatch 
and union; and, earneſtly exhorted them to avoid 
any heats or diviſions that might give encourage- 
ment to the common enemics of the church and 
ſtate, Notwithſtanding this admonition, and the 
addreſſes of both houſes, in which they promiſed to 
avoid all diviſions, a motion was made in the houſe 
of commons for renewing the bill againſt occa- 
fional conformity ; and carried by a great majo- 
rity, In the new draught, however the penalties 

were 
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A. C. 1702. were lowered, and the ſevereſt clauſes mitigated. 


As the court no longer intereſted itſelf in the ſuc- 
ceſs of this meaſure,” the houſe was pretty equally 
divided with reſpect to the ſpeakers, and the 
debates on each ſide were maintained with equal 
ſpirit and ability: at length, it paſſed, and was ſent 
up to the lords, who handled it ftill more ſeverely. 
It was oppoſed by a ſmall majority of the biſhops, 
and particularly by Burnet of Sarum, who declaim- 
ed againſt it as a ſcheme of the papiſts, to ſet the 
church and proteſtants at variance, It was ſucceſ- 
ſively attacked by the duke of Devonſhire, the earl 


of Pembroke, the lords Haverſham, Mohun, Fer- 


rers, and Wharton. Prince George of Denmark 
abſented himſelf from the houſe : and, the queſ- 
tion being put for a ſecond reading, 1t was carried 
in the negative; yet, the duke of Marlborough 
and lord Godolphin entered their diſſent againſt its 
being rejected, though the former had poſitively 
declared, that he thought the bill unſeaſonable. 
The commons having peruſed a copy of the treaty 
with Portugal, voted forty thouſand men, includ- 
ing five thouſand marines, for the ſea-ſervice of 
the enſuing year; a like number of land forces, 
to act in conjunction with the alles, beſides the 
additional ten thouſand ; and, they reſolved, That 
the proportion to be employed in Portugal ſhould 
amount to eight thouſand. Sums were granted for 
the maintenance of theſe great armaments, as well 


as for the ſubſidies payable to her majeſty's allies; 


and funds appointed equal to the occaſion. - Then 
they aſſured the queen, in an addrefs, rhat they 
would provide for the ſupport of ſuch alliances 
as ſhe had made, or ſhould make with the duke of 
Savoy. | 

At this period the nation was alarmed by the de- 
tection of a conſpiracy ſaid to be hatched by the 


. Jacobites of Scotland, Simon Fraſer lord Lovat, 


za man 
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a man of deſperate enterprize, profound diſſimula- A. c. : 704. 

tion, abandoned morals, and ruined fortune, who Cone 

had been outlawed for having raviſhed a ſiſter of „, Sen 

the marquis of Athol, was the perſon to whom the Frater lord 

plot ſeems to have owed its origin. He repaired . 

to the court of St. Germain's, where he undertook 

to aſſemble a body of twelve thouſand Highlanders 

to act in favour of the pretender, if the court of 

France would aſſiſt them with a {mall reinforce- 

ment of troops, together with officers, arms, am- 

munition, and money. The French king ſeemed 

to liſten to the propoſal ; but as Fraſer's character 

was infamous, he doubted his veracity. He was, 

therefore, ſent back to Scotland with two other 

perſons, who were inſtructed to learn the ſtrength 

and ſentiments of the clans, and endeavour to en- 

gage ſome of the nobility in the deſign of an inſur- 

rection. Fraſer no ſooner returned than he pri- 

vately diſcovered the whole tranſaction to the duke 

of Queenſberry, and undertook to make him ac- 

quainted with the whole correſpondence between 

the pretender and the Jacobites. In conſequence 

of this ſervice he was provided with a paſs, to ſecure 

him from all proſecution; and made a progreſs 

through the Highlands, to ſound the inclination 

of the chieftains. Before he {ct out on this circuit, 

he delivered to the duke a letter from the queen 

dowager at St. Germain's, directed to the marquis 

of Athol: it was couched in general terms, and 

ſuperſcribed in a different character; ſo that, in all 

probability, Fraſer had forged the direction, with 

a view to ruin the marquis, who had proſecuted 

him for the injury done to his ſiſter. He pro- 

poſed a ſecond journey to France, where he 

ſnould be able to diſcover other more material cir- 

cumſtances; and the duke of Queenſberry pro- 

cured a paſs for him to go to Holland from the 

earl of Nottingham, though it was expedited un- 
Nuus, LXXXVIII. 3 der 
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4. C. ;. der a borrowed name. The duke had communi- 


cated his diſcovery to the queen, without diſcloſing 


his name, which he deſired might be concealed; 
and, her majeſty believed the particulars, which 


were confirmed by her ſpies at Paris, as well as by 


the evidence of Sir John Maclean, who had lately 
been conveyed from Fance to England in an open 


boat, and apprehended at Folkſtone. This gen- 


tleman pretended at firſt, that his intention was to 


go through England to his own country, in order 


to take the benefit of the queen's pardon; and this 


in all probability was his real deſign: but, being 


given to underſtand, that he would be treated in 


England as a traitor, unleſs he ſhould merit for- 


-giveneis by making important diſcoveries, he re- 


.lated all he knew of the purpoſed inſurrection, 


From his information the miniſtry gave directions 
for apprehending one Keith, ' whoſe uncle had ac- 
companied Fraſer from France, and knew all the 
intrigues of the court of St. Germain's. He de- 
clared, that there was no other deſign a-foot, ex. 
- cept that of paving the way for the pretender's al- 


cending the throne after the queen's deceaſe. Fer- 


guſon, that veteran conſpirator, affirmed, that 
Fraler had been employed by the duke of Queenl- 
. berry to decoy ſome perſons whom he hated, into 2 
conſpiracy, that he might have an opportunity to 
effect their ruin; and by the diſcovery eſtabliſh his 
own credit, which began to totter. Perhaps there 
was too much reaſon for this imputation. Among 
thoſe who were ſeized at this time, was a gentle- 


man of the name of Lindſay, who had been under 


ſecretary to the earl of Middleton. He had return- 
ed from France to Scotland, in order to take the 
benefit of the queen's pardon, under the ſhelter of 
which he came to England, thinking himſelf ſecure 
from proſecution. He proteſted he knew of no 


deſigns againſt the queen and her government; 


8 2 | and 
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and that he did not believe ſhe would ever receive 4 C. 1703. 
the leaſt injury or moleſtation from the court of 
St. Germain's. The houſe of lords having received 
intimation of. this conſpiracy, refolved, T hat a 
committee ſhould be appointed to examine into the 
particulars; and, ordered, That Sir John Maclean 
ſhould be next day brought to their houſe. The 
queen, who was far from being pleaſed with this 
inſtance of their officious interpoſition, gave them 
to underſtand by meſſage, that ſhe thought it would 
be inconvenient. to change the method of examina- 
tion already begun ; and, that ſhe would in a ſhort 
time inform the houſe of the whole affair. On the 
ſeventeenth day of December the queen went to the 
houſe of peers, and having paſſed the bill for the 
land-tax, made a ſpeech to both houſes, in which 
ſhe declared, that ſhe had unqueſtionable informa- 
tion of ill practices and deſigns carried on by the 
emiſſaries of France in Scotland. The lords per- 
ſiſting in their reſolution to bring the inquiry into 
their own houſe, choſe their ſelect committee by 
ballot; and, in an addreſs thanked her majeſty 
for the information ſhe had been pleaſed to com- 
municate. - 

The commons taking it for granted, that the The lords 
queen was diſobliged at theſe proceedings of the A 
upper houſe, which indeed implied an inſult upon rence to 
her miniſtry, if not upon herſelf, preſented an ad- 4e. 
dreſs, declaring themſelves ſurpriſed to find, that 
when perſons ſuſpected of treaſonable practices were 
taken into cuſtody by her majeſty's meſſengers, in 
order to be examined, the lords, in violation to the 
known laws of the land, had wreſted them out of 
her hands, and arrogated the examination ſolely to 
themſelves; ſo that a due inquiry into the evil 
practices and deſigns againſt her majeſty's perſon 
and government might in a great meaſure be ob- 
ſtructed. They earneſtly deſired, that ſhe would 
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A. c. 1763. ſuffer no diminution of the prerogative; and, they 


| ſex, on their landing from France, was one Boucher, 


aſſured her they would, to the utmoſt of their 


power, ſupport her in the exerciſe of it at home, 
as well as in aſſerting it againſt all invaſions what- 


ſoever. The queen thanked them for their concern 


and aſſurances; and, was not ill pleaſed at the na- 


ture of the addreſs, though the charge againſt the 
peers was not ſtrictly true: for, there were many 
inſtances of their having aſſumed ſuch a right of 
inquiry. The upper houſe deeply reſented the 


accuſation. They declared, that by the known 


laws and cuſtoms of parliament, they had an un- 
doubted right to take examinations of perſons 
charged with criminal matters, whether thoſe per- 
ſons were or were not in cuſtody. They reſolved, 
that the addreſs of the commons was unparliamen- 
tary, groundleſs, without precedent, highly injurious 


to the houſe of peers, tending to interrupt the 


good correſpondence between the two houſes, to 
create an ill opinion in her majeſty of the houſe of 
peers, of dangerous conſequence to the liberties 
of the people, the conſtitution of the kingdom, and 
privileges of parliament. They preſented a long 
remonſtrance to the queen, juſtifying their own 


conduct, explaining the ſteps they had taken, re. 


criminating upon the commons; and, expreſſing 


the moſt fervent zeal, duty, and affection to her 


majeſty. In her anſwer to this repreſentation, 
which was drawn up with elegance, propriety, and 


preciſion, ſhe profeſſed her forrow for the miſun- 


derſtanding which had happened between the two 
houſes of parliament, and thanked them for the 
concern they had expreſſed for the rights of the 
crown and the prerogative, which ſhe ſhould never 
exert ſo willingly as for the good of her ſubjects, 
and the protection of their liberties. 

Among other perſons ſeized on the coaſt of Suſ- 
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who had been aid-du-camp to the duke of Ber- A. c. 1703. 
wick. When examined, he denied all knowledge The com- 
of any conſpiracy; and ſaid, that being weary of e . 


living ſo long abroad, and having made ſome Un- vour of the 
ſucceſsful attempts to obtain a pals, he had choſen gun Not- 


. tingham, 
rather to caſt himſelf on the queen's mercy, than 


to remain longer in exile from his native country. 
He was tried and condemned for high-treaſon, yet 
continued to declare himſelf ignorant of the plot. 
He proved, that in the war of Ireland as well as in 
Flanders, he had treated the Engliſn priſoners 
with great humanity. The lords deſiſted from the 1 
proſecution; he obtained a reprieve, and died in | ll 
Newgate. On the twenty-ninth day of January 1 
the earl of Nottingham told the houſe, that the 
queen had commanded him to lay before them 1 
the papers containing all the particulars hither- = | 
to diſcovered of the conſpiracy in Scotland; bur, | 
that there was one circumſtance which could not 
yet be properly communicated, without running 
the riſk of preventing a diſcovery of greater im- 
portance. They forthwith drew up and pre- 
ſented an addrefs, deſiring that all the papers might 
be immediately ſubmitted to their inſpection. She 
laid, ſhe did not expect to be nds in this man- 
ner immediately after the declaration ſne had made; 
but, in a few days the earl of Nottingham deliver- 
ed the papers ſealed to the houſe, and all the lords 
were ſummoned to attend on the eighth day of Fe- 
bruary, that they might be opened and peruſed. 
Nottingham was ſuſpe&ed of a deſign to ſtifle the 
conſpiracy. Complaint was made in the houſe of 
commons that he had diſcharged an officer belong- 
ing to the late king James, who had been ſeized 
by the govergor of Berwick. A warm debate 
enſued, and at length ended in a reſolve, That 
| the earl of Nottingham, one of her majeſty's prin- 
cipal ſecretaries of ſtate, for his great ability and di- 
£73 ligence 
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A. C. 2505. ligence in the execution of his office, for his unqueſ- 


Zecond re- 
monſtrance 
ef the lords. 


diſcloſe the whole ſecret; 


tionable fidelity to the queen and her government, 
and for his fteady adhering to the church of Eng- 
land as by law eſtabliſhed, highly merited the 
truſt her majeſty had repoſed in him. They or- 
dered the ſpeaker to preſent this reſolution to the 
queen, who ſaid, ſhe was glad to find them ſo well 
ſatised with the earl of Nottingham, who was 
truſted by ner in ſo conſiderable an office. They 
peruſcd the examination of the witneſſes which 
were layed before them, without paſling judgment 
or offering advice on the ſubject; hut, they thank- 
ed her majeſty for having communicated thoſe par- 
ticulars, as well as for her wiſdom and care of the 
nation. When the lords proceeded wirh uncom- 
mon eagerneſs in their inquiry, the lower houſe, 
in another addreſs, renewed their complaints againſt 
the conduct of the peers, which they {till affirmed 
was without a precedent. | But, this was the lan- 

uage of irritated faction, by which indeed both 
Fades were equally actuated. 

The ſelect committee of the lords proſecuted the 
inquiry, and founded their report chiefly on the 
confeſſion of Sir John Maclean, who owned that 
the court of St. Germain's had liſtened to Lova:'s 
propoſal : Thar ſeveral councils had been held at 
the pretender's court on the ſubject of an invaſion; 
and perſons ſent over to ſound ſome of the nobility 
in Scotland. But, the nature of their private cor- 
reſpondence and negotiation could not be di- 
covered. Keith had tampered with his uncle to 
and, this was the circum- 
ſtance which the queen declined imparting to the 
lords, until ſhe ſhould know the ſuccels of his en- 
deavours, which proved ineffectual. The uncle 
ſtood aloof ; and the miniſtry did not heartily en- 
gage in the inquiry. The houie of lords having 
finihed theſe examinations, and being warned 


with 


La... hes. 


with violent debates, voted, That there had been A. ©. 170. 
dangerous plots between ſome perlons in Scotland, 
and the courts of France and St. Germain's; and, 
That the encouragement. for this plotting aroſe 
from the not ſettling the ſucceſſion to the crown of 
Scotland in the houſe of Hanover. Theſe votes 
were ſignified to the queen in an addreſs; and, they 
promiſed, that when the ſucceſſion ſhould be thus 

ſettled, they would endeavour to promote the union 
of the two kingdoms upon juſt and reaſonable 
terms. Then they compoled another repreſenta· 
tian, in anſwer to the ſecond addreſs of the com- 
mons, touching their proceedings. They charged 
the lower houſe with want of zeal in the whole pro- 
greſs of this iniquiry. They produced a great 
number of precedents, to prove that their conduct 
had been regular and parliamentary; and they, in 
their turn, accuſed the commons of partiality and 
injuſtice in- vacating legal elections. The queen, 
in aniwer to this remonſtrance, ſaid, ſhe looked 
upon any miſunderſtanding between the two houſes 
as a very great misfortune to the kingdom: and, 
that ſhe ſhould never omit any thing in her power 
to prevent all occaſions of them for the future. 

The lords and commons, animated by ſuch op- Further dif- 
polite principles, ſeized every opportunity of Puts be-' 
thwarting each other. An action having been two hou ES. 
brought by one Matthew Aſhby againſt William 
White, and the other conſtables of Ayleibury, for 
having denied him the privilege of voting in the 
laſt election, the cauſe was tried at the aſſizes, and 
the conſtables were caſt with damages. But, an 
order was given in the queen's bench to quaſh all 
the proceedings, ſince no action had ever been 
brought on that account. The cauſe being moved 
by writ of error into the houſe of lords, was argued 
with great warmth; at length, it was carried by a 
great majority, that the order of the queen's-bench 
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4. c. 173 ſhould be ſet aſide, and judgment pronounced ac- 


cording to the verdict given at the aſſizes. The 
commons conſidered theſe proceedings as encroach- 
ments on their privileges. They paſſed five diffe- 
rent reſolutions, importing, That the commons of 
England in parliament aſtembled had the ſole right 
to examine, and determine all matters relating to 
the right of election of their own members: That 
the practice of determining the qualifications of 
electors in any court of law, would expoſe all 
mayors, bailiffs, and returning-officers, to a mul- 
tiplicity of vexatious ſuits, and inſupportable ex- 
pences, and ſubject them to different and indepen- 


dent juriſdictions, as well as to inconſiſtent determi- 


nations in the ſame caſe, without relief: That 
Matthew Aſhby was guilty of a breach of privilege, 
as were all attornies, ſollicitors, counſellors, and 
ſerjeants at law, ſolliciting, proſecuting, or plead- 
ing, in any caſe of the ſame nature. Theſe relolu- 
tions, ſigned by the clerk, were fixed upon the gate 
of Weſtminſter-hall. On the other hand, the lords 
appointed a committee to draw up the ſtate of the 


caſe; and upon their report, reſolved, That every 


perſon being wilfully kindred to exerciſe his right 
of voting, might maintain an action in the queen's 
courts againſt the officer by whom his vote ſhould 
be. refuſed, to aſſert his right, and recover damage 
for the injury: That an aſſertion to the contrary 
was deſtructive of the property of the ſubjects, 
againſt the freedom of elections, and manifeſtly 
tended to the encouragement of partiality and cor- 
ruption : That- the declaring Matthew Aſhby 
guilty of a breach of privilege of the houſe of com- 
mons, was an unprecedented attempt upon the ju- 
dicature of parliament, and an attempt to ſubject 
the law of England to the votes of the houſe of 
commons. Copies of the caſe, and theſe reſolu- 
tions, were by the lord-keeper ſent to all the _ 

Ls O 


of England, to be circulated through all the 4. C. 170z.. 
boroughs of their reſpective counties. 

On the ſeventh day of February the queen order- 2h auen 
ed ſecretary Hedges to tell the houſe of commons, gran the 
that ſhe had remitted the arrears of the tenths to f- fuits 


and the 


the poor clergy : that ſhe would grant her whole tenths to 
revenue ariſing out of the firſt-fruits and tenths, dfv. 
as far as it ſhould become free from incumbrance, 
as an augmentation of their maintenance : and, - 
that if the houſe of commons could find any me- 
thod by which her intentions to the poor clergy 
might be made more effectual, it would be an ad- 
vantage to the public, and acceptable to her ma- 
jeſty. The commons immediately brought in a 
bill, enabling her to alienate this branch ot the re- 
venue, and create a corporation by charter, to 
direct the application of it to the uſes propoſed ; 
they likewiſe repealed the ſtatute of Mortmain, fo 
far as to allow all men to bequeath by will, or 
grant by deed, any ſum they ſhould think fit to 
give towards the augmentation of benefices. 
Addreſſes of thanks. and acknowledgment from 
all the clergy of England were preſented to the 
queen for her gracious bounty ; but, very little 
regard was paid to Burnet biſhop of Sarum, al- 
though the queen declared that prelate author of 
the project. He was generally hated either as 
a Scot, a low-church-man,-or a meddling par- 
tian. . 

In March an inquiry into the condition of the Inquiry into 
navy was begun in the houle of lords. They de- aal 
ſired the queen, in an addreſs, to give ſpeedy and 

effectual orders, that a number of ſhips ſufficient 
for the home-ſervice ſhould be equipped and man- 
ed with all poſſible expedition. They reſolved, 
That admiral Graydon's not attacking the four 
French ſhips in the channel, had been a prejudice 
to che queen's ſervice, and a diſgrace to the * 
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A. C. 1703. That his preſſing men in Jamaica, and his ſeverity 
towards maſters of merchant veſſels and tranſports, . 
had been a great diſcouragement to the inhabitants 
of that iſland, as well as prejudicial to her majeſty's 
ſervice : and, they preſented the addreſs againſt 
him, in conſequence of which he was ditmiſſed. 
They examined the accounts of the earl of Orford, 
againſt which great clamour had been raiſed: and 
raking cognizance of the remarks made by the 
commiſſioners of the public accounts, found them 
falſe in fact, ill grounded, or of no importance. 
The commons beſought the queen to order a pro- 
ſecution on account of ill practices in the earl of 
Ranelaugh's office; and, they ſent up to the lords 
a bill for continuing the commiſſion on the public 
accounts. Some alterations were made in the up- 
per houſe, eſpecially in the nomination of commiſ- 
ſioners; but, theſe were rejected by the commons. 
The peers adhering to their amendments, the bill 
dropped, and the commiſſion expired. No other 
bill of any conſequence paſſed in this ſeſſion, except 
an act for raiſing recruits, which impowered juſtices 
of the peace to impreſs idle perſons for ſoldiers and 
marines. On the third day of April the. queen 
went to the houſe of peers, and having made a 
ſhort ſpeech on the uſual topics of acknowledg- 
ment, unity, and moderation, prorogued the par- 
hament to the fourth day of July. The diviſion 
{till continued between the two houſes of convoca- 
tion; ſo that nothing of moment was tranſacted in 

that aſſembly, except their addreſs to the queen, upon 
her granting the firſt- fruits and tenths for the aug- 
mentation of ſmall benefices. At the ſame time 
the lower houſe ſent their prolocutor with a deputa- 
tion to wait upon the ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 
mons, to return their thanks to that honourable 
houie for having eſpouſed the intereſt of the clergy; 
and a promiſe to purſue ſuch methods as 1 
be 
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beſt conduce to the ſupport, honour, intereſt, and 4. C. 1703. 
ſecurity of «the church as now by law eſtabliſhed. 

They lent up to the archbiſhop and prelates divers 
repreſentations, containing complaints, and pro- 

poſing canons and articles of reformation ; but, 

very little regard was paid to their remonſtran- 

Ces. 

About this period, the earl of Nottingham, after Trial or 
ee ineffectually preſſed the queen to diſcard Lind ay. 
the dukes of Somerſet and Devonſhire, reſigned 
the ſeals. The earl of Jerſey and Sir Edward Sey- 
mour were diſmiſſed: the earl of Kent was ap- 
pointed chamberlain, Harley ſecretary of ſtate, and 
Henry St. John ſecretary of war. The diſcovery 
of the Scottiſh conſpiracy was no ſooner known in 
France, than Lewis ordered Fraſer to be impriſon- 
ed in the Baſtile. In England Lindſay being ſen- 
tenced to die for having correſponded with France, 
was given to underſtand that he had no mercy to 
expect unleſs he would diſcover the conſpiracy. 

He perſiſted in denying all knowledge of any ſuch 
conſpiracy : and, ſcorned to ſave his life by giving 
falſe information. In order to intimidate him into 
a confeſſion, the miniitry ordered him to be con- 
veyed to Tyburn, where he ſtill rejected life upon 
the terms propoſed : then he was carried back to 
Newgate, where he remained ſome years: at length 
he was baniſhed, and died of hunger in Holland. 
The miniſters had been fo lukewarm and languid 
in the inveſtigation of the Scottiſh conſpiracy, that 
the Whigs loudly exclaimed againſt them as dii- 
guiſed Jacobites, and even whiſpered inſinuations, 
implying, that the queen herſelf had a ſecret bials 
of ſiiterly affection tor the court of St. Germain's. 
What ſeemed to confirm this allegation, was the 
diſgrace of the duke of Queenſberrp, who had ex- 
erted himſelf with remarkable zeal in the detec- 
tion; but, the decline of his intereſt in Scotland 
: WAS 
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A. c. eg. was the real cauſe of his being laid aſide at this 


juncture. 74 | 
Meeting of The deſign of the court was to procure in the 
ee Scottiſh parliament the nomination of a ſucceſſor 
to the crown, and a ſupply for the forces, which 
could not be obtained in the preceding ſeffion. 
Secretary Johnſton, in concert with the marquis 
Ruriet Of Tweedale, undertook to carry theſe points, in 
His. of X. return for certain limitations on the ſucceſſor, to 
Feuquieres. Which her majeſty agreed. The marquis was ap- 
Lockbatt. pointed commiſſioner. The office of lord- regiſter 
Tindal, was beſtowed upon Johnſton ; and the parliament 
Lives of met on the ſixth day of July. The queen, in her 
letter, expreſſed. her concern that theſe diviſions 
ſhould have riſen to ſuch a height, as to encourage 
the enemies of the nation to employ their emiffaries 
for debauching her good ſubjects from their allegi- 
ance. She declared her reſolution to grant what- 
Voltaire. ever could in reaſon be demanded for quieting the 
Hitt. of Eu- minds of the people. She told them, ſhe had im- 


rope. 


Hit. of the powered the marquis of Tweedale to give unqueſ- 
— tionable proofs of her determination to maintain 
the government in church and ſtate as by law eſta- 
bliſned in that kingdom; to conſent to ſuch laws 
as ſhould be found wanting for the further ſecurity 
of both, and for preventing all incroachments for 
the future. She earneſtly exhorted them to ſettle 
the ſucceſſion in the proteſtant line, as a ſtep abſo- 
lately neceſſary for their own peace and happineſs, 
the quiet and ſecurity of all her dominions, the re- 
putation of her affairs abroad, and the improve- 
ment of the proteſtant intereſt through all Europe. 
She declared, that ſhe had authorized the commiſ- 
ſioner to give the royal aſſent to whatever could be 
reaſonably demanded, and was in her power to 
grant, for ſecuring the ſovereignty and liberties of 
that her antient kingdom. The remaining part of 
the letter turned upon the neceſſity of their grant- 
e ing 


ing a ſupply, the diſcouragement of vice, the en-4. ©. 1704 
couragement of commerce, and the uſual recom- 
mendation of moderation and unanimity. @&_- 
Ihe duke of Hamilton preſented a refolve, That violent op- 
the parliament would not name a ſucceſſor to the gf nn. 
crown, until the Scots ſhould have concluded ain that : 
previous treaty with England, in telation to com- som. 
merce and other concerns. This motion produced 
a warm debate, in the courſe of which, Fletcher 
of Salton expatiated upon the hardſhips and miſe- 
ries which the Scots had ſuſtained ſince the union 
of the two crowns under one ſovereign, and the 
impoſſibility of bettering their condition, unleſs 
they ſhould take care to anticipate any deſign that 
tended to a continuation of the ſame calamities. 
Another reſolve was produced by the earl of Rothes, - 
importing, That the parliament ſhould proceed 
to make ſuch limitations and conditions of govern- 
ment as might be judged proper for rectifying the 
conſtitution ; for vindicating and ſecuring the ſo- 
vereignty and independency of the nation; and, 
then the parhament would take into conſideration 
the other reſolve offered by the duke of Hamilton 
for a treaty previous to the nomination of a ſuccel- 
ſor. This propoſal was ſeconded by the court- 
party; and, violent heats enſued. At length, Sir 
James Falconer of Pheſdo offered an expedient, 
which neither party could refuſe with any ſhew of 
moderation. He ſuggeſted a reſolve, That the 
parliament would not proceed to the nomination of 
a ſucceſſor, until the previous treaty with England 
ſhould be diſcuſſed ; and that it would make the 
neceſſary limitations and conditions of govern- 
ment, before the ſucceſſor ſhould be nominated. 
This joint reſolve being put to the vote, was car- 
ried by a great majority. The treaty with Eng- 
land was neglected, and the affair of the ſucceſſion 
conſequently poſtponed, The duke of Athol 


moved, 
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moved, That her majeſty ſhould be deſired to ſend 
down the witneſſes and all the papers relating to 


the conſpiracy, that after due examination thoſe 


who were unjuſtly accuſed might be vindicated, 


and the guilty puniſhed according to their de- 


merits. The commiſſioner declared, that he had 
already written, and would write again to the queen 
on that ſubject. The intention of the cavaliers was 


to convict the duke of Queenſberry of malice and 


calumny in the proſecution of that affair, that they 
might wreak their vengeance upon him for that 


inſtance of his animoſity, as well as for his having 
de ſerted them in the former ſeſſion. But, he found 


means to perſuade the queen, that ſuch an inquiry 


would not only protract the ſeſſion, but alſo divert 


them from the ſettlement of the ſucceflion, and 
raiſe ſuch a ferment as might be productive of 
tragical conſequences. Alarmed at theſe ſuggeſti- 
ons, the reſolved to prevent the examination; and, 
made no anſwer to the repeated applications made 
by her parliament and miniſters. Mean while, the 


duke of Queenſberry appeaſed his enemies in 


Their par- : 


liament paſs * 


parliament ſhould proceed to the limitations, and 


the act of 


ſecurity. 


Scotland, by directing all his friends to join in the 
oppoſition. 


The duke of Hamilton again moved, That the 


name commiſſioners to treat with England, previ- 
ous to all other buſineſs, except an act for a land- 
tax of two months, neceſſary for the immediate 


ſubſiſtence of the forces. The earl of Marchmont 


propoſed an act to exclude all popiſh ſucceſſors; 


but, this was warmly oppoſed as unſeaſonable, by 


Hamilton ard his party. A bill of ſupply being 


offered by the lord-juſtice clerk, the cavaliers tack- 
ed to it great part of the act of ſecurity, to which 
the royal aſſent had been refuſed in the former ſeſ- 
fion. Violent debates aroſe; ſo that the houſe was 
filled with rage and tumult. The national ſpirit 


of 


KA N NT K. 


of independence had been wrought up to a dange- A.C 1704, 


rous pitch of enthuſiaſm. The ſtreets were crowd- 
ed with people of all ranks, exclaiming againſt 
Engliſh influence; and, threatening to ſacrifice, as 

traitors to their country, all who ſhould embrace 
meaſures that ſeemed to favour a foreign intereſt. 
The commiſſioner and his friends were confound- 
ed and appalled. Finding it impoſſible to ſtem 
the torrent, he, with the concurrence of the other 
miniſters, wrote a letter to the queen, repreſenting 
the uncomfortable fituation of affairs, and adviſing 
her majeſty to paſs the bill, incumbered as it was 
with the act of ſecurity. Lord Godolphin, on 
whoſe counſel ſhe chiefly rehed, found himſelf in- 
volved in great perplexity. 1 he Tories had de- 
voted him to deſtruction. He foreſaw that the 
queen's conceſſion to the Scots, in an affair of ſuch 
conſequence, would furniſh his enemies with a plau- 
ſible pretence to arraign the conduct of her mini- 
ter; but, he choſe to run that riſque rather than 
ſee the army diſbanded for want of a ſupply, and 
the kingdom left expoſed to an invaſion. He 


therefore ſeconded the advice of the Scottiſh mini- 


ſters; and, the queen authoriſed the conmmiſſioner 
to pals the bill that was depending. This act pro- 
vided, That in caſe of the queen's dying without 
iſſue, a parliament ſhould immediately meet ind 
declare the ſucceſſor to the crown, different from 
the perſon poſſeſſing the throne of England, unleſs 
before that period a ſettlement ſhould be made in 
parliament, of the rights and liberties of the nation 
independent on Engliſh councils: by another 
clauſe, they were impowered to arm and train the 
ſubjects ſo as to put them in a poſture of defence. 
The Scottiſh parliament having by a laudable exer- 
tion of ſpirit obtained this act of ſecurity, granted 
the fupply without farther heſitation; but, not 
yet ſatisfied with this ſacrifice, they engaged! in de- 
bates 
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A, C. +704. bates about the conſpiracy, and the proceedings of 
the houſe of lords in England, which they termed 
an officious intermeddling in their concerns, and 
an incroachment upon the ſovereignty and inde- 


pendency of the nation. They drew up an addreſs 


to the queen, deſiring that the evidence and papers 
relating to the plot might be ſubjected to their 
examination in the next ſeſſion. Mean while the 
commiſſioner, dreading the further progreſs of ſuch 
an ungovernable ferocity, prorogued the parlia- 
ment to the ſeventh day of October. The act of 
ſecurity being tranſmitted to England, copies of 
it were circulated by the enemies of Godolphin, 
who repreſented it as a meaſure of that miniſter; 
and, the kingdom was filled with murmurs and 
diſcontent. People openly declared, that the two 
kingdoms were now ſeparated by law, fo as never 
to be rejoined, Reports were ſpread, that great 
quantities of arms had been conveyed to Scotland; 
and, that the natives were employed in prepara- 
tions to invade England. All the blame of theſe 
tranſactions was imputed to lord Godolphin, whom 
the Tories determined to attack, while the other 
party reſolved to exert their whole influence for his 
_ Preſervation : yet, in all probability, he owed his 
immediate ſupport to the ſucceſs of his friend the 

duke of Marlborough. 
Mlelanchealy Nothing could be more deplorable, than the 
fituation of ſituation to which the emperor was reduced in the 
the = beginning of the ſeaſon. The malcontents in 


peror's 


affairs. Hungary had rendered themſelyes formidable by 


their ſucceſs : the ele&or of Bavaria 1 all 
the places on the Danube as far as Paſſau, and 


even threatened the city of Vienna, which muſt 
have been infallibly loſt had the Hungarians and 
Bavarians acted in concert. By the advice of 
prince Eugene, the emperor implored the aſſiſtance 
of her Britannic majeſty; and the duke of Marl- 
| borough 


red 


A N N. hg 


borough explained to her the neceſſity of under- A. e. 1704. 


taking his relief, This nobleman in the month of 
January had croſſed the ſea to Holland, and con- 
certed a ſcheme with the deputies of the ſtates- ge- 
neral, for the operations of the enſuing campaign. 
They agreed, that general Overkirk ſhould lie up- 
on the defenſive with a ſmall body of troops in the 
Netherlands, while the main army of oe allies. 
ſhould act upon the Rhine, under the command of 
the duke of Marlborough. Such was the pretext 


under which this conſummate general concealed 


another plan, which was communicated to a few 
only, in whoſe diſcretion he could confide. It was 
approved by the penſionary and ſome leading men, 
who ſecured its favourable reception wich the 
ſtates- general, when it became neceſſary to impart 


the ſecret to that numerous aſſembly. In the 


mean time, the preparations were made, on pre- 
tence of carrying the war to the banks of the 
Moſelle. 5 


In the month of April, the duke, accompanied 


had a long conference with a deputation of the 


army towards the Moſelle. The deputies of Zea- 
land oppoſed this meaſure of ſending their troops 
to ſuch a diſtance, ſo ſtrenuouſly, that the duke 
was obliged to tell them in plain terms, he had 
received orders to march thither with the Britiſh 
forces. He accordingly aſſembled his army at 
Maeſtricht ; and, on the eighth day of May began 
his march into Germany. The French imagined 
his intention was to begin the campaign with the 
ſiege of Traerbach; and penetrate into France 
along the Moſelle. In this perſuaſion they ſent a 
detachment to that river; and gave out that they 
. 1 = 0 intend- 


. g The duk. 
by his brother general Churchill, lientenant- gene- of Marlbo- 
ral Lumley, the earl of Orkney, and other officers ue! 


marches at 


of diſtinction, embarked for Holland, where he the bead of 
the a lie 
army 8 


ſtates, concerning a propoſal of ſending a large G:tmany, 
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4. C. 1704. intended to inveſt Huy, a pretence to which the 


He defeats 
the Bavari- 
ans at Schel- 
lenberg. 


duke paid no regard. He continued his route by 
Bedburg, Kerpenord, Kalſecken, and viſited the 
fortifications of Bonne, where he received certain 
advice, that the recruits and reinforcements for the 
French army in Bavaria had joined the elector at 
Villingen. He redoubled his diligence, paſſed the 
Neckar on the third day of June, and halted at 
Ladenburgh, from whence he wrote a letter to the 
ſtates-general, giving them to underſtand, that he 
had the queen's orders to march to the relief of the 
empire; and, expreſſing his hope, that they would 
approve the deſign, and allow their troops to ſhare 
the honour of the expedition. By the return of a 
courier he received their approbation, and full 
power to command their forces. He then pro- 
ceeded to Mildenheim, where he was viſited by 
prince Eugene; and, theſe two great men, whoſe 
talents were congenial, immediately contracted an 
intimacy of friendſhip. Next day prince Lewis of 
Baden arrived in the camp at Great Hippach. He 
told the duke, his grace was come to fave the em- 
pire, and to give him an opportunity of vindi- 
cating his honour, which he knew was at the laſt 
ſtake in the opinion of ſome people. The duke 
replied, he was come to learn of him how to ſerve 
the empire: that they muſt be ignorant indeed, 
who did not know, that the prince of Baden, when 
his health permitted him, had preſerved the em- 
pire and extended its conqueſts. 

Thoſe three celebrated generals agreed, that the 
two armies ſhould join : that the command ſhould 
be alternately veſted in the duke and prince Lewis, 


from day to day : and that prince Eugene ſhould 


command a ſeparate army on the Rhine. Prince 
Lewis returned to his army on the Danube: prince 
Eugene ſet out for Philipſburg: and, the duke 
of Marlborough being joined by * Imperial wa 
under 


1AM: NC 


under prince Lewis of Baden, at Waftertellen, 4. C. 1704. 


proſecuted his march by Elchingen, Gingen, and 
Landthauſſen. On the firſt day ot July he was in 
ſight of the enemy's entrenchments at Dillingen, 
and encamped with his right at Amerdighem, and 
his left at Onderingen. Underſtanding that the 
elector of Bavaria had detached the beſt part of his 


infantry to reinforce the count P' Arco, who was 


poſted behind ſtrong lines at Schellenberg near 
Donawert, he reſolved to attack their intrench- 
ments without delay. On the ſecond day of July, 
he advanced towards the enemy, paſſed the river 
Wermitz; and about five o'clock in the after- 
noon the attack was begun by the Engliſh and 
Dutch infantry, ſupported by the horſe and dra- 
goons. They were very ſeverely handled, and 


even obhged to give way, when prince Lewis of 


Baden marching up at the head of the Imperialiſts, 
to another part of the line, made a diverſion in 
their favour. After an obſtinate reſiſtance they 
forced the intrenchments, and the horſe entering 
with the infantry, fell fo furiouſly upon the enemy 


already diſordered, that they were routed with great 


laughter. They fled with the utmoſt trepidation 


to Donawert and the Danube, leaving ſix thoufand . 


men dead on the field of battle. The confederates 
took fixteen pieces of cannon, thirteen pair of 
colours, with all the tents and baggage. Yet, the 
victory was dearly purchaſed : ſome thouſands of 
the allies were ſlain in the attack, including many 
gallant officers, among whom were the generals 
Goor and Beinheim, and count Stirum was mortally 
wounded. Next day the Bavarian garriſon aban- 
doned Donawert, of which the confederates took 
immediate poſſeſſion; while the elector paſſed the 
Danube in his march to the river Leche, left the 
victors ſhould cut off his retreat to his own coun- 
try. The confederates having croſled the Danube 
1x2 2 -—" 2 
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on ſeveral bridges of pontoons, a detachment was 
ſent to paſs the Leche, and take poſt in the coun- 
try of the elector, who had retired under the can- 
non of Augfburg. The garriſon of Neuburg re- 
tiring to Ingolſtadt, the place was ſecured by the 
confederates ; and the count de Frize was detach- 
ed with nine battalions and fifteen ſquadrons to in- 
veit the town of Rain. Advice arriving from 
prince Eugene, that the marechals Villeroy and 
Tallard had paſſed the Rhine at Fort Kehl, with 
an army of five and forty thouſand men, to ſuccour 
the elector of Bavaria, the generals of the allies im- 
mediately detached prince Maximilian of Hanover 
with thirty ſquadrons of horſe, as a reinforcement 
to the prince. In a few days Rain ſurrendered, 
and Aicha was taken by aſſault. The emperor no 
ſooner received a confirmation of the victory of 
Schellenberg, than he wrote a letter of acknow- 
ledgment to the duke of Marlborough; and, 
ordered count Wratiſlau to intimate his intention 
of invefting him with the title of prince of the em- 
pire, which the duke declined accepting, until the 
queen interpoſed her authority at the deſire of 
Leopold. | | 0 
The allies advanced within a league of Augſburg, 
and though they found the elector of Bavaria too 
ſecurely poſted under the cannon of that city, to 
be diſlodged or attacked with any proſpect of ſuc · 
ceſs, they encamped with Friedburgh in their 
centre, ſo as to cut off all communication between 
him and his dominions. The duke of Marlbo- 
rough having reduced him to this ſituation, pro- 
oſed very advantageous terms of peace, provided 
2 would abandon the French intereſt and join the 
Imperialiſts in Italy. Has ſubjects ſeeing them- 
ſelves at the -mercy of the allies, preſſed him to 
comply with thoſe offers, rather than expoſe his 
country to ruin and deſolation. A negotiation was 
5 . i begun, 


bes 
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begun, and he ſeemed ready to ſign the articles; 


when hearing that marechal Tallard had paſſed the 


Black-foreſt-tojoin him with a great body of forces, 


he declared, that fince the king of France had 


made ſuch powerful efforts to ſupport him, he 
thought himſelf obliged in honour to continue firm 


in his alliance. The generals of the allies were ſo 


exaſperated at this diſappointment, that they ſent 


out detachments to ravage the country of Bavaria 


as far as Munich ; and upwards of three hundred 
towns, villages, and caſtles, were inhumanly de- 
ſtroyed, to the indelible diſgrace of thoſe who 
countenanced and conducted ſuch barbarous prac- 
tices. The elector, ſhocked at theſe brutal pro- 
ceedings, defired, in a letter to the duke of Marl- 
borough, that a ſtop might be put to acts of 


violence ſo oppoſite to true glory. The anſwer 


he received, implied, that it was in his own power 
to put an end to them by a ſpeedy accommodation. 
Incenſed at this reply, he declared, that ſince they 
had obliged him to draw the ſword, he would 
throw away the ſcabbard. The duke and prince 
Lewis finding it impracticable to attack the elector 
in his ſtrong « camp, reſolved to undertake the ſiege 
of Ingoldſtadt ; and, for that purpoſe paſſed the 
Paer near the town of Schrobbenhauſen, where 
they encamped with their left at Cloſtetberg. On 
the fifth day of Auguſt the elector of Bavaria 
marched to Biberach, where he was joined by 
Tallard. He reſolved to paſs the Danube at 
Lawingen, to attack prince Eugene, who had fol- 
lowed the French army from the lines of Biehl, 

and lay encamped at Hochſtadt. Next day, how- 
ever, he made a motion that diſappointed the ene- 
my. Nevertheleſs, they perſiſted in their deſign 
of paſſing the Danube and encamping at Blenheim. 
The allies reſolved, that prince Lewis ſhould un- 


dertake the ſiege of Ingoldſtadt, whilſt prince 
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4. c. 1704. Eugene and the duke ſhould obſerve the elector of 
Bavaria, Advice being received that he had 
actually croſſed the Danube at Lawingen, the duke 
of Marlborough joined the forces of prince Eugene 
at the camp of Munſter on the eleventh day of 
Auguſt, prince Lewis having by this time march- 
ed off towards the place he intended to beſiege. 
Next day the duke of Marlborcugh and prince 
Eugene obſerved the poſture of the enemy, who 
were advantageouſly poſted on a hill near Hoch- 
ſtadt, their right being covered by the Danube 
and the village of Blenheim, their left by the vil- 
lage of Lutzengen, and their front by a rivulet, 
the banks of which were fteep and the bottom 
marſhy. 

The confe- Notwithſtanding theſe difficulties, the generals 

bein a cen. reſolved to attack them immediately, rather than 

plete vQory lie enactive until their forage and proviſion ſhould | 

"i be conſumed. They were moreover ſtimulated to 
this hazardous enterpriſe, by an intercepted letter 
to the elector of Bavaria from marechal Villeroy, 
giving him to underſtand, that he had received 
orders to ravage the country of Wirtemberg, and 
intercept all communication between the Rhine 
and the allied army. The diſpoſitions being made 
for the attack, and the orders communicated to 
the general officers, the forces advanced into the 
plain on the thirteenth day of Auguſt, and were 
ranged in order of battle. The cannonading be- 
gan about nine in the morning, and continued on 
both ſides till one in the afternoon. The French 
and Bavyarians amounted to about fixty thouſand 
men. Marechal Tallard commanded on the right, 
and poſted ſeven and twenty battalions with twelve 
ſquadrons in the village of Blenheim, ſuppoſing 
that there the allies would make their chief effort: 
their left was conducted by the clector of Bavaria, 
aſſiſted by Marſin, a French 1 of 

an 
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A N N E. 


and capacity. The number of the confederates did *: C. 1705. 


not exceed five and fifty thouſand: their right was 
under the direction of prince Eugene, and their left 
commanded by the duke of Marlborough. At noon 
the action was begun by a body of Engliſh and 
Heſſians, under major-general Wilkes, who hav- 
ing paſſed the rivulet with difficulty, and filed off 
to the left in the face of the enemy, attacked the 


village of Blenheim with great vigour; but were 


repulſed after three ſucceſſive attempts. Mean 
while, the troops in the center and part of the right 
wing, paſſed the rivulet on planks in different 
places; and, formed on the other ſide without any 
moleſtation from the enemy. At length, however, 
they were charged by the French horſe with ſuch 
impetuoſity, and ſo terribly galled in flank by the 
troops poited at Blenheim, that they fell in diſ- 


order, and part of them repaſſed the rivulet; but, 


a reinforcement of dragoons coming up, the 
French cavalry were broke in their turn, and driven 
to the very hedges of the village of Blenheim. The 
left wing of the confederates being now completely 
formed, aſcended the hill in a firm compacted 
body, charging the enemy's horſe, which could 
no longer ftand their ground; but rallied ſeveral 
times as they gave way. Tallard, in order to make 
a vigorous effort, ordered ten battalions to fill up 
the intervals of his cavalry. The duke perceiving 


his deſign, ſent. three battalions of the troops of 


Zell to ſuſtain his horſe. Nevertheleſs, the line 
was a little diſordered by the prodigious fire from 
the French infantry, and even obliged to recoil 
about ſixty paces ; but, the contederates advancing 
to the charge with redoubled ardour, routed the 
French horſe; and their battalions being thus 
abandoned, were cut in peices, Tallerd, having 
rallied his broken cavalry behind fome rents that 


were {till ſtanding, reſolved to draw off the troops 
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A. C. 1704. 


they periſhed. 


HISTORY oz: ENGLAND. 
he had poſted in the village of Blenheim, and ſent 
an aid-du-camp to Marſin, who was with the elec- 
tor of Bavaria on the left, to deſire he would face 
the confederates with ſome troops to the right of 
the village of Oberklau, fo as to ap them in 

lay, and favour the retreat of the forces from 


lenheim. That officer aſſured him, he was ſo 
far from being in a condition to ſpare troops, that 
he could hardly maintain his ground. The fate of 
the day was now more than half decided. The 
French cavalry being vigoroully attacked in flank 
were totally defeated. Part of them endeavoured 
to gain the bridge which they had thrown over the 
Danube between Hochſtadt and Blenheim ; but 
they were ſo cloſely purſued, that thoſe who eſcaped 
the ſlaughter threw themſelves into the river, where 
Tallard, being ſurrounded, was 
taken near a mill behind the village of Sonderen, 
together with the marquis de Montperoux general] 


of horſe, the major-generals de Seppeville, de Silly, 


de la Valiere, and many other officers of diſtinc- 
tion. Whilſt theſe occurrences paſſed on the left 
wing, Marſin's quarters at the village of Oberklau, 
in the centre, were attacked by ten battalions, un- 
der the prince of Holſtein- beck, who paſſed the 
rivulet with undaunted reſolution ; but, before he 
eould form his men on the other ſide, he was over- 
powered by numbers, mortally wounded, and taken 
priſoner. His battalions being ſupported by ſome 
Daniſh and Hanoverian cavalry, renewed the charge, 
and were again repulſed : at length, the duke of 
Marlborough. in perſon brought up ſome freſh 
ſquadrons from the body of reſcrve, and obliged 
the enemy to retire. By this time, prince Eugene 


had obliged rhe left wing of the enemy. to give 
ground, after having ſurmounted a great number 
of difficulties, ſuſtained a very obſtinate oppoſition, 
and ſeen his cavalry, in which his chief 3 
cem 
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ſeemed to lie, three times repulſed. The duke of 4 C. 704. 
Marlborough had no ſooner defeated the right 
wing, than he made a diſpoſition to reinforce the 
prince, when he underſtood from an aid-du- camp, 
that his highneſs had no occaſion for aſſiſtance; 
and, that the elector with monſieur de Marſin had 
abandoned Oberklau and Lutzengen. They were 
purſued as far as the villages of Morſelingen and 
Teiſſenhoven, from whence they retreated to Dil- 
lingen and Lawingen. The confederates were now 
matters of the field of battle, and furrounded the 
village of Blenheim, in which, as we have already 
obſerved, ſeven and twenty battalions and twelve 
ſquadrons were poſted. Seeing themſelves cut off 
from all communication with the reſt of their army, 
and deſpairing of being able to force their way 
through the allies, they capitulated about eight in 
the evening, laid down their arms, delivered their 
colours and ſtandards, and ſurrendered themſelves 
priſoners of war, on condition, that the officers 
ſhould not be rifled. This was one of the moſt 
glorious and complete victories that ever was ob- 
tained. Ten thouſand French and Bavarians were 
left dead on the field of battle : the greater part of 
thirty ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons periſhed in 
the river Danube: thirteen thouſand were made 
priſoners: one hundred pieces of cannon were 
taken, with twenty-four mortars, one hundred and 
twenty nine colours, one hundred and ſeventy- 
one ſtandards, ſeventeen pair of kettle drums, 
three thouſand ſix hundred tents, four and 
thirty coaches, three hundred laden mules, two 
bridges of boats, fifteen pontoons, fifteen barrzls 
and eight caſks filled with ſilver. Of the allies, 
about four thouſand five hundred men were killed, 
and about eight thouſand wounded or taken. The 
loſs of the battle was imputed to two capital errors 
committed by marechal Tallard ; namely, his weak- 
ening the centre, by detaching ſuch a number 
or 
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A. C. 1704. of troops to the village of Blenheim, and his ſuffer- 


Seige of 


Landau. 


ing the confederates to Paſs the rivulet, and form 
unmoleſted, Certain it is, theſe circumſtance; 
contributed to the ſucceſs of the duke of Marl. 
borough, who rode through the hotteſt of the fire 
with the'calmeit intrepidity, giving his orders with 
that preſence of mind and deliberation which were 
ſo peculiar to his character. When he next day 
viſited Tallard, he told that general, he was ſorry 
ſuch a misfortune ſhould happen perſonally on one 
for whom he had a profound efteem. The mare- 
chal congratulated him on having vanquiſhed the 
beſt troops in the world ; a compliment to which 
the duke replied, That he thought his own the 
beſt troops in the world, ſeeing they had conquer. 
ed thoſe upon whom the marechal had beſtowed 
ſuch an encomium. 

The victorious general having by this deciſive 
ſtroke ſaved the houſe of Auſtria from ruin, and 
intirely changed the face of affairs in the empire, 
ſignified their opinion to prince Lewis of Baden, 
that it would be for the advantage of the common 
cauſe to join all their forces and drive the French 
out of Germany, rather than loſe time at the ſiege 
of Ingoldſtadt, which would ſurrender of coutſe. 
This opinion was confirmed by the conduct of the 
French garriſon at Augſburg, who quitted that 
place on the ſixteenth day of Auguſt. The magi- 
ſtrates ſent a deputation, craving the protection 
of the duke of Marlborough, who forthwith order- 
ed a detachment to take poſſeſſion of that im- 
portant city. The duke having ſent marechal de 
Tallard under a guard of dragoons to Frankfort, 
and diſpoſed of the other priſoners of diſtinction in 
the adjacent places, encamped at Sefellingen, with- 
in a half league of Ulm. Here he held a confe- 
rencewith the princes Eugene and Lewis of Baden, 
in which they agreed, that, as the enemy retreated 

towards 


WS. 2 2 = 


towards the Rhine, the confederate army ſhould 4. C. 2794+ 


take the ſame route, excepting three and twenty 


battalions and ſome ſquadrons, to be left for the 


ſiege of Ulm, under general Thungen. They 
began their march on the twenty-ſixth day of Au- 
guit, by different routes, to the general rendez- 
vous at Bruſchal, near Philipſpurg. Then they 
reſolved, that prince Lewis of Baden ſhould un- 
dertake the ſiege of Landau, in order to ſecure 
the circle of Suabia from the incurſions of that 
garriſon. Conſidering the conſternation that pre- 
vailed all over France, nothing could be more im- 
politic than this meaſure, which gave the enemy 
time for recollection, and recruiting their forces. 
It was a propoſal on which the prince of Baden in- 
ſiſted with uncommon obſtinacy. He was even 
ſuſpected of corruption. He was jealous of the 
glory which the duke of Marlborough had ac- 
quired; and ſuch a bigotted papiſt that he repined 
at the ſucceſs of an heretical general. On the 
twelfin day of September, he marched towards 
Landau with the troops deſtined for the ſiege, and 
the duke of Marlborough with prince Eugene en- 
camped at Croon Weiſſenburg, to cover the enter- 
prize. By this time Ulm had ſurrendered to Thun- 
gen, even before the trenches were opened. Vil- 


leroy advanced with his army towards Landau, as 
if he had intended to attack the confederates; but 
be retired without having made any attempt for 


the relief of the place, which was defended with 
the moſt obſtinate valour till the twenty- third day 
of November, when the beſiegers having lodged 
themiclves on the countericarps, the breaches be- 
ing practicable, and the diſpoſitions made for a 
general aſſault, the garriſon capitulated upon 


honourable conditions. The king of the Romans 


had arrived in the camp, that he might have the 
credit of taking the place, the command of which 
he 
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4. c. og. he beſtowed on the count de F rize, who had be. 


The duke 
of Marlbo- 
rough re- 


turns to 


England, 


State of the 
war in agiffe- 
rent parts of 


Europe. 


of diſtinction. 


fore defended it with equal courage and ability. 

The next enterprize which the confederates un- 
dertook, was the ſiege of Traerbach. The here. 
ditary prince of Heſſe-Cafſel being intruſted with 
the directons of the attack, inveſted the caſtle in 
the beginning of November ; and, though it was 
ſtrongly fortified and well defended, carried on 
his operations with ſuch ſpirit and aſſiduity, that 
in about ſix weeks the garriſon ſurrendered the 
place on honourable terms. In the mean time 
the duke of Marlborough repaired to Berlin, where 
he negotiated for a reinforcement of eight thou. 
ſand Pruſſians to ſerve under prince Eugene in 
Italy, during the next campaign. Thence he pro. 
ceeded to the-court of Hanover, where, as in all 
other places, he was received with particular marks 
When he arrived at the Hague, 
he was congratulated by the ſtates-general on his 
victories at Schellenberg and Blenheim, and as 
much conſidered in Holland as if he had been 
actually ſtadtholder. He had received a ſecond 
letter from the emperor, couched in the warmeſt 


terms of acknowledgment, and was declared prince 


of the empire. In December he embarked for 


England, where he found the people in a tranſport 


of joy, and was welcomed as an hero who had re- 
trieved the glory of the nation. 

In Flanders, nothing of moment was executed, 
except the bombardment of Bruges and Namur by 
baron Spaar, with nine thouſand Dutch troops; 
and two attempts upon the French lines, which were 
actually penetrated by Overkirk, though he was 
not able to maintain the footing he had gained. 
The eleCtor of Bavaria, who had retired to Bruſſels 
after his defear, formed a ſcheme for ſurpriſing the 
Dutch general at the end'of the campaign, and 
aſſembled all his troops at Tirlemont; but the 
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French court, apprehenſive of his temerity, ſent 4- C. 1704, 


Villeroy to watch his conduct, and prevent his 
hazarding an engagement, except with a fair pro- 
ſpect of advantage. The marechal finding him de- 
termined to give battle at all events, repreſented 


the improbability of ſucceeding againſt an enemy 


Ws 
* 


e ee br 


ſo advantageouſly poſted; and the ill conſequences 
of a repulſe; but finding the elector deaf to all his 
remonſtrances, he flatly refuſed to march, and pro- 
duced the king's order to avoid an engagement. 
In Italy the French met with no oppoſition. The 
duke of Savoy being unable to face the enemy in 
the field, was obliged to lie inactive, and ſee the 
duke of Vendome reduce Vercelli and Ivrea, and 


undertake the ſiege of Verac, while he poſted his 
little army on the other ſide of the Po, at Creſcen- 


tino, where he had a bridge of communietion, by 
which he ſupplied the place occaſionally with freſh 
troops and proviſion. It held out five months, 
againſt all the. efforts of the French general : ar 
length the communication being cut off, the duke 


of Savoy retired to Chivas. He bore his misfor- 
tunes with great equanimity; and told the Englith 


miniſter, that though he was abandoned by the 


S allies, he would never abandon himſelf. The em- 


peror had neglected Italy, that he might act with 
more vigour againſt Ragotſki and the Hungarian 
malcontents, over whom he obtained ſeveral advan- 
tages; notwithſtanding which they continued for- 
& midable, from their number, bravery, and reſolu- 
& lution, The miniſters of the allies preſſed Leo- 
pold to enter into a negotiation for a peace with 
thoſe rebels, and conferences were opened: bur 
he was not ſincerely diſpoſed to an accommoda- 


tion, and Ragotſki aimed at the principality of 
7 Tranſylvania, which the court of Vienna would not 
eaſily relinquiſh. The emperor was not a little 
2 alarmed by the revolution at the Ottoman Porte, 


until 
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until the new ſultan diſpatched a chiaus to Vienna, 
with an aſſurance that he would give no affiſtance 
to the malcontents of Hungary. In Poland, the 
diet being aſſembled by the cardinal primate, Sta. 
niſlaus Lezinſki, palatine of Poſnania, was elected 
and proclaimed. king, and recognized by Charlk 
of Sweden, who ſtill maintained his army by con- 
tributions in that country, more intent upon the 
ruin of Auguſtus, than upon the preſervation of 
his own dominions ; for he payed no regard to the 
progreſs of the Muſcovites, who had ravaged Liv. 
nia, reduced Narva, and made incurſions into Swe. 
den. Auguſtus retreated into his Saxon domi. 
nions, which he impoveriffied, in order to raiſe 
great army, with which he might return to Poland; 
and the pope eſpouſed the intereſt of this new con. 
vert, fo fir as to cite the cardinal primate to ap 
pear at Rome, and give an account of the ſhare he 
had in the Poliſh troubles. The proteſtants of the 
Cevennois deriving courage from deſpair, became 
fo troubleſome to the government of France, that 


Lewis was obliged to treat them with lenity : he 


fent marechal Villars againſt them with a freh 
reinforcement ; but at the ſame time furnifhed him 


with inſtructions to treat for an accommodation, 


This officer immediately commenced a negotiation 
with Cavalier, the chief of the revolrers; and z 
formal treaty was concluded, by which they were 
indulged with liberty of conſcience. But theſe 


articles were very ill obſerved by the French mi 
niſtry. | WE od 


Campaign 
in Portugal, 


In Portugal the intereſt of king Charles wore 
a very melancholy aſpect. When he arrived at 
Liſbon, he found no preparations made for opening 
the campaign. The Portugueſe miniſtry favovred 
the French in ſecret: the people were averſe to 
heretics; the duke of Schomberg was on ill terms 
with Fagel the Dutch general: the Portuguel 
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forces conſiſted of raw undiſciplined peaſants; and * C. 279 
the French ambaſſador had bought up the beſt 
horſes in the kingdom; ſo that the troopers could 
not be properly mounted. The king of Portugal 
had promiſed to enter Spain with Charles by the 
middle of May: but he was not ready till the be- 
ginning of June, when they reached Santaren. By 
this time they had publiſhed their reſpective mani- 
feſtoes; Charles diſplaying his title to the crown ot 
Spain, and promiſing pardon to all his ſubjects 
who ſhould in three months join his army ; and the 
king of Portugal declaring that his ſole aim in tak- 
ing up arms, was to reſtore the liberty of the Spa- 
niſn nation, oppreſſed by the power of France, as 
well as to affert the right of Charles to that mo. 
narchy. The preſent poſſeſſor, whom they men- 
tioned by the name of the duke of Anjou, had al- 
ready anticipated their invaſion. His general the 
duke of Berwick entering Portugal, took the town 
of Segura by ſtratagem. The governor of Salva- 
terra ſurrendered at diſcretion ; Cebreros was re- 
duced without much oppoſition : Zebredo was 
abandoned by the inhabitants; and the town of 
Ihana la Viella was taken by aſſault. Portugal was 
at the fame time invaded in different parts by the 
marquis de Jeoffreville, prince Tſerclaes de Tilly, 
and the marquis de Villadarias. Two Dutch bat- 
talions were attacked and taken by the duke of 
Berwick at Sodreira Formoſa. Then he paſſed the 
Tagus and joined prince Tſerclaes. King Philip 
arriving in the army, inveſted Portalegre ; and the 
garriſon, including an Engliſh regiment of foot 
commanded by colonel Stanhope, were made pri- 
ſoners of war, The next place he beſieged was 
Caſtel Davide, which met with the fame fate, al- 
though the marquis Das Minas, in order to make 
a diverſion, entered Spain with fifteen thouſand 
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368 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


A. c. 1704. men, took Fuente Grimaldo, in Caſtile, by aſſault, 
1 | defeated a. body of French and Spaniards com. 
1 | manded by Don Ronquillo, and made himſelf 
'TH maſter of Manſeinto. The weather growing excel. 
ſively hot, Philip ſent his troops into quarters of re- 
freſhment ; and the allies followed his example. 
Duke Schomberg finding his advice very little re- 
garded by the Portugueſe miniſtry, and leeing very 
little proſpect of ſucceſs, deſired leave to reſign his 
command, which the queen beſtowed upon the earl 
4 | of Galway, who, with a reinforcement of Engliſh 
44 and Dutch troops, arrived at Liſbon on the thir- 
143. | tieth day of July. - About the latter end of Sep- 
12 tember, the two kings repaired to the camp near 
Almeda, reſolving to invade Caſtile; but they 
found the river Agueda ſo well guarded by the 
duke of Berwick, that they would not attempt a 
paſſage. They therefore retired into the territories 
of Portugal, and the army was put into winter- 
quarters. The Spaniards were now fo weakened, 
by detachments ſent with the marquis de Villada- 
_ rias towards Gibraltar, that the duke of Berwick 
could not execute any ſcheme of importance dur- 
ing the remaining part of the campaign. 
Sir George The arms of England were not leſs fortunate by 
Gibraltar: ſea than they had been upon the Danube. Sir 
George Rooke having landed king Charles at Liſ- 
bon, ſent a ſquadron to cruiſe off cape Spartell, 
under the command of rear-admiral Dilkes, who, 
on the twelfth of March, engaged and took three 
Spaniſh ſhips of war, bound from St. Sebaſtian's to 
Cadiz. Rooke received orders from the queen to 
1 ſail to the relief of Nice and Villa Franca, which 
1 + were threatened with a ſiege by the duke of Ven- 
\# dome, and at the ſame time he was preſſed by king 
Charles to execute a ſcheme upon Barcelona, pro- 
jected by the prince of Heſſe-D'Armſtadr, who ane 
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clared his opinion, that the Catalonians would de- 4. C. 1764. 
clare for the houſe of Auſtria, as ſoon as they ſhould 
be aſſured of proper ſupport and protection. The 
miniſtry of England underſtanding that the French 
were employed in equipping a ſtrong ſqua- 
dron in Breſt, and judging it was deſtined to act 
in the Mediterranean, ſent out Sir Cloudeſley Sho- 
vel with a conſiderable fleet, to watch the motions 
of the Breſt ſquadron ; and he was provided with 
inſtructions how to act in caſe it ſhould be ſailed to 
the Mediterranean, Mean while, Sir George 
Rooke, in compliance with the intreaties of king 
Charles, failed with the tranſports under his con- 
voy to Barcelona, and on the eighteenth of May 
appeared before the city. Next day the troops 
were landed by the prince of Heſſe, to the number 
of two thouſand, and the Dutch ketches bom- 
barded the place: but by this time the gover- 
nor had ſecured the chiefs of the Auſtrian Party; 
and the people exhibiting no marks of attachment 
to king Charles, the prince re- imbarked his ſol- 
diers, from an apprehenſion of their being attacked 
and overpowered by numbers. On the ſixteenth 
day of June, Sir George Rooke being joined by 
ir Cloudeſley Shovel, reſolved to proceed up the 
Mediterranean in queſt of the French fleet, which 
had failed thither from Breſt, and which Rooke 
had actually difcovered, in the preceding month, 
en their voyage to Toulon. On the ſeventeenth 
day of July, the admiral called a council of war in 
the road of Tetuan, when they reſolved to make an 
attempt upon Gibraltar, which was but ilenderly 
provided with a garriſon. Thither they failed, and 
on the twenty-firſt day of the month the prince of 
Heſſe landed on the iſthmus with eighteen hun- 
dred marines : then he ſummoned the governor to 
ſu rrender, and was anſwered: that the place would 
be defended to the laſt extremity. Next day the 
No. 8, | | admiral 
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A. C. 1704 admiral gave orders for cannonading the town; and 
| perceiving that the enemy were driven from their 


and worſts 


the French 
fleet in a 
battle off 
Malaga. 


fortifications at the ſouth molehead, commanded 
captain Whitaker to arm all the boats, and aſſault 
that quarter. The captains Hicks and Jumper, 
who happenened to be neareſt the mole, immedi. 
ately manned their pinaces, and entered the fortifi: 
cations ſword in hand. The Spaniards ſprung a 
mine, by which two heutenants and about a hun- 
dred men were killed or wounded. Neverthelefs, 
the two captains took poſſeſſion of a platform, and 
kept their ground until they were ſuſtained by cap. 
tain Whitaker and the reſt of the ſeamen, who 
took by ſtorm a redoubt between the mole and the 
town. Then the governor capitulated; and the 
prince of Heſſe entered the place, amazed at the 
ſucceſs of this attempt, confidering the ſtrength of 
the fortifications, which might have been defended 
by fifty men againſt a numerous army. 

A ſufficient garriſon being left with his highneſs 
the admiral returned to Tetuan' to take in wood 
and water; and when he ſailed, on the ninth day 
of Auguſt, he deſcried the French fleet, to which 
he gave chace with all the fail he could ſpread. On 
the thirteenth he came up with it, as it lay in a line 
off Malaga ready to receive him, to the number of 
rwo and fifty great ſhips, and four and twenty gal- 
lies, under the command of the count de Tholouſe, 
high-admiral of France, with the inferior flags of 


the white and blue diviſions. The Engliſh fleet con- 


ſiſted of three and fifty ſhips of the line, excluſive 
of frigates ; but they were inferior to the French 
in number of guns and men, as well as in weight 
of metal, and altogether unprovided of gallies, 
from which the enemy reaped great advantage 
during the engagement. A little after ten in the 
morning, the battle began with equal fury on 
both ſides, and continued to rage” with doubt, £ 

| fuccels 


fucceſs till two in the afternoon, when the van of 4. c. 15644 
the French gave way : nevertheleſs, the fight was 
maintained till night, when the enemy bore away 
to leeward. The wind ſhifting before morning, 
the French gained the weather-gage; but they 
made no uſe of this advantage: for two ſucceſſive 
days the Engliſh admiral endeavoufed to renew the 
engagement, which the count de Tholouſe declin- 
ed, and at laſt he diſappeared: The loſs was pretty 
equal on both ſides, though not a ſingle ſhip was 
taken or deſtroyed by either: but the honour of 
the day certainly remained with the Engliſh. Over 
and above the diſadvantages we have enumerated; 
their bottoms were foul, and ſeveral large ſhips 
had expended all their ſhot long before the battle 
ceaſed : yet the enemy were ſo roughy handled, 
that they did not venture another engagement dur- 
ing the whole war. The French king, in order to 
taite the drooping ſpirits of his people, claimed the 
victory, and publiſhed an account of the action, 
which, at this diſtance of time, plainly proves thar 
he was reduced to the mean ſhift of impoſing upon 
his ſubjects, by falſe and partial repreſentations. 
Among other exaggerations 1n this detail, we find 
mention_made of miſchief done to French ſhips by 
Engliſh bombs; though nothing is more certain, 
than that there was not one bomb: veſſel in the 
combined fleet. The French academy, actuated 
by a ſervile ſpirit of adulation, cauſed a medal to 
be ſtruck on the occaſion, which, inſtead of per- 
petuating the glory of their prince, ſerves only'to 
tranſmit their own ſhame to poſterity. After the 
battle, Sir George Rooke ſailed to Gibraltar to re- 
fit, and leaving a ſquadron with Sir John Leake, 
ſet fail for England on the twenty-fourth day of 
Auguſt. He arrived in September, and was re- 
ceived by the miniſtry, and the people in general, 
with thoſe marks of eſteem and veneration which 
+ were 
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were due to his long ſervices and ſignal ſucceſs ! 


but he was flill perſecuted with a ſpirit of envy and 


detraction. Philip king of Spain, alarmed at the 
reduction of Gibraltar, ſent the marquis de Villa- 


darias with an army to retake it. The fiege laſted 


Seſſion of 
parllament 
in England. 


four months, during which the prince of Heſſe ex- 


hibited many ſhining proofs of courage and ability. 


The place was ſupplied with men and proviſion, 
by convoys from Liſbon, until monſieur de Pointis 
put a ſtop to that communication, by entering the 
bay with a ſtrong ſquadron : but he was obliged 
to retire at the approach of Sir John Leake and 
admiral Vanderduſſen; and the marquis de Villa- 


darias having made little or no progreſs at land, 


thought proper to abandon the enterpriſe. 
The parliament of England meeting on the 


twenty-ninth day of October, the queen in her 


ſpeech obſerved, that the great and remarkable 


ſucceſs with which God had bleſſed her arms, pro- 


duced unanimous joy and ſatisfaction through all 
parts of the kingdom; and that a timely improve- 


ment of the preſent advantages would enable her 


to procure a laſting foundation of ſecurity for Eng- 
land, as well as a firm ſupport for the liberty of 
Europe. She declared her intention was to be 
kind and indulgent to all her ſubje&s. She ex- 
prefſed her hope that they would do nothing to 


endanger the loſs of this opportunity; and that 


there would be no contention among them, but an 
emulation to promote the public welfare. Con- 
gratulatory addreſſes were voted and preſented by 
both houſes. They were equal in their pofeſſions 
of duty and affection to the queen; but the ad- 
dreſſes imbibed a very different colour from the 


different factions by which the two houſes. were in- 


fliuenced. The lords congratulated her on the 
great and glorious ſucceſs of her arms under the 
command of the duke of Marlborough, without 

Do deigning 
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deigning to mention Sir George Rooke, who had 4. C. 270. 
defeated the French navy at ſra, and added the 
important fortreſs of Gibraltar to the Britiſh con- 
queſts. On the other hand, the commons affect- 
ed to mention the battle of Blenheim, and Rooke's 
naval victory, as events of equal glory and impor- 
tance, However 'they might be warped by pre- 
judice againſt individuals, they did not ſuffer the 
war to languiſh for want of ſupplies. Having 
taken into conſideration the ſervices of the army 
and navy, they voted that the queen ſhould be de- 
ſired to beſtow her bounty on the ſeamen and 
land- forces who had behaved themſelves ſo gal- 
lantly. Then they deliberated upon the different 
articles of national expence, and granted four mil- 
lions fix hundred and ſeventy thouſand nine hun- 
dred and thirty-one pounds, for the occaſions of 
the enſuing year, to be raiſed by a land-tax, by the 
fale of annuities, and other expedients. Theſe 
meaſures were taken with ſuch expedition, that 
the land- tax received the royal aſſent on the ninth 
day of December; when the queen, in a ſhort 
ſpeech, thanked the commons for their diſpatch, 
which, ſhe conſidered as a ſure pledge of their af- 
fection. TG 

The high-church party took this occaſion to pro- ana cf 
mote the bill againſt occaſional conformity, which ade 
was revived and brought into the houſe on a new agsinſt the 
model, by Mr. William Bromley, who moved that . 
it might be tacked to the land- tax bill, and ſent up 
to the lords for their concurrence. The court no 
longer eſpouſed this meaſure ; and the violent party 
was weakened by defection. After a warm and 
tedious debate, the tack was rejected by a great 
majority. The bill, however, paſſed the houle of 
commons, and was ſent up to the lords on the 
fourteenth day of December, when it would hardly 
- yz have 
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4. C. 1794, have excited a debate, had not the queen been pre- 


and twenty voices. 


ſent, and deſirous of hearing what could be ſaid on 
both ſides of the queſtion. For the information 
and ſatisfaction of her majeſty, the ſubject was 
again diſcuſſed, and all the arguments being re- 
peated, the bill was rejected by a majority of one 
The next ſubject on which the 
houſe of lords employed their attention, was the 
late conduct of the Scottiſh parliament. The lord 
Haverſham, in a ſet ſpeech, obſerved, that the ſet- 
tlement of the ſucceſſion in Scotland had been poſt- 
poned, partly becauſe the miniſtry for that kingdom 
were weak and divided; partly from a received opi- 
nion that the ſucerfnen was never ſincerely and cor- 
dially intended by thoſe who managed the affairs of 
Scotland in the cabinet council. He expatiated on 
the bad conſequences that might attend the act of 
ſecurity, which he tiled a bill of excluſion; and par- 
ticularly mentioned that clauſe by which the heri- 


tors and boroughs were ordained to exerciſe their 


fenſible men every month. He ſaid the nobility 
and gentry of Scotland were as learned and brave 
as any nation in Europe, and generally diſcontent- 
ed: that the common people were very numerous, 
very ſtout, and very poor; and he aſked who was 
the man that could tell what-ſuch a multitude, fo 
armed, and ſo diſciplined, might do under ſuch 


| leaders, could opportunities ſuit their intention? 


He recommended theſe circumſtances to the conſi- 
deration of the houſe, and concluded with theſe 
words of lord Bacon, Let men beware how they 
te neglect or ſuffer matter of troubles to be pre- 
te pared ; for no man can forbid the ſparks that may 
« ſet all on fire.” They reſolved to conſider theſe 
ſubjects on the twenty-ninth day of November, when 
the queen repaired to the houſe of peers to hear the 
debates, and by her preſence maderate the _ 0 
Ot 
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both parties. The earl of Nottingham reflected ſo 4. C. 17. 


ſeverely on the memory of king William, that he 
would have been ſent to the Tower, had not the 
lords declined any ſuch motion, out of reſpect to 
her majeſty. After much declamation on the Scot- 
tiſh act of ſecurity, the grand committee of the 
peers, by the advice of lord Wharton, reſolved, 
That the queen ſhould be enabled by act of par- 
liament on the part of England, to name commiſ- 
ſioners to treat about an union with Scotland, pro- 
vided that the parliament of Scotland ſhould firſt 
appoint commiſſioners on their part for the ſame 
purpoſe. That no Scotimen ſhould enjoy the pri- 
vileges of Engliſhmen, except ſuch as were ſettled 
in England, Ireland, and the plantations, and ſuch 
as were or might be in the ſea or land- ſervice, un- 
til an union could be effected, or the ſucceſſion ſet- 
tled as in England. That the traffic by cattle 
from Scotland to England ſhould be prevented: 
That the lord admiral ſhould iſſue orders for taking 
ſuch veſſels as ſhould be found trading from Scot- 
land to France, or to the ports of any of her ma- 
jeſty's enemies; and that care ſhould be taken to 
prevent the exportation of Engliſh wool into Scot- 
land. On theſe reſolutions a bill was formed for 
an intire union, and paſſed the houſe on the twen- 
tieth day of December. The lords preſented an 
addreſs to the queen, repreſenting that they had 
duly weighed the dangerous and pernicious effects 
that were likely to be produced by divers acts of 
parliament lately paſſed in Scotland : That they 
were of opinion, the ſafety of the kingdom requir- 
ed that ſpeedy and effectual orders ſhould be given 
to put Newcaſtle in a poſture of defence, ſecure 
the port of Tinmouth, and repair the fortifications 
of Hull and Carliſle. They likewiſe . advited her 
majeſty to give directions for diſciplining the mili- 
tia of the tour northern counties ; for providing 
Bb 4 them 
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4.C.1704. them with arms and ammunition ; for maintaining 
a competent number of regular troops on the nor- 
thern borders of England, as well as in the north 
of Ireland; and for putting the laws in execution 
againft papiſts. The queen promiſed that a ſurvey 
ſhould be made of the places they had mentioned, 
and laid before the parliament; and that ſhe would 
give the neceflary directions upon the other articles 
of the addreis. The commons ſeemed to concur 
with the lords in their ſentiments of the Scottiſh 

act of ſecurity. They reſolved, That a bill ſhould 
be brought in for the effectual ſecuring the king- 
dom of England from the apparent dangers that 
might ariſe from ſeveral acts lately paſſed in the 
parliament of Scotland ; and this was formed on 
nearly the ſame reſolutions which had been taken 
in the upper houſe. The bill ſent down by the 
lords was thrice read, and ordered to lie upon the 


table; while they paſſed their own, to take effect. 


at Chriſtmas, provided before that time the Scots 
ſhould not ſettie the ſucceflion. When it was offer- 
ed to the lords, they paſſed it withaut any amend- 
ment, contrary to the expectation, and even to 


the hope, of ſome members who were no friends 


to the houſe of Hanover, and firmly believed the 

lords would have treated this bill with the ſame 
contempt which had been manifeſted for that which 

they had ſent down to the commons. 

Minour of The duke of Marlborough, at his firſt appear- 
eranted.to ANCE in the houſe after his return to England, was 
me 51559 honoured with a very extraordinary eulogium, pro- 
ch. nounced by the lord-keeper, in the name of the 
peers of England; and a compliment of the ſame 

nature was preſented to him by a committee of the 

houſe of commons. Doctor Delaune, vice-chancellor 

of Oxford, accompanied by the principal members 

of the univerſity, attended the queen with an ad- 

dreſs of congratulation upon the {ſucceſs of her 

arms 
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arms in Germany, under the admirable conduct A C. 1794+ 
and invincible courage of the duke of Marl- 
borough ; and at ſea, under the moſt brave and 
faithful admiral Sir George Rooke. He received 
4 civil anſwer from her majeſty, though now ſhe 
took umbrage at Rooke's being raiſed upon a level 
with the duke of Marlborough, whoſe great vic- 
tories had captivated her admiration, and whoſe 
wife had alienated her affection from the Tories. 
'The commons perceiving how high he ſtood in her 
majeſty's eſteem, and having been properly tutored 
for the purpoſe, took into conſideration the great 
ſervices of the duke; and, in an addreſs, beſought 
her majeſty to conſider ſome proper means to per- 
petuate the memory of ſuch noble actions. In 
a few days ſhe gave them to underſtand by a meſ- 
ſage, that ſhe was inclined to grant the intereſt of 
the crown in the honour and manour of Woodſtock 
and hundred of Wooton, to the duke of Marlbo- 
rough and his heirs; and that, as the lieutenancy 
and rangerſhip of the parks, with the rents and 
profits of the manours and hundreds were granted 
for two lives, ſhe wiſhed that incumbrance could 
removed. A bill was immediately brought in, 
enabling the queen to beſtow theſe honours and 
manours on the duke of Marlborough and his heirs; 
and the queen was deſired to advance the money 
for clearing the incumbrances. She not only com- 
plied with this addreſs, but likewiſe ordered the 
comptroller of her works to build, in Woodſtock- 
park, a magnificent .palace for the duke, upon a 
plan much more ſolid than beautiful. By this time, 
Sir George Rooke was layed aſide, and the com- 
mand of the fleet beftowed upon Sir Cloudeſley 
Shovel, now declared rear-admiral of England. 
Marechal de Tallard, with the other French gene- 
rals taken at Hochſtadt, arrived on the ſixteenth of 
December in the river Thames, and were imme- 
| CE _ diately 
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4. c. 1704: diately conveyed to Nottingham and Litchfield, 


where they were attended by a detachment of the 
royal regiment of horſe- guards. They were treat- 
ed with great reſpect, and allowed the privilege 
of riding ten miles round the places of their con- 
finement. : 
Diſputes ve- While the houſe of commons, in two ſucceſſive 
two houſes addrefles, thanked the queen for the treaty which 
a ot. the duke of Marlborough had concluded with 


Ayleſbury Pruſſia, concerning the troops to be ſent to the 


ae. uke of Savoy; and deſired ſhe would uſe her in- 


tereſt with the allies, that they might next year fur- 
niſh their complete proportions of men by ſea and 
land; the lords examined into all the proceedings 
at ſea, and all the inſtructions of the admitalty, and 
preſented an addreſs to the queen, explaining all 
the different articles of miſmanagement. She pro- 
miſed to conſider them particularly, and give ſuch 
directions upon them as might be moſt for the ad- 
vantage of the public ſervice. The remaining part 


of the ſeſſion was conſumed in diſputes and alter 


cations between the two houſes, on the ſubject of 
the Ayleſbury conſtables, who were ſued by five 
other inhabitants, for having denied them the right 
of voting at the election. Theſe five perſons were 
committed to Newgate by order of the houſe of 
commons. They moved for a habeas corpus in 
the king's-bench; but the court would take no 
cognizance of the affair. Two of the priſoners 
petitioned the queen that their caſe might be 
brought before her majeſty in parliament. The 
commons, in an addreſs, beſought the queen to 
refuſe granting a writ of error 1n this caſe, which 
would tend to the overthrowing the undouhted 
rights and privileges of the commons of England, 
She aſſured them ſhe would not do any thing to 
give them juſt cauſe of complaint; but this mat- 
ter relating to the courſe of judicial a 
eing 
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neceſſary to weigh and conſider very carefully what 


might he proper for her to do in a thing of ſo great 
concern. They voted all the lawyers who had 
pleaded on the return of the habeas corpus in be- 
half of the priſoners, guilty of a breach of privi- 
lege; and ordered them to be taken into cuſtody, 
They likewiſe ordered the priſoners to be removed 
from Newgate into the cuſtody of their ſerjeant at 
arms, leſt they ſnould have been diſcharged by the 
queen's granting writs of error, The priſoners 
finding themſelves at the mercy of the exaſperated 
commons, petitioned the lords for relief. The 


upper houſe paſſed fix different reſolutions againſt 


the conduct of the commons, as being an obſtruc- 
tion to juſtice, and contrary to magna charta. The 
lower houſe demanded a conference, in which 
they inſiſted upon the ſole right of determinin 
elections; they affirmed, that they only coul 
judge who had a right of voting; and, that they 
were judges of their own privileges, in which the 
lords could not intermeddle. 

The upper houſe demanded a free conference, 
which proved ineffectual. New reſolutions were 


taken by the commons, diametrically oppoſite to folved. 


thoſe of the peers, who, on the other hand, attend- 
ed the queen with a long repreſentation of all the 
particulars relating to this affair. They affirmed, 
that the proceedings of the houſe of commens 
againſt the Ayleſbury men were wholly new- and 
unprecedented : that it was the birthright of every 
Engliſhman who apprehended himſelf injured, ta 
leek for redreſs in her majeſty's courts of juſtice : 
that if any power could controul this right, and 
preſcribe when he ſhould, and when he ſhould not, 
be allowed the benefit of the laws, he ceaſed to be 
a freeman, and his liberry and property were pre- 
Pn, | | carious. 
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A, C. aeg carious. They requeſted, therefore, that no con- 
ſideration whatever ſhould prevail with her majeſty 
to ſuffer an obſtruction to the known courſe of juſ- 
tice; but; that ſhe would be pleaſed to give effec- 
tual orders for the immediate iſſuing of the writs 
of error. The queen aſſured them, that ſhe ſhould 
have complied with their requeſt ; but, finding an 
abſolute neceſſity for putting an immediate end to 
this ſeſſion, ſhe knew there could be no further 
proceedings on that matter. On that very day, 
which was the fourteenth of March, ſhe went to 

the houſe of lords, and paſſed the bills that were 

ready for the royal aſſent. Then ſhe thanked the 
Barnet. Parliament for having diſpatched the public buſi- 
Hiſt. of neſs, warned them to avoid the fatal effects of ani- 
Amel. moſity and diſſenſion; and ordered the lord-keeper 
His. of the to prorogue them to Thuriday the firſt of May: 
1 but, on the fifth of April, they were diſſolved by 
Lockhart, proclamation, and another was publiſhed for cal- 


 Rurchet. 


Lives of the ling a New parliament. The queen, accompanied 


Admirals. by the prince of Denmark, made an excurſion to 
Res, Newmarket, and afterwards dined by invitation 
Veltaite. with the univerſity of Cambridge, where ſhe con- 
ferred the honour of knighthood upon Dr. Ellis 
the vice-chancellor, James Montague council for 
the univerſity, and the c2lebrated Iſaac Newton 
mathematical profeſſor. The two houſes of con- 
vocation ſtill continued at variance. The lower 
houſe penned petulant repreſentations ; and, the 
archbiſhop anſwered them by verbal reprehenſion 
and admonition. The Tory intereſt was now 1n 
the wane. The duke of Buckinghamſhire was de- 
prived of the privy-ſeal, and that office conferred 


upon the duke of Newcaſtle, a nobleman of power- 

ful influence with the Whig party. The earl of 

Montague was created marquis of Mounthermer 

and duke of Montague; the earl of . 
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and lord Cholmondeley were choſen of the privy- A C. 1795 
council; and the lord Cutts was ſent to command 
the troops in Ireland, under the duke of Ormond, 

The miniſtry of Scotland was now intirely chang- preceedings 
ed. The marquis of Tweedale and Johnſton hay- in the Par 
ing been found unequal to the undertaking, were Scotland. 
ditmifſed. The duke of Queenſberry reſumed 
the management of affairs in that Kingdom, un- 
der the title of lord privy- ſeal; and the office of 
commiſſioner was conterred upon the young duke 
of Argyle, who ſucceeded to his father's influence 
among the preſbyterians. He was a nobleman 
poſſeſſed of good natural talents, which had not 

been neglected; candid, open, and fincere, brave, 
paſſionate, and aſpiring: had he been endued with 
a greater ſhare of liberality, his character would 
have been truly heroic. At this juncture he was 
inſtructed to procure an act of the Scottiſh parlia- 
ment ſettling the proteſtant ſucceſſion ; or, to ſet 
on foot a treaty for the union of the two king- 
doms. At the opening of the ſeſſion in June, the 
members were divided into three-parties, namely, 
the Cavaliers or Jacobites, the revolutioners, the 
ſquadrone volante, or flying ſquadron, headed by 
the marquis of T weedale, who diſclaimed the other 
two factions, and pretended to act from the dic- 
tates of conſcience alone, The parhament was 
adjourned to the third day of July, when her ma- 

jeſty's letter was read, earneſtly recommending the 
ſettlement of the ſucceſſion in the proteſtant line; 
and, an act for a commiſſion to treat of an union 
between the two kingdoms. The marquis of 
A nandale propoſed, that the parliament ſhould 
proceed on the limitations and conditions of go- 
vernment : and, that a committee ſhould be ap- 
pointed to conſider the condition of the coin and 
the commerce of the nation. The earl of Mar 
moved, that the houſe would, preterably to all 
3 other 
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A. O. 1705, other buſineſs, conſider the means for engaging ir. 
a treaty with England. After a long debate, they 
reſolved to proceed on the coin and the commerce. 
Schemes for ſupplying the nation with money by a 
paper-credit were preſented by Dr. Hugh Cham- 
berlayne and John Law; but rejected. The houſe 
reſolved, That any kind of paper-credit, by the cir- 
culation of bills, was an improper expedient; and 


appointed a council to put the laws relating to trade 


in execution. The duke of Hamilton propoſed, that 
the parhament ſhould not proceed to the nomina- 
tion of a ſucceſſor, until the treaty with England 
ſhould be diſcuſſed, and the limitations be ſettled. 
This propoſal being approved, a draught of an an- 
{wer to her majeſty's letter was preſented by the 
marquis of Tweedale. Two different forms of an 
act for a treaty with England were offered by the 
earl of Mar and the marquis of Lothian ; and 


others were produced concerning the election of 


officers of ſtate, and the regulation of commerce. 
They ras The chief aim of the cavaliers was to obſtruct 
an ect fora the ſettlement of the ſucceſſion ; and, with that 
Ty 1 view they preſſed the project of limitations, to 
England. which they knew the court would never aſſent. 
A motion being made, to grant the firſt reading 
to an act of commiſſion for a treaty with England, 
the duke of Hamilton inſiſted on the limitations, 
and a vote being ſtated in theſe terms, Proceed 
* to conſider the act for a treaty of limitations,” 
the latter was carried in favour of the cavaliers. On 
the twenty-ſecond day of Auguſt an act for this 
purpoſe was approved; and next day an act for a 
triennial parliament, which the courtiers were en- 
abled to defeat. They likewiſe paſſed an act, or- 
daining, That the Scottiſh ambaſſadors repreſent- 
ing Scotland ſhould be preſent when the ſovereign 
might have occaſion to treat with foreign princes 
and ſtates; and accountable to the parliament of 


Scotland, 
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Scotland. Fletcher of Saltoun preſented a ſcheme A. c. 1705. 
of limitations that ſavoured ſtrong of republican 
principles. He afterwards enlarged upon every 
article, endeavovring to prove, that they were ab- 
folutely neceſſary to prevent the conſequences of 
Engliſh influence; to enable the nation to defend 
its rights and liberties ; to deter miniſters of ſtate 
from giving bad advice to their ſovereign ; to 
preſerve the courts of judicature from corruption, 
and ſcreen the people from tyranny and oppreſſion. 
The earl of Stair having argued againſt theſe limi- 
tations, Fletcher replied, It was no wonder he 
1 oppoſed the ſcheme; for had ſuch an act ſubſiſt- 
ce ed, his lordſhip would have been hanged for 
c the bad counſel he had given to king James; 
« for the concern he had in the maſſacre of 
„ Glencoe ; and, for his conduct ſince the revolu- 
&« tion.” The next ſubje& on which the parlia- 
ment deliberated, was the conſpiracy. A motion 

being made, that the houſe might know what an- 
fwer the queen had returned to their addreſs in the 
laſt ſeſſion, the chancellor delivered to the clerk- 
regiſter the papers relating to the plot, that they 
might be peruſed by the members. But, theſe 
being copies, and the evidences remaining at Lon- 
don, no farther progreſs was made in the affair. 
Yet, the duke of Athol, in a diſtin& narrative of 
the pretended conſpiracy, boldly.accuſed the duke 
of Queenſberry, of having endeavoured to miſlead 
the queen by falſe infinuations againſt her good 
ſubjects. When the act for a treaty of union fell 
under confideration, a draught for that purpoſe, 
preſented by the earl of Mar, was compared with the 
Engliſh act, importing, That the queen ſhould 
name and appoint not only the commiſſioners for 
England, but likewiſe thoſe for Scotland. Fletcher 
did not fail to inveigh againſt the imperious con- 
duct of the Engliſn parliament in this affair. He 
1 exhorted 
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A. c. 1705. exhorted the houſe to reſent ſuch treatment, and of. 


fered the draught of an addreſs to her majeſty on the 
ſubje&; but, this the houle rejected. Duke Hamil- 
ton propoſed, that a claule might be added to the 
act, importing, That the union ſhould no ways dero- 
gate from any fundamental laws, antient privileges, 
offices, rights, liberties, and digaities of the Scot- 
tiſh nation. This occaſioned a long debate; and 
the queſtion being put, was carried in the nega, 
tive. Another clauſe was propoſed, that the Scot- 
tiſh commiſſioners ſhould not begin to treat until 
the Engliſh parliament ſhould have reſcinded their 
clauſe, enacting, That the ſubjects of Scotland 
ſhould be adjudged and taken as aliens after the 
twenty fifth day of December. The courtiers 


conſidering the temper of the houſe, would not 


venture to oppoſe this motion directly, but pro- 
proſed, that the clauſe ſhould be formed into a 


| ſeparate act; and the expedient was approved. 


Though the duke of Athol entered a vigorous pro- 


teſt, to which the greater part of the cavaliers, and 


all the ſquadrone adhered, comprehending four and 
twenty peers, ſeven and thirty barons, and eighteen 
buroughs, the act for the treaty of union was, after 
much altercation, finiſhed, impowering commil- 
ſioners to meet and treat of an union; but reſtrain- 


ing them from treating of any alterations of the 


church- government as by law eſtabliſned. While 
this important ſubject was under conſideration, the 
duke of Hamilton, to the amazement of his whole 
party, moved, that the nomination of the commiſ- 
ſioners ſhould be left to the queen. Fourteen or 
fifteen of the cavaliers ran out of the houſe in a 
tranſport of indignation, exclaiming, that they were 
deſerted and baſely betrayed by the duke of Hamil- 
ton. A very hot debate enſued, in the courſe of 
which the duke was ſeverely handled by thoſe whom 
he had hitherto conducted; but, at length, the 

| | queſtion 
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705. 


queſtion being put, Whether the nomination A c. 
ſhould be left to the queen or to the parliament ? 
the duke's motion was approved by a very ſmall 
majority, He afterwards excuſed himſelf for his 
defection,” by ſaying, he ſaw it was in vain to con- 
tend; and that, ſince the court had acquired a 
great majority, he thought he might be allowed 
to pay that compliment to his ſovereign. He was 
deſirous of being in the commiſſion, and the duke 
of Argyle promiſed he ſhould be nominated. The 
queen refuſing ro honour him with that mark of 
diſtinction, Argyle would not ſuffer himſelf to be 
named, and threatened to oppoſe the union; but 
means were found to appeaſe his reſentment. Two 
draughts of an addreſs being preſented by the earl 
of Sutherland and Fletcher of Saltoun, beſeeching 
her majeſty to uſe her endeavours with the parlia- 
ment of England, to reſcind that part of their act 
which declared the ſubjects of Scotland aliens; 
and, an overture of a bill being offered, ordaining, 
that the Scottiſh commiſſioners ſhould not enter 
upon the treaty of union until that clauſe ſhould 
be repealed; the courtiers moved, that the par- 
liament ſhould proceed by way of order to their 
commiſſioners, and by addreſs to her majeſty. 
After ſome debate, the houſe aſſenting to this pro- 
poſal, the order and addreſs were drawn up and 
approved. The great and weighty affair of the 
treaty being at length happily tranſacted. though 
not without a proteit by Athol and his adherents, 
the parliament granted a ſupply of fifty thouſand 
= pounds; and the houſe was adjourned to the 
= twentieth day of December: then the queen de- 
Clared the earl of Mar ſecretary of ſtate, in the 
room of the marquis of Annandle, who was ap- 
pointed lord-preſident of the council. 

In Ireland the parliament met at Dublin on the 
fifth day of March, and voted one hundred and 
Noms. LXXXIX. CC fifty 
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A. c. 1705. fifty thouſand pounds for the ſupport of the necef- 
Difference ſary branches of the eſtabliſhment. A diſpute aroſe 


between the 


parliament 


between the commons and the lower houſe of con- 


and convo- vocation, relating to the tythes of hemp and flax, 


cation in 
Ireland. 


aſcertained in a clauſe of a bill for the better im- 


provement of the hempen and flaxen manufactures 
of the kingdom. The lower houſe of convoca- 


tion preſented a memorial againſt this clauſe, as 
prejudicial ro the rights and properties of the 
clergy. The commons voted the perſon who 
brought it guilty of a breach of privilege ; and 
ordered him to be taken into cuſtody. Then they 
reſolved, That the convocation were guilty of a 
contempt, and breach of the privilege of that 
houſe. The convocation preſuming to juſtify their 
memorial, the commons voted, That all matters 
relating to it ſhould be razed out of the journals 
and books of convocation. The duke of Ormond, 


_ dreading the conſequence of ſuch heats, adjourned 


the parliament to the firſt day of May, when the 
houſes meeting again, came to ſome reſolutions 
that reflected obliquely on the convocation, as ene- 
mies to her majeſty's government and the prote- 
ſtant ſucceſſion. The clergy, in order to acquit 
themſelves of all ſuſpicion, reſolved in their turn, 
That the church and nation had been happily de- 
livered from popery and tyranny by king William 
at the revolution : That the continuance of theſe 
bleſſings were due (under God) to the auſpicious 
reign and happy government of her majeſty queen 
Anne. That the future ſecurity and preſervation 
of the church and nation depended wholly (under 
God) on the ſucceſſion of the crown as ſettled by 
law in the proteſtant line : That if any clergyman 


ſhould by word or writing declare any thing in op- 


poſition to theſe reſolutions, they ſhould look upon 
him as a ſower of diviſions among the proteſtants, 
and an enemy to the conſtitution. They levelled 

„ another 
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trine, government, rites, or ceremonies of the 
church, or to maintain ſchools or ſeminaries for 
the education of youth, in principles contrary to 
thoſe of the eſtabliſned church, was a contempt of 


the eccleſiaſtical laws of the kingdom; of pernici- 


ous conſequence; and ſerved only to continue and 
widen the unhappy ſchiſms and diviſions in the na- 
tion. In June the parliament was prorogued to 
the ſame month of the following year; then the 
duke of Ormond embarked for England, leaving 
the adminiſtration in the hands of Sir Richard Cox 
lord- chancellor, and the lord Cutts commander in 
chief of the queen's forces, who were appointed 
lords-juſtices during the duke's ablence. 


387 


another reſolution againſt the preſbyterians, im- A C. 70g. 
porting, That to teach or preach againſt the doc 


During theſe tranſactions in Great- Britain and Fruitles 


Ireland, the allies had not been remiſs in their 


of Marlborough had fixed upon the Moſelle for the 
ſcene of action; and magazines of all ſorts were 
formed at Triers. On the thirteenth day of March 
the duke embarked for Holland, where he pre- 
vailed upon the ſtates-general to contribute their 
troops for the execution of his project. Having 
concerted with the deputies of the ſtates and the 
Dutch generals, the neceſſary meaſures for opening 
the campaign, he ſet out for Maceſtricht in order 
to aſſemble his army. On the fifth day of May the 
emperor Leopold died at Vienna, and was ſucceeded 
on the Imperial throne by his eldeſt ſon Joſeph 
king of the Romans, a prince who reſembled his 
father in meekneſs of diſpoſition, narrowneſs of 
intellect, and bigotry to the Romiſh religion. 
On the fifteenth of June the Engliſh troops paſſed 
the Maeſe, and continued their march towards the 
Moſelle, under the command of general Churchill; 
and, the duke ſet out for Creutznach, to confer 
CC2 with 


campa gn 
on the Mo- 


preparations for the enſuing campaign. The duke fel e. 
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A. C. ig. with prince Lewis of Baden, who excuſed himſelf 
on pretence of being much indiſpoſed. Marlbo- 
rough viſited him at Raſtadt, where, in a confe- 
rence they reſolved, that a ſufficient number of 
German troops ſhould be left for the ſecurity of 
the lines of Lauterburg and Stolhoffen, under the 
command of general Thungen; and, that prince 
Lewis of Baden ſhould. march with a large detach- 
ment towards the Saar, to act in concert with the 
duke of Marlborough. The confederate army 
paſſed the Moſelle and the Saar in the beginning 
of June, and encamped at Elft in ſight of the 
enemy, who retired with great precipitation, and 
intrenched themſelves in the neighbourhood of 
Coningſmacheren. The duke's deſign was to be- 
ſiege Saar-Louis; but prince Lewis failed in the 
performance of his engagement: he feigned 
himſelf ſick, and repaired to the bath at Schlan- 
genbade, leaving the ſmall number of Imperial 
troops he had conducted as far as Creutznach, 
under the command of the count de Frize. He 
was ſuſpected of treachery; but probably acted 
from envy of the duke's military reputation. 

3 While this nobleman ſuſtained ſuch a mortifying 

rough forces diſappointment on the Moſelle, the French did 


the French 


me ig Bra. Not fail to make advantage of their ſupperiority in 
bant, the Netherlands, where general Overkirk was 
obliged to ſtand on the defenſive. - They inveſted 

Huy, and carried on their operations ſo vigorouſly, 

that in a few days the garriſon were obliged to ſur- 

render themſelves priſoners of war: then Villeroy 
undertook the reduction of Liege, and actually be- 

gan his works before the citadel, Marlborough 

was no ſooner informed of the enemy's progreſs 

than he marched to Triers, where, in a council it 

was reſolved, that the army ſhould return to the 
Netherlands. The troops were in motion on the 
nineteenth of June, and marched with ſuch 


expedt- 
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expedition, that they paſſed the Maeſe on the firſt 4 C. 70. 
day of July. Villeroy having received advice of 
the duke's approach, abandoned his enterprize, 
and retired to Tongeren, from whence he retreat- 
ed within his lines. Marlborough having joined 
Overkirk, ſent general Scholten with a detach- 
ment to inveſt Huy; and in a few days the gar- 
riſon ſurrendered at diſcretion. The Engliſh ge- 
neral reſolving to ſtrike ſome ſtroke of importance, 
that ſhould attone for his diſappointment on the 
Moſelle, ſent general Hompeſch to the ſtates, 
with a propoſal for attacking the French lines; and 
obtained their permiſſion to do whatever he ſhould 
think proper for the good of the common cauſe. 
Then he explained the ſcheme in two ſucceſſive 
councils of war, by which, at length, it was ap- 
proved and reſolved upon, though ſome Dutch 
generals declared againſt the undertaking. The 
enemy were poſted along the lines, amounting to 
one hundred battalions and one hundred and forty- 
ſix ſquadrons. The allied army did not much ex- 
ceed that number. In order to divide them, Over- 
kirk made a falſe motion, and paſſed the Mehaigne, 
2S if he had intended to attack the lines about 
Meffelin; and the ftratagem ſucceeded. The 
French weakened the other parts by ſtrengthening 
that which was on the ſide of the Gerbiſe towards 
Namur. The duke of Marlborough having made 
the diſpoſition, the army began to march in the- 
night between the ſeventeenth and eighteenth of 
July, in order to force a paſſage of the French 
lines at Elixheim, the caſtle of Waugh, and the 
villages of Waugh, Neerheſpen, and Oftmalen. 
Thete poſts were taken with very little difficulty; 
but, before the infantry could come up, the ene- 
my advanced with fifty ſquadrons and twenty bat- 
talions, and began to fire from eight pieces of 
: | CE 2 | can- 
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able execution. The duke perceiving that they 
were continually reinforced from the other parts of 
the lines, ordered the horſe to charge their cavalry, 
which were ſoon broken and routed ; but rallying 
behind their infantry, interlined with foot, and 
joined by freſh ſquadrons, they advanced again 
towards the allies, who were now ſuſtained by their 
infantry, and moved forwards to renew the charge. 
After a warm, though ſhort engagement, the ene- 
my's horſe were defeated with great ſlaughter, 
The infantry, ſeeing themſelves abandoned in the 
Plain, retreated in great diſorder, between the 
villages of Helliſneim and Golſteven, where they 
were joined by the reſt of their army, and formed 
again in order of battle. Mean while, the duke 
of Marlborough ordered all his troops to enter the 
lines; and extended his right towards the great 
Geete before Tirlemont, where the enemy had 
left the battalion of Montluc, which ſurrendered 
at diſcretion. In this action the confederates took 
the marquis D'Alegre and the count de Horne, 
lieutenant-generals, one major-general, two briga- 
dicr-generals, with many other officers, and a 
great number of common ſoldiers, a large heap 
of ftandards, four colours, one pair of kettle- 
drums, and ten pieces of cannon. In the action, 
as the duke of Marlborough advanced to charge 
at the head of ſeveral ſquadrons, a Bavarian officer 
rode up to attack him ſword in hand; but in 
raiſing himſelf on his ſtirrups to ſtrike with the 
greater advantage, he fell from his horſe, and was 
immediately ſlain. 
The body of troops commanded by monſieur 
D' Alegre being thus defeated with little or no lois 
to the confederates, the elector of Bavaria and the 
marechal de Villeroy paſſed the great Geete _ 
the 
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ing to Rooſelaer, and their right to Wineſelen 


391 
the Deule, with great expedition, and took poſſeſ- A. © 1705: 
ſion of the ſtrong camp at Parck, their left extend- ne is pre- 


vented by 


the deputics 


againſt the height of Louvain. Next, day the duke ofthe ſtates 


of Marlborough marching through the plain of 2 


Parck, took twelve hundred priſoners, who could French 


not keep pace with the reſt of the enemy's forces; 
and, in the evening he encamped with the right at 
the abbey of Vlierſbeck, and the left before Bier- 
beck, under the cannon of Louvain. He detach- 
ed lieutenant-general Henkelum, the duke of Wir- 
temberg, and count Oxienſtiern, with a conſider- 
able body of forces, to attack ſome poſts on the 
Deule, which were ſlenderly guarded. Their ad- 
vanced guard accordingly paſſed the river, and re- 
pulſed the enemy; but, for want of timely ſupport, 
they were obliged to paſs it and retire. On the 
third of Auguſt baron Spaar, with a body of Dutch 
troops, marched to Raboth on the canal of Bruges, 
forced the French lines at Lovendegen, and took 
four forts by which they were defended; but re- 
ceiving advice that the enemy were on their march 


army. 


towards him, he retired to Mildegem, and carried 


with him ſeveral hoſtages as ſecurity for the pay- 
ment of the contributions he had raiſed. On the 
fifteenth the duke moved from Mildert to Corbais: 
next day continued his march to Genap, from 
whence he advanced to Fiſchermont. On the 
ſeventeenth general Overkirk took the poſt of 
Waterlo; and next day the confederate army was 
drawn up in order of battle before the enemy, who 
extended from Overyſche near the wood of Soignes 
to Neeryſche, with the little river Yſche in their 


front, ſo as to cover Bruſſels and Louvain. The 


duke of Marlborough propoſed to attack them im- 
mediately before they ſhould recollect themſelves 
from their conſternation; and Overkirk approved 
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. of the deſign. But, it was oppoſed by general 
Schlangenburgh and other Dutch officers, who re- 


preſented it in ſuch a light to the deputies of the 


| ſtares, that they refuſed to concur in-the execu- 


tion. The duke being obliged to relinquiſh the 
ſcheme, wrote an expoſtulatory letter to the ſtates- 
general, complaining of their having withdrawn 
that confidence which they had repoſed in him while 
he acted in Germany. This letter being publiſhed 
at the Hague, excited murmurs among the peo- 
ple; and the Engliſh nation were incenſed at the 
preſumption of the deputies, who wrote ſeveral | 
letters in their own juſtification to the ſtates-· gene- 
ral; but theſe had no effect upon the populace, by 
whom the duke was reſpected even to a degree of 
adoration. The ſtates being appriſed of the re- 
ſentment that prevailed over all England, and that 
the earl of Pembroke, lord - preſident of the coun- 


dil, was appointed as envoy- extraordinary to Hol- 


land, with inſtructions to demand ſatisfaction, 
thought proper to anticipate his j journey, by making 
ſubmiſſions to the duke, and removing Schlangen- 
burgh from his command. The confederate army 
returned to Corbais, from whence it marched to Per- 
witz, where it encamped. The little town of Sout- 
Leewe, ſituated in the middle of a moraſs, and con- 
ſtituting the chief defence of the enemy's lines, 
being taken by a detachment under the command 
of lieutenant-general Dedem, the duke ordered the 
ines from this place to Waſſeigne to be levelled, 
and the town of Tirlemont to be diſmantled : then 
paſſing the Demer, he encamped on the nineteenth 
day of September at Arſchot. About the latter 
end of the month he marched to Heventhals : from 
hence the duke repaired to the Hague, where he 
had ſeveral conferences with the penſionary. In 
a few days he dernen to the army, which de- 
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camping from Heventhals, marched to Clampth 4. C. 170g. 


out. On the twenty-fourth day of October the 
count de Noyelles inveſted Santvliet, which ſur- 
rendered before the end of the Month. | 


At this period the duke, in conſequence of preſ- HeviGts the 
ſing letters from the emperor, ſet out for Vienna, eat 
in order to concert the operations of the enſuing Vienna. 


campaign, and other meaſures of importance, in 
which the concerns of the allies were intereſted. In 
his way he was magnificently entertained by the 


elector palatine, and him of Triers, and compli- 


mented by the magiſtracy of Francfort, where he 
conferred with prince Lewis of Baden. On the 
twelfth of November he arrived at Vienna, where 
he was treated with the higheſt marks of diſtinc- 
tion and cordial friendſhip by their Imperial maje- 
ſties. His ſon-in-law the earl of Sunderland, had 
been ſent thither as envoy- extraordinary; and, now 
they conferred together with the emperor and his 
miniſters. They reſolved to maintain the war with 
redoubled vigour. The treaties were renewed; 
and proviſion made for the ſecurity of the duke of 
Savoy. The emperor, in conſideration of the 
duke's ſignal ſervice to the houſe of Auſtria, pre- 
ſented him with a grant of the lordſhip of Mindel- 
heim in Suabia, which was now erected into a prin- 
cipality of the Roman empire. In his return with 
the earl of Sunderland, he viſited the courts of 
Berlin and Hanover, where he was received with 
that extraordinary reſpe& which was due to his 
character; and arrived at the Hague on the four- 
teenth day of December. There he ſettled the 
operations of the next campaign with the ſtates- ge- 
neral, who conſented to join England in maintain- 
Ing an additional body of ten thouſand men, as a 
reinforcement to the army of prince Eugene in 
Italy. While the allies were engaged in the * 
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A. c. 170g. of Santvliet, the elector of Bavaria ſent a detach- 

ment, under the command of Don Marcello de 

Grimaldi, to inveſt Dieſt, the garriſon of which 
were made priſoners of war. 

State of he On the Upper Rhine marechal Villars beſieged 

upper and took Homburg, and paſſed the Rhine at Straſ- 

— Any burg on the ſixth day of Auguſtz But prince Lewis 

Piedmont, of Baden arriving in the camp of the Imperialiſts at 

Pore i, Stolhoffen, not only obliged him to retire, but hav- 

ing paſſed the river, forced the French lines at 

Haganau: then he reduced Druſenheim and Hage- 

nau, but attempted 'no enterprize equal to the 

number of his army, although the emperor had 

expoſtulated with him ſeverely on his conduct; and 

he had now a fair opportunity of emulating the 

glory of Marlborough, upon whom he looked 

with the eyes of an envious rival. In Italy a battle 

was fought at Caſano, between prince Eugene and 

the duke of Vendome, with duhious ſucceſs. The 

duke de Feuillade reduced Chivas, and inveſted 

Nice; which, after an obſtinate defence, ſurren- 

dered in December. All the conſiderable places 

belonging to the duke of Savoy were now taken, 

except Coni and Turin; and his little army was 

reduced to twelve thouſand men, whom he could 


hardly ſupport. His dutcheſs, his clergy, and his 


ſubjects in general, preſſed him to ſubmit to the 
neceſſity of his affairs; but he adhered to the al- 
lance with ſurpriſing fortitude. He withſtood the 


importunities of his dutcheſs, excluded all the 


Liſhops and clergy from his councils : and when he 
had occaſion for a confeſſor, choſe a prieſt occaſio- 


nally, either from the Dominicans or Franciſcans. 


The campaign in Portugal began with a very promit- 
ing aſpect. The allies invaded Spain by the different 
frontiers of Beyra and Alentejo. Their army un- 
der the command of the Conde das Galveas, _ 
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took the liege of Valencia D' Alcantara in May, and % C. 1758. 
took it by aſſault; Albuquerque ſurrendered upon 
articles: and, then the troops were ſent into quar- 
ters of refreſhment. The marquis de las Minas, 
who commanded the Portugueſe in the province of 
Beyra, reduced the town of Salva-terra, plundered 
and burned Sarca; but, was obliged to retire to 
Penamacos at the approach of the enemy. Towards 
the end of September the confederates being reaſ- 
ſembled, inveſted Badajox, by advice of the earl 
of Galway, who loſt his right hand by a cannon- 
ball, and was obliged to be carried off; ſo that 
the conduct of the ſiege was left to general Fagel. 
He had made conſiderable progreſs towards the re- 
duction of the place, when the marquis de Theſſe 
found means to throw in a powerful reinforcement; 
and then the confederates abandoned the enter- 
prize. The war continued to rage in Hungary 
with various ſucceſs. Ragotſki, though frequently 
worſted, appeared ſtill in arms, and ravaged the 
country, which became a ſcene of miſery and deſo- 
lation. In Poland the old cardinal primate owned 
Staniſlaus, but died before the coronation, which 
was performed by the biſhop of Cujavia. In the 
beginning of winter king Auguſtus had paſſed 
through Poland in diſguiſe to the Muſcovite army, 
which was put under his command in Lithuania; 
and,. the campaign was protracted through the 
whole winter- ſeaſon, notwithſtanding the ſeverity 
of the weather in that northern climate. In the 
ſpring the Swediſh general Reinchild obtained a 
complete victory over the Saxon army, which was 
either eut in pieces, or taken with their camp, 
baggage, and artillery : yer, the war was not ex- 
tingutſhed. The king of Sweden continued obſti- 
nately deaf to all propoſals of peace, and was be- 
come as favage in his manners as brutal in his re- 


venge. 
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396. HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
A. C. 1708. At lea the arms of the allies were generally prof. 
Sir Thomas perous. Philip of Spain being obſtinately bent 
Ps de upon retaking Gibraltar, ſent marechal de Theſſe 
ef che to renew the ſiege, while de Pointis was ordered to 
Frenchfiet, block up the place by fea with his ſquadron. Thele 
Gibrahar French officers carried on the ſiege with ſuch acti- 
vity, that the prince of Heſſe diſpatched an expreſs 
to Liſbon with a letter, deſiring Sir John Leake 
to fail immediately to his aſſiſtance. This admiral] 
having been reinforced from England by Sir Tho- 
mas Dilkes, with five ſhips of the line and a 
body of troops, ſet ſail immediately; and, on the 
tenth day of March deſcried five ſhips of war haul- 
ing out of the bay of Gibraltar. Theſe were com- 
manded by De Pointis in perſon, to whom the Eng- 
lin admiral gave chace. One of them ſtruck, after 
having made a very ſlight reſiſtance ; and, the reſt 
ran aſhore to the weſtward of Marbella, where they 
were deſtroyed. The remaining part of the French 
ſquadron had been blown from their anchors, and 
taken ſhelter in the bay of Malaga : but, now they 
ſlipped their cables, and made the beit of their 
way to Toulon. The marechal de Theſſe, in con- 
ſequence of this diſaſter, turned the ſiege of Gibral- 
tar into a blockade, and withdrew the greater part 
of his forces. While Sir John Leake was employed 
in this expedition, Sir George Byng, who had been 
ordered to cruize in foundings for the protection of 
trade, took a ſhip of forty guns from the enemy, 
together with twelve-privateers, and ſeven veſſels 

richly laden from the Weſt-Indies. | 

The cal of But the moſt eminent atchievement of this ſum- 
— mer was the reduction of Barcelona, by the cele- 
Sir Clou- brated earl of Peterborough and Sir Cloudeſley 
reduce Bar. Shovel, who failed from St. Hellen's in the latter 
celona end of May with the Engliſh fleet, having on board 
a body of five thouſand iand-forces; and, on the 
twentieth of June arrived at Liſbon, where they 
Were 
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were joined by Sir John Leake and the Dutch ad- 4. C. 7054 


miral Allemonde. In a council of war, they de- 


termined to put to ſea with eight and forty ſhips 


of the line, which ſhould be ſtationed between 
Cape Spartel and the bay of Cadiz, in order to pre- 
vent the junction of the Toulon and Breſt ſqua- 
dron. The prince of Hefſfe-Darmſtadt arriving 


from Gibraltar, aſſured king Charles, that the pro- 


vince of Catalonia and the kingdom of Valencia 


were attached to his intereſt ; and, his majeſty be- 


ing weary of Portugal, reſolved to accompany the 


earl of Peterborough to Barcelona. He accord-' 


ingly embarked with him on board the Ranelagh ; 
and, the fleet failed on the twenty-eighth day of 


July, the earl of Galway having reinforced them 
with two regiments of Engliſh dragoons. At 


Gibraltar they took on board the Engliſn guards 


and three old regiments, in lieu of which they left 


two new-raiſed battalions. On the eleventh day 
of Auguſt they anchored in the bay of Altea, where 
the earl of Peterborough publiſhed a manifeſto in 
the Spaniſh language, which had fuch an effect, 
that all the inhabirants of the place, the neighbour- 
ing villages, and adjacent mountains, acknowledged 
king Charles as their lawful ſovereign. They 


ſeized the town of Denia for his ſervice; and, he 


ſent thither a garriſon of four hundred men under 


the command of major general Ramos. On the 


twenty-ſecond they arrived in the bay of Barcelona: 
the troops were diſembarked to the eaſtward of the 
city, where they encamped in a ſtrong ſituation; 
and were well received by the country-people. King 
Charles landed amidſt the acclamations of an infi- 
nite multitude from the neighbouring towns and 
villages, who threw themſelves at his feet, exclaim- 
ing, Long live the king!“ and exhibited all the 


marks of the moſt extravagant joy. The inhabi- 


tants of Barcelona were well affected to the houſe of 
= | Auſtria, 
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were Joined by Sir John Leake and the Dutch ad- 4. C. ;. 


miral Allemonde. In a council of war, they de- 


termined to put to ſea with eight and forty ſhips 


of the line, which ſhould be ſtationed between 


Cape Spartel and the bay of Cadiz, in order to pre- 


vent the junction of the Toulon and Breſt ſqua- 
dron. The prince of Heſſe-Darmſtadt arriving 
from Gibraltar, aſſured king Charles, that the pro- 
vince of Catalonia and the kingdom of Valencia 


were attached to his intereſt ; and, his majeſty be- 


ing weary of Portugal, reſolved to accompany the 


earl of Peterborough to Barcelona. He accord- 


ingly embarked with him on board the Ranelagh ; 
and, the fleet failed on the twenty-eighth day of 
July, the earl of Galway having reinforced them 


with two regiments of Engliſh dragoons. At 


Gibraltar they took on board the Engliſh guards 


and three old regiments, in lieu of which they left 


two new-raiſed battalions. On the eleventh day 
of Auguſt they anchored in the bay of Altea, where 
the earl of Peterborough publiſhed a manifeſto in 
the Spaniſh language, which had ſuch an effect, 
that all the inhabitants of the place, the neighbour- 
ing villages, and adjacent mountains, acknowledged 


king Charles as their lawful ſovereign. They 


ſeized the town of Denia for his ſervice; and, he 


ſent thither a garriſon of four hundred men under 


the command of major general Ramos. On the 


twenty-ſecond they arrived in the bay of Barcelona : 
the troops were diſembarked to the eaſtward of the 
city, where they encamped in a ſtrong ſituation; 
and were well received by the country-people. King 
Charles landed amidft the acclamations of an infi- 
nite multitude from the neighbouring towns and 
villages, who threw themſelves at his feet, exclaim- 
ing, Long live the king!“ and exhibited all the 


marks of the moſt extravagant joy. The inhabi- 


tants of Barcelona were well affected to the houſe of 
- | Auſtria, 
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398 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
A. C. c505- Auſtria, but over-awed by a garriſon of five thou- 
5 ſand men under the duke de Popoli, Velaſco, and 
other officers devoted to the intereſt of king Philip. 
Conſidering the ſtrength of ſuch a garriſon, and the 
ſmall number of Dutch and Engliſh troops, nothing 
could appear.more deſperate and dangerous than 
the deſign of heſicging the place; yet this was 
propoſed by the prince of Heſſe D'Armſtadt, who 
ſerved in the expedition as a volunteer, ſtrongly 
urged by king Charles, and approved by the earl of 
Peterborough and Sir Cloudeſley Shovel. The 
city was accordingly inveſted on one fide ; but, as 
a previous ſtep to the reduction of it, they reſolved 
to attack the fort of Montjuic, ſtrongly ſituated on 
a hill that commanded the city. The outworks 
were taken by ſtorm, with the loſs of the gallant 
prince of Heſſe, who was ſhot through the body, 
and in a few hours expired: then the earl of Peter. 
borough began to bombard the body of the fort; 
and a ſhell chancing to fall into the magazine of 
powder, blew it up, together with the governor 
and ſome of the beſt officers: an accident which 
ſtruck ſuch a terror into the garriſon, that they ſur- 

rendered without further reſiſtance. 

This great point being gained, the Engliſh ge- 
neral erected his batteries againſt the town, with 
the help of the Miquelets and ſeamen : the bomb- 
ketches began to fire with ſuch execution, that in 
a few days the governor capitulated ; and, on the 
fourth day of October king Charles entered in tri- 
umph. All the other places in Catalonia declared 
for him, except Roſes ; ſo that the largeſt and 
richeſt province of Spain was conquered with an 

- army ſcarce double the number of the garriſon of 

Barcelona. King Charles wrote with his own hand 

a letter to the queen of England, containing 1 cir- 

cumſtantial detail of. his affairs, the warmeſt ex- 
preſſions of acknowledgment, and the higheſt en- 
comiums uy 


A „ 399 
comiums on her ſubjects, particularly the earl of 4. ©. r7es. 
Peterborough. In a council of war, it was deter- 
mined, that the king and the earl ſhould continue 
in Catalonia with the land-forces : that Sir Clou- 
deſley Shovel ſhould return to England: that five 

and twenty Engliſh and fifteen Dutch ſhips of war 
ſhould winter at Liſbon, under the command of 
Sir John Leake, and the Dutch rear-admiral Waſ- 
ſenaer ; and that four Engliſh and two Dutch fri- 
gates ſhould remain at Barcelona. Don Franciſco 
de Velaſco was tranſported to Malaga, with about 
a thouſand men of his garriſon, the reft voluntarily 
engaged in the ſervice of king Charles, and fix 
other regiments were raiſed by the ſtates of Catalo- 
nia. The count de Cifuentes, at the head of the 
Miquelets and Catalans attached to the houſe of 
Auftria, ſecured Tarragona, Tortoſa, Lerida, San- 
Mattheo, Gironne, and other places. Don Ra- 
phael Nevart, revolting from Philip with his whole 
regiment of horſe, joined general Ramos at Denia, 
and made themſelves maſters of ſeveral places of 
importance in the kingdom of Valencia. Fluſhed 
with ſuch unexpected ſucceſs they penetrated ro the 
capital of the fame name, which they ſurpriſed, to- 
gether with the marquis de Villa-Garcia, the vice- 
roy, and the archbiſhop. Theſe advantages, how- 
ever, were not properly improved. The court of 
Charles was divided into factions, and ſo much 
time loſt in diſputes, that the enemy ſent a body of 
ſix thouſand men into the kingdom of Valencia, 
under the command of the Conde de las Torres, 
who forthwith inveſted San-Mattheo, guarded by 
| colonel Jones at the head of five hundred Mique- 
lets. This being a place of great conſequence,- on 
account of its ſituation, the earl of Peterborough 
marched thither with one thouſand | infantry and 
two hundred dragoons ; and by means of feigned 
intelligence artfully conveyed to the Conde, * 
duce 
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A, C. eg. duced that general to abandon the ſiege with pre: 


cipitation, in the apprehenſion of being ſuddenly 
attacked by a conſiderable army. He afterwards 
took poſſeſſion of Nules, and purchaſing horſes at 
Caſtillon de la Plana, began to form a body of ca- 
valry, which did good ſervice in the ſequel. Hav- 
ing aſſembled a little army, conſiſting of ten ſqua- 
drons of horſe and dragoons, and four battalions of 
regular troops, with about three thouſand of mili- 
tia, he marched to Molviedro, which was furren- 

dered to him by the governor brigadier Mahoni. 
Between this officer and the Spaniſh general he ex- 
cited ſuch jealouſies by dint of artifices not altoge- 
ther juſtifiable even in war, that the duke of Arcos 
was more intent upon avoiding the ſuppoſed trea- 
chery of Mahoni, than upon interrupting the earls 
march to Valencia, where the inhabitants expreſſed 
uncommon marks of joy at his arrival. About 
this period a very obſtinate action happened at St. 
Iſtevan de Litera, where the chevalier D*'Asfeldt 
with nine ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons, and as 
many battalions of French infantry, attacked colo- 
nel Wills at the head of a ſmall detachment; but, 
this laſt being ſupported by lieutenant- general Cun- 
ningham, who was mortally wounded in the en- 
gagement, repulſed the enemy, though three 
times his number, with the loſs of four hundred 
men killed upon the ſpot. The troops on both 
ſides fought with the moſt deſperate valour, keep- 
ing up their fire until the muzzles of their pieces 
met, and charging each other at the point of bayo- 
net. The only misfortune that attended the Eng- 


Iſh arms in the courſe of this year was the capture 


of the Baltic fleet home ward-bound with their con- 
voy of three ſhips of war, which were taken by the 
Dunkirk ſquadron under the command of the count 
de St. Paul, though he himſelf was killed in the 
engagement. When an account of this advantage 
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was communicated to the French king, he replied &. C. 1705s 


with a figh, © Very well, 1 wiſh the ſhips were ſafe 
again in any Engliſh port, provided the count 
e de St. Paul could be reſtored to life After 
the death of the famous Du Bart, this officer was 
counted the beſt ſeaman in France. | 


The kingdom of England was now wholly en- wes par- 


Hament. The Tories exerted . themſelves wit 

oreat induſtry, and propagated the cry of the 
church's. being in danger; a cry in which the Ja- 
cobites joined with great fervour; but, notwith- 
ſtanding all their efforts, in word and writing, a 
majority of Whigs was returned; and now the 
lord Godolphin, who had hitherto maintained 4 
neutrality, thought proper openly to countenance 
that faction. By his intereſt co-operating with the 
influence of the dutcheſs of Marlborough, Sir 
Nathan Wright was deprived of the great ſeal, 
which was committed to Mr. William Cowper, 
with the title of lord-keeper. This was a lawyer of 
good extraction, ſupertor talents, engaging mati 
ners, and eminence in his, profeſſion. He was 
ſtaunch to Whig principles, and for many years 
had been conſidered as one of their beſt ſpeakers 
in the houſe of commons. The new parliament 
meeting on the twenty- fifth day of October, a vio- 
lent conteſt aroſe about the choice of 4 ſpeaker. 
Mr. Bromley was ſupported by the Tories, and the 
Whigs propoſed Mr. John Smith, who was elected 
by a majority of forty-three voices. The queen itt 
her ſpeech repreſented the neceſſity of acting yigo- 
2 rouſly againſt France, as a common enemy to the 
liberties of Eurape ; ſhe commended the fortitude 
of the duke of Savoy, which ſhe ſaid was without 

example : ſhe told them her intention was to expe- 

dite commiſſions for treating of an union with 
Scotland : ſhe earneſtly recommended an union of 
No. 89. D d minds 


groſſed by the election of members for the new par- lament id 
3 k England. 
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minds and affections among her people: ſhe ob. 
ſerved, that, ſome perſons had endeavoured to 
foment animoſities, and even ſuggeſted in print, 
that the. eſtabliſhed church was in danger: ſhe af- 
firmed that ſuch people were enemies to her and 
to the kingdom, and meaned only to cover deſigns 
which they durſt not publicly own, by endeavour. 
ing to diſtract the nation with unreaſonable and 


grounelleſs diſtruſts and jealouſies: ſhe declared 


ſhe would always affectionately ſupport and coun- 
renance the church of England, as by law eſta- 
bliſhed : that ſhe would inviolably maintain the to- 


leration: that ſhe would promote religion and vir- 


tue, encourage trade, and every thing elfe that 
might make them a happy and flouriſhing people. 

© The majority in both houſes now profeſſed the 
ſame principles, and were well diſpoſed to ſupport 
the queen in all her deſigns. They firſt preſented 
the uſual addreſſes, in the warmeſt terms of duty 
and affection. Then the commons drew up a ſe- 
cond, aſſuring her they would, to the utmoſt of 
their power, aſlſiſt her in bringing the. treaty of 
union to a happy concluſion. They deſired that 
the proceedings of the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, re- 
lating to the union and ſucceſſion, might be laid 


before the hauſe. The lords had follicired the ſame 


ſatisfaction; and her majeſty promiſed to comply 
with their requeſt. The lower houſe having heard 
and decided in ſome caſes of controverted elections, 


proceeded to take into conſideration the eſtimates 


for the ſervice of the enſuing year, and granted 


the ſupplies without heſitation. In the houſe of 


lords, while the queen was .preſent, lord Haver- 
ſham, at the end of a long ſpeech, in which he re- 
flected upon the conduct of the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, both on the Moſelle and in Brabant, moved 
for an addreſs to deſire her majeſty would invite the 


preſumptive heir to the crown of England, to come 
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and reſide in the kin dam. This motion was 4 ©: ges. 


earneſtly ſupported by the duke of Buckingham, 
the earls of Rocheſter, Nottingham, and Angleſey. 
They ſaid there was no method ſo effectual to ſe- 
cure the ſucceſſion, as that of the ſucceſſor” s bein g 
upon the ſpot, ready to aſſume and maintain his 
or her right againſt any pretender ; ; and they ob- 
ſerved, that in former times, when the throne of 
England was vacant, the firſt comer had always 
ſucceeded in his pretenſions. The propoſal was 
vehemently oppoſed by the Whigs, who knew it was 
diſagreeable to the queen, whom they would not 
venture to diſoblige. They argued, that a rivalry 
between the two courts might produce diſtractions, 
and be attended with very ill conſequences; and 

obſerved, that the princeſs Sophia had expreſſed a 
full ſatisfaction in the aſſurances of the queen, who 
had promiſed to maintain her title. The queſtion 
being put, was carried in the negative by a great 

majority. The deſign of the Tories in makin 
this motion, was to bring the other party. in dif? 
grace, either with the queen or with the people: 
Their joining in the meaſure would have given um- 
brage to their ſovereign ; and, by oppoſing it, 
they ran the riſque of incurring the public odium, 
as enemies to the proteſtant ſucceſſion.: but the 
pretence of the Tories was ſo thin, the nation ſaw 
through it; and the ſole effect the motion pro- 
duced, was the queen's reſentment againſt the whole 
party. Burnet, biſhop of Sarum, propoſed that 
proviſion might be made for maintaining the pub- 
oc quiet, in the interval between the queen's de- 
ceaſe, and the arrival of her ſucceſſor: the motion 
was ſeconded by the lord-treaſurer; and a bill 
brought in for the better ſecurity of her majeſty's 
perſon and government, and of the ſucceſſion to the 
crown of England. By this act, a regency was 
appointed of the ſeven perſons chat ſhould poſſeſs 
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the offices of archbiſhop of Canterbury, lord chan- 


cellor or lord-keeper, lord-treaſurer, lord-preſident, 


lord privy-ſeal, lord high-admiral, and the lo:d 


chief-juſtice of the queen's bench. Their buſineſs 
was to proclaim the next ſucceſſor through the king. 


dom of England, and join with a certain number 


of perſons named as fegents by the ſucceſſor, in 
three liſts to be ſealed up and depoſited with the 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, the lord-keeper, and 


the miniſter reſidentiary of Hanover. It was en- 
ated, That theſe joint regencies ſhould conduct 
the adminiſtration ; and that the laſt parliament, 
even though diffolved, ſhould re aſſemble, and 
continue fitting for ſix months after the deceaſe of 
her majeſty. The bill met with a warm oppoſi- 
tion from the Tories, and did not paſs the upper 


houſe without a proteſt. It was ſtill further ob. 


ſtructed in the houſe of commons, even by ſome of 
'the Whig party, who were given to underſtand 
that the princeſs Sophia had expreſſed an inclina- 
tion to reſide in England. Exceptions were like- 
wiſe taken to that clauſe in the bill, enacting that 
the laſt parliament ſhould be re- aſſembled. They 
affirmed, that this was inconſiſtent with part of 
the act by which the ſucceſſion was at firſt ſettled; 
for, among other limitations, the parliament had 
provided, that when the crown ſhould devolve to 


the houſe of Hanover, no man, who had either 


place or penſion, ſhould be capable of fitting in the 
houſe of commons. After tedious diſputes and 
zealous altercation, they agreed that a certain 
number of offices ſhould be ſpecified as diſquali- 
fying places. This ſelf-denying clauſe, and 
ſome other amendments, produced conferences 
between the two houſes, and at length the bill 
paſſed by their mutual aſſent. - Lord Haverſham 
moved for an enquiry into the miſcarriages of the 
laſt campaign, hoping to find ſome 2 — 
5 ; 5 Ceœnlute 
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cenſure in the conduct of the duke of Marlbo- 4. C. 1705. 


rough. But the propoſal was rejected as invidi- 
ous; and the two houſes preſented an addreſs to 
the queen, deſiring ſne would preſerve a good cor- 
reſpondence among all the confederates. They 
likewiſe concurred in repealing the act by which 
the Scots had been alienated, and all the northern 
counties alarmed with the apprehenſion of a rup- 
ture between the two nations. The lord Shannon 
and brigadier Stanhope arriving with an account of 
the expedition to Catalonia, the queen communi- 
cated the good news in a ſpeech to both houſes, 
expreſſing her hope that they would enable her to 
proſecute the advantages which her arms had ac- 
quired. The commons were ſo well pleaſed with 
the tidings, that they forthwith granted two hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand pounds for her majefty's 
proportion in the expence of proſecuting the ſuc- 
ceſſes already gained by king Charles III. for the 
recovery of the monarchy of Spain to the houſe of 
Auſtria. On the fifteenth day of November, the 
queen gave the royal aſſent to an act for exhibiting 
a bill to naturalize the princeſs Sophia, and the iſſue 
„ AVA 

Theſe meaſures being taken, the ſixth day of 


* 


December was appointed for enquiring into thoſe the houſe of 
_ dangers to. which the Tories affirmed the church 
was expoſed ; and the queen attended in perſon to danger to 
hear the debates on this intereſting ſubject- The Asher 
earl of Rocheſter compared the expreſſions. in the expoſea. 


queen's ſpeech at the beginning of the ſeſſion, to 


the law enacted in the reign of Charles II. denounc- 


ing the penalties of treaſon againſt thoſe who ſhould 
call the king a papiſt : for which reaſon, he ſaid, 
he always thought him of that perſuaſion. He af- 
firmed, that the church's danger aroſe from the act 
of ſecurity in Scotland, the abſence of the ſucceſſor 
to the crown, and the practice of occafional con- 


a 4 _ — formity, 
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A.C. 1795. formity. He was anſwered by lord Hallifax, who, 
by way of recrimination, obſerved, that king Charles 
II. was a Roman catholic, at leaſt his brother de- 
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had contributed conſiderably to 
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chriſtian knowledge; though to this expence very“. 


little had been contributed by thoſe who appeared 
ſo wonderfully zealous for the church. The arch- 
biſhop of York expreſſed his apprehenſion of dan- 
ger from the increaſe of diſſenters; particularly 
Fo the many academies they had inſtituted : he 
moved that the judges Ps 2. be conſulted with 
reſpect to the laws that were in force againſt ſuch 
ſeminaries, and by what means they might be ſup- 
prefled. Lord Wharton moved that the judges 
might alſo be conſulted about means of ſuppreſſing 
ſchools and ſeminaries held by nonjurors; in one 
of which the ſons of a noble lord in that houſe had 
been educated. To this ſarcaſm the archbiſhop re- 

lied, that his ſons. were indeed taught by Mr. 

Nis, 'a ſober, virtuous man; but when he refuſed 


the oath of abjuration, they were immediately with- 


drawn from his inſtructions. Lord Wharton pro- 
ceeded to declare, that he had carefully peruſed a 

amphlet, intitled, The Memorial,” which was 
Rid to contain a demonſtration that the church was 
in danger; but all he could learn was, that the 
duke of Buckingham, the earls of Rocheſter and 
Nottingham were out of place: that he remem- 
bered ſome of theſe noblemen fat in the high· com. 
miſſion. court, and then made no complaint of the 
church's. being in danger. Patrick biſhop of Ely 
complained of the heat, and paſſion manifeſted by 
the gentlemen belonging to the univerſities; and 


of the undutiful behaviour of the clergy towards 


their biſhops. He was ſeconded by Hough of 
Litchfield and Coventry, who added, that the, in- 
ferior clergy calumniated their biſhops, as if they 
were in a plot to deſtroy the church, and had com- 
pounded to be the laſt of their order. Hooper 
of Bath and Wells expatiated on the invidious diſ- 
tinction implied in the terms High church,“ and 
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A. o, 1795-4 Low church.” The duke of Leeds .afferted, 


that the church could not be ſafe, without an act 

againft occaſional conformity. Lord Somers reca- 
pitulated' all the arguments which had been uſed 
on both ſides of the queſtion : he declared his own 


. 


was put, Whether the church of Eagland was in 


danger? and carried in the negative by a great ma- 


jority: then the houſe reſolved, That the church 
of England, as by law eſtabliſhed, which was reſ- 
cued from the extremeſt danger by king William 
III. of glorious memory, is now, by God's bleſſing 
under the happy reign of her majeſty, in a moſt 
ſafe and flouriſhing condition; and that whoever 
goes about to ſuggeſt or infinuate that the church 
is in danger, under her majeſty's adminiſtration, 
is an enemy to the queen, the church, and the 
kingdom. Next day, the commons concurred. in 
this determination, and joined the lords in an ad- 
dreſs to the queen, communicating this reſolution, 
beſceching her to take effectual meaſures for mak- 
ing it public ; and alfo for puniſhing the authors 
and ſpreaders of the ſeditious and ſcandalous re- 
ports of the church's being in danger. She ac- 
cordingly iſſued a proclamation, containing the re- 
ſolution of the two houſes, and offering a reward 
for diſcovering the author of the'memorial of the 
church of England, and for apprehending David 


Edwards, 2 profeſſed papiſt, charged upon oath ta 


be the printer and publiſher of that libel. 
After a ſhort adjournment, a committee of the 
jower- houſe aan: the thanks of ee commons 
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to the duke of Marlborough, for his great ſervices 4 ©. 1705+ 
performed to her majeſty and the nation in the laſt The para- 
campaign, and for his prudent negotiations with geg. Tir 1 


her allies. This nobleman was in ſuch. credit with Pute in the 
the people, that when he propoſed a loan of five“ n. 
hundred thouſand pounds to the emperor, upon a 
branch of his revenue in Sileſia, the money was 
advanced immediately by the merchants of Lon- 
don. The kingdom was bleſſed with plenty: the 
queen was univerſally beloved: the people in ge- 
neral were zealous for the proſecution of the war: 
the forces were well paid : the treaſury was punce 
tual; and though a great quantity of coin was ex- 
ported for the maintenance of the war, the paper- 
currency ſupplied the deficiency ſo well, that no 
murmurs were heard, and the public credit flouriſh - 
ed both at home and abroad. All the funds be- 
ing eſtabliſhed, one in 5 for two millions 
and a half by way of annuities, for ninety- nine 
ears, at ſix and a half per cent. and all the bills 
E received the royal aſſent, the queen went 
to the houſe of peers on the nineteenth day of 
March, where, having thanked both houſes for the 
repeated inſtances of their affection which ſhe had 
received, ſhe prorogued the parliament ta. the 
twenty-firſt day of May following +. The new 
convocation, inſtead of imitating the union and 
harmony of the parliament, revived the diviſions 
by which the former had been diſtracted, and the 
two houſes ſeemed to act with more determined 
rancour againſt each other. The upper-houſe hav- 
Ing drawn up a warm addreſs of thanks to the 
queen, for her affectionate care of the church, the 
lower-houſe refuſed to concur; nor would they 
give any reaſon for their diſſent. They prepared 


+ Among other bills paſſed duting this ſeflion, was an act for abridging 
and reforming ſome proceedings in the common law and in chancery. 


anothec 
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A.C. r705. another in a different ſtrain, which was rejected by 
Barnet, the archbiſhop. Then they agreed to divers re. 


1251.4, ſolutions, aſſerting their right of having what they 


incy. Offered to the upper-houſe received by his grace 


— of ku. and their lordſhips. In conſequence of this dif- 

Feuquieres. ſenſion the addreſs was dropped, and a ſtop put to 

Hin. ofthe All further communication between the two houſes. 

D. of Marl- The dean of Peterborough proteſted againſt the 

Burchet. irregularities of the lower-houſe. The queen, in 

Live: of the a, letter to the archbiſhop, ſignified her reſolution 

Volaire, to Maintain her ſupremacy, and the nue ſubordina: 

tion of pteſbyters to biſhops. She expreſſed her 

hope that he and his ſuffragans ſhould act conform. 

ably to her reſolution, 'in which cafe. they might be 

aſſured of the continuance of her favour and pro. 

tection: ſhe required him to impart this declara- 

tion to the biſhops and Etlergy, and to prorogue 

the convocation to ſuch time as ſhould appear moſt 

conyenient: | When he communicated this letter 

to the lower-houſe, the members wWefe not a little 

confounded ; nevertheleſs, they would not comply 

with the prorogation, but continued to fit in de- 
fiance of her majeſty's pleaſure. = 

4 c. 7s. The eyes of Great-Britain were now turned up- 

Conferences On a tratiſaction of the utmoſt conſequence to the 

opener Whole iſland ; namely, the treaty for an union of 

union with the two kingdoms of England and Scotland. The 

Scotland. queen having appointed the commiſſioners + on 

| Ts | | both 


I The English commiſſioners were, hold, Charles duke of Somerſet maſter 
Thomas lord archbiſhop of Canterbury, of the horſe, Charles duke of Bolton, 
William Cewper lord-keeper ef. the Charles earl of Sunderland, Evelyn 

great ſeal, John lord-archbiſhop of earl of Kingſton, Charles earl of Car- 
Vork, Sidney lord Godolphin lord- liſle, Edward earl of Orford, Charles 
high- treaſurer of England, Thomas earl viſcount Townſend, Thomas lord 
of Pembroke and Montgomery preſi- Wharton, Ralph lord Grey, John lord 
dent of the council, John duke of Ne w- Powlet, John lord Somers, Charles 
caſtle keeper of the privy- ſeal, William lord Hallifax, William Cavendiſh mar- 
duke of Devonſhire ſteward of the houſ- quis of Hartington, John Manners mar- 


quis 
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both fides, they met on the fixteenth day of April, 4 o ns: 
in the council chamber of the Cockpit near White- 


incl 


Pro 


quis of Granby, Sir Charles Hedge: and 
Robert Mare principal ſecretaries of 
fate, John Smith, -Henry Boyle chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, Sir John Holt 
chief. juſtice of the queen's bench, Sir 


Thomae Trevor chief. juſtice of the 
common - pleas, Sir Edward Northey 


attorney- general, Sir Simon Harcourt 
ſollicitor- general, Sir John Cook, and 
Stephen Waller docter of laws, The 
Scottiſh commiſſioners were, James earl 
of Seafield lord ehahcellor of Scotland, 
James duke of Queensherry lord privy- 
ſeal, John earl of Mar, and Hugh earl 
of London principal ſecretaries of ſtate, 
John earl of Sutherland, John earl of 
Morton, David earl of Wemys, David 
earl of Leven, John earl of Stair, Archi- 
bald earl of Roſeberry, David earl of 


7 


Glaſgow, lord Archibald Campbell, 
Thomas viſcount Duplin, lord William 


Roſs, Sir Hugh Dalrymple prefident of 
the ſeſſion; Adam Cockburne of Or- 
miſtoun lord juſtice- clerlæ; Sir Robert 


Dundaſs of Ar niſtoun, Robert Steuart 
of Tillicultrie, lorès of the ſeffion, Mr. 
Francis Montgomery one of the com- 
miſſioners of the treafury, Sir David 


Delr, mp'e, one of her majefty's ſolli- 
. Citors, Sir Alexander Ogilvie rerei ver- 


ener- I, Sir Patrick Johnſton provoſt 


of Edinburgh, Sir James Smollett of 


Bonhill, George Lockhai r6fCarnwath, 
William Morriſon of Preſtongrange, 
Alexander Grant, William -Seton of 
Pitmidden, John Clark of Pennycook, 
Hugh Montgomery, Daniel Stuart, 
aud Daniel Campbell, 


ſhould 
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4. C. 2706, ſhould ever have power to repeal the articles of the 
treaty. - The lord-keeper propoſed, that the twe 
kingdoms. of England and Scotland ſhould be for 
ever united into one realm, by the name of Great- 
Britain : That it ſhould be repreſented by one and 
the ſame. parliament; and, That the ſucceſſion of 
this monarchy, -failing heirs of her majeſty's body, 
ſhould be according to the limitations mentioned in 
the act of parliament paſſed in the reign of king 
William, intituled, An act for the further limita- 
tion of the crown, and the better ſecuring the 
rights and liberties of the ſubject. The Scottiſh 
commiſſioners, in order to comply in ſome meaſure 
with the popular clamour of their nation, preſent- 
ed a propoſal, implying that the ſucceſſion ta the 
crown off Scotland ſhould be eſtabliſned upon the 
ſame perſons mentioned in the act of king Wil- 
liam's reign : That the ſubje&s of Scotland ſhould 
for ever enjoy all the rights and privileges of the 
natives in England, and the dominions thereunto 
belonging; and, That the ſubjects of England 
mould enjoy the like rights and privileges in Scot- 

land: That there ſhould be a free communication 
and intercourſe of trade and navigation between 
the two kingdoms, and plantations thereunto be- 
longing; and that all laws and ſtatutes in either 
kingdom, contrary to the terms of this union, 
ſhauld be repealed. The Engliſh commiſſioners 
declined entering into any confiderations upon 
theſe propoſals, declaring themſelves fully con- 
vinced that nothing but an intire union would 
ſettle: perfect and laſting friendſhip between the 
two kingdoms. The Scots acquieſced in this re- 
ply, and both ſides proceeded in the treaty, with- 
out any other intervening diſpute. They were 
twice viſited by the queen, who exhorted them to 
accelerate the articles of a treaty that would prove 
fo advantageous to both kingdoms. At 85 
| 4 they 
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they were finiſhed, arranged, and mutually figned, 
on the twenty-ſecond of July, and next day pre- 
ſented to her majeſty at the palace of St. James's, 
by the lord-Keeper, in the name of the Engliſh 
commiſſioners ; while 'at the ſame time a ſealed 
copy of the ' inſtrument was likewiſe delivered by 
the lord-chancellor of Scotland ; and each made a 
ſhort oration on the ſubject, to which the queen 
returned- a very_gracious reply, That ſame day 
ſhe dictated an order of council, that whoever 
ſhould be concerned in any diſtourſe or libel, or in 
laying wagers relating to the union, ſhould be 
proſecuted with the utmoſt rigour of the law. 

In this famous treaty it was ſtipulated, That the Sub#ance of 
ſucceſſion to the united kingdom of Great-Britain e "= 
ſhould be veſted in the princeſs Sophia, and her 
heirs, according to the acts already paſſed in the 
parliament of England : That the united kingdom 
ſhould be repreſented by one and the ſame parlia- 
ment: That all the ſubjects of Great-Britain ſhould 
enjoy a communication of privileges and advan- 
tages : That they ſhould have the ſame allowances, 
encouragements, and drawbacks; and be under 
the ſame prohibitions, reſtrictions, and regulations, 
with reſpect to commerce and cuſtoms : That Scot- 
land ſhould not be charged with the temporary 
duties on ſome certain commodities : That the 

ſum of three hundred, ninety-eight thouſand and 
eighty-five pounds ten ſhillings ſhould be granted 
fo the Scots, as an equivalent for ſuch parts of the 
cuſtoms and exciſe charged upon that kingdom in 
conſequence of the union, as would be applicable 
to the payment of the debts of England, according 
to the proportion which the cuſtoms and exciſe of 
Scotland bore to thoſe of England: That, as the 
revenues of Scotland might increaſe, a further 
equivalent ſhould be allowed for ſuch proportion 
of the ſaid increaſe as ſhould be applicable to the 
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4. C. :706 payment of the debts of England: That the ſum 
to be paid at preſent, as well as the monies ariſing 
from the future equivalents, ſhould be employed 
in reducing the coin of Scotland to the ſtandard 
and value of the Enghſh-cain;; in paying off the 
capital Rock and intereft due to the proprietors. of 
the African company, which ſhould be immediate- 
ly diffolved; in diſcharging all the public debts of 
the kingdom of Scotland, and in promoting and 
encouraging manufactures and fiſheries, under the 
direction of commiſffioners to be appointed by her 
maleſty, and accountable to the parliament of 
Grcat-Britain: That the laws concerning public 
right, policy, and civil government, ſhould be the 
ſame throughout the whole united kingdom ; but 
that no alteration ſhould be made in laws which 
concerned private right, except for evident utility 
of the ſubjects within Scotland : That the court of 
ſeſſion, and all other courts of judicature in Scot- 
land, ſhould remain as then conſtituted by the 
laws of that kingdom, with the ſame authority and 
privileges as before the union; ſubje&, neverthe- 
leſs, to ſuch regulations as ſhould be made by the 
parliament of Great-Brifain : That all heritable 
offices, ſuperiorities, heritable Juriſdictions, offices 

for life, and juriſdictions for lite, ſhould be reſerved 
to the owners, as rights of property, in the ſame 
manner as then enjoyed. by rhe laws of Scotland : 
That the rights and privileges of the royal bo- 
roughs 1 in Scotland, ſhould remain intire after the 
union: That Scotland ſhould be repreſented in 
the parliament of Great-Britain, by ſixteen peers, 
and forty-five commoners, to be elected in ſuch a 
manner as ſhould be ſettled by the preſent Nie 
ment of Scotland: That all peers of Scotland, and 
the ſucceſſors to their honours and dignities, ſhould, 
from and after the union, be peers of Great- 
Britain, and ſhould have rank and precedency w_ 
an 
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orders and degrees at the time of the union; and 
before all peers of Great-Britain of the like orders 
and degrees, who might be created after the 
union: That they ſhould be tried as peers of Great- 
Britain, and enjoy all privileges of peers, as fully 
as enjoyed by the peers of England, except the 
right and privilege of ſitting in the houſe of lords, 
and the privileges depending thereon, and parti - 
cularly the right of ſitting upon the trials of peers: 
That the crown, ſceptre, and ſword of ſtate, the 
records of parliament, and all other records, rolls, 
and regiſters whatſoever, ſnould ſtill remain as they 
were, within that part of the united kingdom cal - 
led Scotland: That all laws and ſtatutes in either 
kingdom, ſo far as they might be inconſiſtent with 
the terms of theſe articles, ſnould ceaſe and be de- 
clared void by the reſpective parliaments of the 
two kingdoms. Such is the ſubſtance of that treaty 
of union which was. ſo eagerly courted by the 
Engliſh miniſtry, and proved ſo unpalatable to 
the generality of-the Scottiſh nation. 


While this treaty was on the carpet at home, the Butle of 
allied arms proſpered ſurpriſingly in the Nether- n | 
lands, in Spain, and in Piedmont. The F rench French ar 
deteated. 


king had reſolved to make very conſiderable efforts 
in theſe countries; and indeed, at the beginning 
of the campaign his armies were very formidable. 
He hoped, that by the reduction of Turin and 
Barcelona the war would be extinguiſhed in Italy 
and Catalonia. He knew he could out- number 


any body of forces that prince Lewis of Baden 
ſhould afſemble on the Rhine; and he reſolved to 
reinforce his army in Flanders, ſo as to be in a 
condition to act offenſively againſt the duke of 


Marlborough. This nobleman repaired to Hol- 
land in the latter end of April; and conferred 


army 


and immediately after the Engliſh peers of the like A. c. 264. 


with the ſtates-general. Then he aſſemhled the 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


A. C. 1706. army between Borchloen and Groeſ. Waren, and 


found it amounted to ſeverity-four battalions of 
foot, and one hundred and twenty-three ſquadrons 
of horſe and dragoons, well furniſhed with artillery 
and pontoons. The court of Frarice having re- 
ceived” intelligence, that the Daniſh and Pruſſian 
troops had not yet joined the confederates, ordered 
the elector of Bavaria and the marechal de Villeroy 
to attack them before the junction could be effec- 
ted. In purſuance of this order they paſſed the 
Deule on the nineteenth day of May, and poſted 
themſelves at Tirlemont, being ſuperior in num- 
der to the allied army. There they were joined by 
the horſe of the army, commanded by marechal 
Marſin, and encamped between Tirlemont and 
Judoigne. On Whitſunday, early in the morning, 
the duke of Marlborough advanced with his army 
in eight columns towards the village of Ramillies, 


being by this time joined by the Danes; and he 


learned that the enemy were in march to give 
him battle. Next day the French generals per- 
ceiving the confederates ſo near them, took poſ- 
ſeſſion of a ſtrong camp, their right extending to 
the Tomb of Hautemont on the fide of the 
Mehaigne ; their left to Anderkirk ; and the vil- 
lage of 'Ramillies being near their center. The 
confederate army was drawn up in order of battle, 
with the right wing near Foltz on the brook of 
Yauſe, and the left by the village of Franquenies, 
which the enemy had occupied. The duke order- 
ed lieutenant-general Schultz, with twelve bat- 
talions and twenty pieces of cannon, to begin the 
action, by attacking Ramillies, which was ftrongly 
fortified with artillery. At the ſame time velt- 
marechal Overkirk, on the left, conimanded 
colonel Wertmuller, with four battalions and two 
Pieces of cannon, to diſlodge the enemy's infantry- 
poſted among the hedges of Franquenies; _ 

theſe 


4 T 417 
theſe orders were ſucceſsfully executed. The A. c. 1706. 
Dutch and Daniſh horſe of the lefr wing charged 
with great vigour and intrepidity ; but were ſo 
roughly handled by the troops of the French king's 
houſhold, that they began to give way, when the 

duke of Marlborough ſuſtained them with the 
body of reſerve, and twenty ſquadrons drawn from 
the right, where a moraſs prevented them from 
acting. In the mean time, he in perſon rallied 
ſome of the broken ſquadrons, in order to renew 
the charge, when his own horſe falling, he was 
ſurrounded by the enemy, and muſt have been 
either killed or taken priſoner, had not a body of 
infantry come ſeaſonably to his relief. When he 
remounted. his horſe, the head of colonel Brien- 
field, his gentleman of the horſe, was carried off 
by a cannon ball while he held the duke's ſtirrup. 
Before the reinforcement arrived, the beſt part of 
the French mouſquetaires were cut in pieces. All 
the troops poſted in Ramillies were either killed or 
taken. The reſt of the enemy's infantry began to 
retreat in tolerable order, under cover of the ca- 
valry on their left wing, which formed themſelves 
in three lines between Offuz and Anderkirk ; but, 
the Engliſh horſe having found means to paſs the 
rivulet which divided them from the enemy, fell 
upon them with ſuch impetuoſity, that they aban- 
doned their foot, and were terribly ſlaughtered in 
the village of Anderkirk. They now gave way 
on all ſides. The horſe fled three different ways 
but, were fo cloſely purſued, that very few eſcaped. 
The elector of Bavaria and the marechal de Ville- 
roy ſaved themſelves with the utmoſt difficulty. 
Several waggons of the enemy's vanguard breaking 
dawn in a narrow pals, obſtructed the way in ſuch 
a manner, that the baggage and artille:y could not 
proceed; nor could their troops defile in order. 
The victorious horſe being informed of this acci- 
. "BE | dent, 
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A. c. 176, dent, preſſed on them fo vigorouſly, that great 


numbers threw down their arms and ſubmitted, 
The purſuit was followed through Judoigne till 
two o'clock in the morning, five leagues from the 


field of battle, and within two of Louvaine. In a 


word, the confederates obtained a complete victory. 
They took the enemy's baggage and artillery, 
about one hundred and twenty colours or ftan- 
dards, fix hundred officers, fix thouſand private 
ſoldiers; and about eight thouſand were killed or 
wounded. Prince Maximilian, and prince Mon- 
baſon loſt their lives; the major-generals Palavicini 


and Mezieres were taken, together with the mar- 


quiſſes de Bar, de Nonant, and de la Baume, fon of 
the marechal de Tallard, monſieur de Montmo- 
rency, nephew to the duke of Luxemburgh ; and 
many other perſons of diſtinction. The loſs of the 
allies did not exceed three thouſand men, including 
prince Lewis of Heſſe and Mr. Bentinck, who 
were lain in the engagement. The French gene- 
rals retired with precipitation to Bruſſels, while 
the allies took poſſeſſion of Louvaine, and next 
day encamped at Bethlem. The battle of Ramillies 


was attended with the immediate conqueſt of all 


Brabant. The cities of Louvaine, Mechlin, Bruſ- 
ſels, Antwerp, Ghent, and Bruges, ſubmitted with- 
out reſiſtance, and acknowledged king Charles. 
Oſtend, though ſecured hy a ſtrong garriſon, was 
ſurrendered after a fiege of ten days. Menin, 
eſteemed the moſt finiſned fortification in the 
Netherlands, and guarded by fix thoufand men, 
met with the ſame fate. The garriſon of Dender- 
monde ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war; 
and Aeth ſubmitted on the ſame conditions. The 
French troops were diſpirited. The city of Paris 
was overwhelmed with conſternation : Lewis affec- 
ted to bear his misfortunes with calmneſs and 
compoſure : but, the conſtraint had ſuch an effect 

| upon 
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upon his conſtitution, that his phyſicians thought * ©: 76. 
ir neceſſary to preſcribe frequent bleeding, which | 
he accordingly underwent. At his court no men- 
tion was made of military tranſactions : all was 
ſolemn, ſilent, and reſerved. | 

Had the iſſue of the campaign in Catalonia been The ſiege of 
ſuch as the beginning ſeemed to prognoſticate, the 3 | 
French king might have in ſome meaſure conſoled Englith fleet, 
bimſelf for his diſgraces in the Netherlands. On 
the ſixth day of April king Philip, at the head of 
a numerous army, undertook the ſiege of Bar- 
celona, while the count de Thovlouſe blocked it 
up with a powerful ſquadron. The inhabitants, 
animated by the preſence of king Charles, made a 
vigorous defence; and the garriſon was reinforced 
with ſome troops from Gironne and other places. 
But, after the fort of Montjuic was taken, the 
place was ſo hard preſſed, that Charles ran the 
utmoſt riſque of falling into the hands of the ene- 
my; for, the earl of Peterborough, who had 
marched from Valencia with two thouſand men, 
found it impracticable to enter the city. Never- 
theleſs, he maintained his poſt upon the hills; and 
with ſurpriſing courage and activity kept the be- 
ſiegers in continual alarm. At length, Sir John 
Leake failed from Liſbon with thirty ſhips of the 
line; and on the eighth day of May arrived in ſight 
of Barcelona. The French admiral no ſooner re- 
ceived intelligence of his approach, than he ſer ſail 
for Toulon. In three days after his departure 
king Philip abandoned the ſiege, and retired in 
great diforder, leaving behind his tents, with the 
ſick and wounded. On the fide of Portugal the 
duke of Berwick was left with ſuch an inconſider- 
able force as proved inſufficient to defend the 
frontiers. The earl of Galway, with an army of 
twenty thouſand men, undertook the ſiege of 
Alcantara; and, in three days the garriſon, con- 
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A. c. 1706. ſifting of four thouſand men, were made priſoners 
of war. Then he marched to Placentia, and ad- 
vanced as far as the bridge of Almaras # but the 
Portugueſe would penetrate no farther until they 


ſhould know the fate of Barcelona. When they 
underſtood the ſiege was raiſed, they conſented to 
proceed to Madrid. Philip, gueſſing their inten- 
tion, poſted to that capital, and ſent his queen 
with all his valuable effects, to Burgos, whither he 
followed her in perſon, after having deſtroyed every 
thing that he could not carry away. About the 
latter end of June the earl of Galway entered the 
city without reſiſtance; but, the Spaniards were 
extremely mortified to ſee an army of Portugueſe, 
headed by an heretic, in poſſeſſion of their capital. 
King Charles loitered away his time in Barcelona, 
until his competitor recovered his ſpirits, and re- 
ceived ſuch reinforcements as enabled him to re- 
turn to Madrid, with an army equal to that com- 
manded by the earl of Galway. This general 
made a motion towards Arragon, in order to facili- 
tate his conjunction with Charles, who had ſet out 
by the way of Saragoſſa, where he was acknow- 
ledged as ſovereign of Arragon and Valencia. In 
the beginning of Auguſt he arrived at the Portu- 
gueſe camp, with a ſmall reinforcement ; and, in 
a few days was followed by the earl of Peterbo- 
rough, at the head of five hundred dragoons. 
The two armies were now pretty equal in point of 


number ; but, as each expected further reinforce- 
ments, neither choſe to hazard an engagement. 
The earl of Peterborough, who aſpired to the chief 


command, and hated the prince of Lichtenſtein, 
who enjoyed the confidence of king Charles, re- 
tired in diſguſt; and, embarking on board of an 
Engliſh ſhip of war, ſet fail for Genoa. The Eng- 
liſn fleet continued all the ſummer in the Mediter- 
rannean : they ſecured-Carthagena, which had de, 
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clared for Charles: they took the town of Alicant “ ©: 1708. 
by aſſault, and the caſtle by capitulation. Then 
failing out of the Streights, one ſquadron was de- 
tached to the Weſt- Indies, another ordered to lie 
at Liſbon, and the reſt were ſent home to Eng- 
land. | | ; 

Fortune was not more propitious to the French ggg, 
in Italy than in Flanders. The duke of Vendome a complete 
having been called to aſſume the command in Flan- e Pe 
ders after the battle of Ramillies, the duke of Or- at Turin. 
leans was placed at the head of the army in Pied- 
mont, under the tutorage and direction of the 
marechal de Marſin. They were ordered to be- 
ſiege Turin, which was accordingly inveſted in the 
month of May; and, the operations carried on till 


the beginning of September. Great preparations 


had been made for this ſiege. It was not under- 
taken until the duke of Savoy had rejected all the 


offers of the French monarch, which were ſufficient 


to have ſhaken a prince of leſs courage and forti- 
tude. The duke de la Feuillade having finiſhed 
the lines of circumvallation and contravallation, 
ſent his quarter-maſter general with a trumpet, to 
offer pafſports and a guard for the removal of the 
dutcheſs and her children. The duke of Savoy re- 
plied, that he did not intend to remove his family ; 
and that the marechal might begin to execute his 
maſter's orders whenever he ſhould think fit: but, 
when the ſiege began with uncommon fury, and 
the French fired red-hot balls into the place, 
the two dutcheſſes, with the young prince and 


- princeſſes, quitted Turin, and retired ro Quieraſco, 


trom whence they were conducted through many 
dangers into the territories of Genoa. The duke 
himſelf forſook his capital, in order to put himſelf 
at the head of his cavalry ; and, was purſued from 
place to place by five and forty ſquadrons, under 
the command of the count D'Aubeterre. Not- 

| EE 3 withſtanding 
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A. c. 17056. withſtanding the very noble defence which was 


gay of September the confederates marched up to 


made by the garriton of Turin, who deſtroyed four- 
teen thouſand of the enemy during the courſe of 
the ſiege, the defences were almoſt ruined, their 
ammunition began to fail, and they had no pro- 
ſpect of relief but from prince Eugene, who had 
numberleſs difficulties to encounter before he could 
march to their aſſiſtance. The duke of Vendome, 
before he left Italy, had ſecured all the fords of the 
Adige, the Mincio, and the Oglio, and formed 
ſuch lines and intrenchments as he imagined would 
effectually hinder the Imperial general from arriv- 
ing in time to relieve the city of Turin. But the 
prince ſurmounted all oppoſition, paſſed four great 
rivers in deſpite of the enemy; and reached the 
neighbourhood of Turin on the thirteenth day of 
Auguſt. There being joined by the duke of Sa- 
voy, he paſſed the Po between Montcalier and Ca- 
vignan. On the fifth day of September they took 
a convoy of eight hundred loaded mules : next day 
they paſſed the Doria, and encamped with the right 
on the bank of that river before Pianeſſa, and the 
left on the Stura before the Veneria. The enemy 
were intrenched, having the Stura on their right, the 
Doria on the left, and the conventof capuchins, called 
Notre Dame de la Campagne, in their center. When 
prince Eugene approached Turin, the duke of Or- 
leans propoſed to march out of the intrenchments, 
and give him battle; and this propoſal was ſeconded 
by all the general officers, except Marſin, who, 
finding the duke determined, produced an order 
from the French king, commanding the duke to 
follow the marechal's advice. The court of Ver- 
ſailles was now become afraid of hazarding an en- 


gagement againſt thoſe who had ſo often defeated 


their armies; and this officer had private inſtruc- 
tions to keep within the trenches. On the ſeventh 


the 
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the intrenchments of the French, in eight columns, 
through a terrible fire from forty pieces of artillery, 
and were formed in order of battle within half-can- 
non ſhot of the enemy. Then they advanced to 
the attack with ſurpriſing reſolution, and met with 
ſuch a warm reception as ſeemed to ſtop their pro- 
greſs. Prince Eugene perceiving this check, drew 
his ſword, and putting himſelf at the head of the 
battalions on the left, forced the. intrenchments at 
the firſt charge. The duke of Savoy met with the 
ſame ſucceſs in the center, and on the right near 
Luſcingo. The horſe advanced through the inter- 
vals of the foot, left for that purpoſe; and break- 
ing in with vaſt impetuoſity, completed the confu- 
ſion of the enemy, who were defeated on all hands, 
and retired with precipitation to the other ſide of 
the Po, while the duke of Savoy entered his capi- 
tal in triumph. The duke of Orleans exhibited re- 
peated proofs of the moſt intrepid courage; and re- 
ceived ſeveral wounds in the engagement. Mare- 
chal de Marſin fell into the hands of the victors, 
his thigh being ſhattered with a ball, and died in a 
few hours after the amputation. Of the French 
army about five thouſand men were ſlain on the 
field of battle: a great number of officers, and up- 
wards of ſeven thouſand men were taken, together 
with two hundred and fifty- five pieces of cannon, 
one hundred and eighty mortars, an incredible 
quantity of ammunition, all the tents and baggage, 
five thouſand beaſts of burthen, ten thouſand horſes 


belonging to thirteen regiments of dragoons, and 


the mules of the commiffary-general ſo richly laden, 
that this part of the booty alone was valued at three 
millions of livres. The loſs of the confederates did 


not exceed three thouſand men killed or diſabled in 
the action, beſides about the ſame number of the 


garriſon of Turin, which had fallen ſince the begin- 
ning of the ſiege. This was ſuch a fatal ſtoke to 
Fe4 | the 
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424. HISTORY or ENGLAND. 

A. c. 1796. the intereſt of Lewis, that madame de Maintenon 
would not venture to make him fully acquainted 
with the ſtate of his affaiis. He was told, that the 
duke of Orleans had raiſed the ſiege of Turin at 
the approach of prince Eugene ; but he knew not 
that his own army was defeated and ruined. The 
ſpirits of the French were a little comforted in 
conſequence of an advantage gained about this 
time, by the count de Medavy-grancey, who com- 
manded a body of troops left in the Mantuan ter- 
ritories. He ſurprized the prince of Heſſe in the 
neighbourhood of Caſtighone, and obliged him to 
retire to the Adige with the loſs of two thouſand 
men; but this victory was attended with no con- 
ſequence | in their favour. The duke of Orleans re- 
treated into Dauphine, while the French garriſons 
were driven out of every place they occupied in 
Piedmont and Italy, except Cremona, Valenza, and 
the caſtle of Milan, which were blocked up by the 
confederates. 

— Clouie- Over and above theſe diſaſters which the French 

fails witha ſuſtained in the courſe of this campaign, they were 

reintorce- miſerably alarmed by the project of an invaſion 

Charles from Britain, formed by the marquis de Guiſcard, 


king of 


Sten. Who, actuated by a family diſguſt, had abandoned 
| his o_ try, and become a partiſan of the confede- 
rages...” "Fe was declared a lieutenant- general in 
the emperor's army, and came over to London, 
after having ſettled a correſpondence with the mal- 
contents in the ſouthern parts of France. He in- 
ſinuated himſelf into the friendſhip of Henry St. 
John, ſecretary of war, and other perſons of diſ- 
tinction. His ſcheme of invading France was ap- 
proved by the Britiſh miniſtry ; and he was pro- 
moted to the command of a regiment of dragoons 
deſtined for that ſervice. About eleven thouſand 
men were embarked under the command of earl 
Rivers, with a large train of artillery; and the 
com- 


| ü - 425 
combined ſquadrons, . commanded by Sir Cloude- A. ©: 2700 
| ſley Shovel, ſet ſail Fom Plymouth on the thir- 
teenth day of Auguſt. Next day they were forced 
into Torbay by contrary winds , and there they held 
a council of war to concert their operations, when 
they diſcovered, that Guiſcard's plan was altoge- 
ther chimerical, or at leaſt founded upon ſuch 
flight aſſurances and conjectures, as could not juſ- 
tify their proceeding to execution. An expreſs 
was immediately diſpatched to the admiralty, with 
the reſult of this council; and, in the mean time, 
letters arrived at court from the earl of Galway, 
after his retreat from Madrid to Valencia, ſollicit- 
ing ſuccours with the moſt earneſt intreaties. The 
expedition to France was immediately poſtponed ; 
and Sir Cloudeſley Shovel was ordered to make the 
beſt of his way for Liſbon, there to take ſuch mea- 
ſures as the ſtate of the war in Spain ſhould render 
neceſſary. Guiſcard and his officers being ſet on 
ſhore, the fleet ſailed with the firft fair wind, and 
towards the latter end of October arrived at Liſbon. 
On the twenty-eighth day of the next month the 
king of Portugal died, and his eldeſt fon and ſuc- 
ceſſor being but eighteen years of age, was even 
more than his father influenced by a miniſtry which 
had private connections with the court of Verſailles. 
Nevertheleſs, Sir Cloudeſley Shovel and earl Ri- 
vers, being preſſed by letters from king Charles 
and the earl of Galway, failed to their affiſtance in 
the beginning of January; and on the -twenty- 
eighth arrived at Alicant, from whence the earl of 
Rivers proceeded by land to Valencia, in order to 
aſſiſt at a general council of war. The operations 
of the enſuing campaign being concerted, and the 
army joined by the reinforcement from England, 
earl Rivers diſliking the country, returned with the 
admiral to Liſbon, | | 
Poland 
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A. C. 1706. 


HISTORYor ENGLAND. 
Poland was at length delivered from the preſence 


The king of Of the king of Sweden, who in the beginning of 


Sweden 


marches into 
Saxony. 


The French 
king de- 


September ſuddenly marched through Luſatia into 
Saxony; and in a little time layed that whole elec- 
torate under contribution. Auguſtus being thus 
cut off from all reſource, reſolved to obtain peace 


on the Swede's own terms, and engaged in a ſecret 


treaty for this purpoſe. In the mean time the Poles 
and Muſcovites attacked the Swediſh forces at 
Kaliſh in Great Poland; and by dint of number 
routed them with great ſlaughter. Notwithſtand- 
ing this event, Auguſtus ratified the treaty, by 
which he acknowledged Staniſlaus as true and right- 


ful king of Poland, reſerving to himſelf no more 


than the empty title of ſovereign. The confede- 


rates were not a little alarmed to find Charles in 


the heart of Germany ; and the French court did 
not fail to court his alliance: but he continued on 
the reſerve againſt all their ſollicitations. Then 
they implored his mediation for a peace; and he 
anſwered, that he would interpoſe his good offices, 
as ſoon as he ſhould know they would be agreeable 
to the powers engaged in the grand alliance. 

The pride of Lewis was now humbled to ſuch a 


mands con- degree as might have excited the compaſſion of his 


ferences for 


à peace. 


enemies. He employed the elector of Bavaria to 
write letters in his name to the duke of Marlbo- 
rongh and the deputies of the ſtates-general, con- 
taining propoſals for opening a congreſs. He 
had already tampered with the Dutch, in a memo- 
rial preſented by the marquis D'Allegre. He like- 
wiſe beſought the pope to interpoſe in his behalf. 
He offered to cede either Spain and the Welt-ln- 
dies, or Milan, Naples, and Sicily to king Charles; 


to give up a barrier for the Dutch in the Nether- 


lands; and to indemnify the duke of Savoy for the 
ravages that had been committed in his dominions. 
| | Though 
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the confederates, as might ſhake the baſis of their 
union. His hope was not altogether diſappointed. 
The court of Vienna was ſo much alarmed at the 
offers he had made, and the reports circulated by 
his emiſſaries, that the emperor reſolved to make 


himſelf maſter of Naples, before the allies ſhould 


have it in their power to cloſe with the propoſals 


of France. This was the true motive of his con- 


cluding a treaty with Lewis in the ſucceeding 


winter, by which the Milaneſe was entirely evacuat- 


ed, and the French king at liberty to employ thoſe 
troops in making ftrong efforts againſt the con- 
federates in Spain and the Netherlands. The 
Dutch were intoxicated with ſucceſs, and their pen- 


ſionary Heinſius intirely influenced by the duke of 


Marlborough, who found his account in the con- 


tinuance of the war, which at once gratified his ava- 


rice and ambition; for all his great qualities were 
obſcured by the ſordid paſſion of accumulating 


wealth. During the whole war the allies never had 


ſuch an opportunity as they now enjoyed, to bridle 
the power of France effectually, and ſecure the 


liberties of the empire ; and indeed, if their real 


deſign was to eſtabliſh an equal balance between 
the houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon, it could not 
have been better effected than by dividing the Spa- 
niſh monarchy between theſe two potentates, The 
acceſſion of Spain, with all its appendages, to either, 
would have deſtroyed the equilibrium which the 
allies propoſed to eſtabliſh. But, other motives 
contributed to a continuation of the war. The 
powers of the confederacy were fired with the am- 
bition of making conqueſts ; and England in par- 
ticular thought herſelf intitled to an indemnifica 
tion for the immenſe ſums ſhe had expended. Ani- 


mated by theſe concurring conſiderations, queen 


Anne 


427 


Though his real aim was peace, yet he did not de- A. C. 18 
ſpair of being able to excite ſuch jealouſies among 
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A. C. 1705. Anne and the ftates-general rejected the offers of 
France; and declared, that they would not enter 
into any negotiation for peace, except in concert 
VMuith their allies. 5 

Meetingof The Tories of England began to meditate 
parliament, ſchemes of oppoſition againſt the duke of Marlbo- 
rough. They looked upon him as a ſelfiſh noble- 
man, who- ſacrificed the intereſt of the nation in 
protracting a ruinous war for his own private ad- 
vantage. They ſaw their country oppreſſed with 

an increaſing load of taxes, which they apprehend- 

ed would in alittle time become an intolerable bur- 
den; and they did not doubt but at this period 
ſuch terms might-be obtained as would fully an- 
ſwer the great purpoſe of the confederacy. This, 
indeed, was the prevailing opinion among all the 
ſenſible people of the nation, who were not parti- 
cularly intereſted in the proſecution of the war, 
either by being connected with the general, or in 
ſome ſhape employed in the management of the 
finances. The Tories were likewiſe inſtigated by 

a party-ſpirit againſt Marlborough, who, by means 

of his wife, was in full poſſeſſion of the queen's 
confidence, and openly patronized the Whig tac- 

tion. But, the attention of people in general was 

now turned upon the Scottiſh parliament, which 
took into conſideration the treaty of union lately 
concluded between the commiſſioners of both king- 
doms. On the third day of October the duke of 
Queenſberry, as high commiſſioner, produced the 
queen's letter, in which ſhe exprefſed her hope, 
that the terms of the treaty would be acceptable to 

her parliament of Scotland. She ſaid, an intire and 
perfect union would be the ſolid foundation of a 
laſting peace: it would ſecure their religion, liber- 

ty, and property, remove the animoſities that pre- 
vailed among themſelves, and the jealouſies that 
ſubſiſted between the two nations. It would in- 
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creaſe their ſtrength, riches, and commerce: the A. C. 1795, 
whole iſland would be joined in affection, and free 
from all apprehenſion of different intereſts: it would 
be enabled to reſiſt all its enemies, ſupport the pro- 
teſtant intereſt every where, and maintain the li- 
berties of Europe. She renewed her aſſurance of 
maintaining the government of their church; and 
told them, that now they had an opportunity of 
taking ſuch ſteps as might be neceſſary for its ſe- 
curity after the union. She demanded the neceſ- 
ſary ſupplies. She obſerved, that the great ſuc- 
cels with which God Almighty had bleſſed her 
arms, afforded the nearer proſpect of a happy peace, 
with which they would enjoy the full advantages of 
this union; that they had no reaſon to doubt but 
the parliament of England would do all that ſhould 
be neceſſary on their part, to confirm the union; 
and ſhe recommended calmneſs and unanimity in 
deliberating on this great and weighty affair, of 
ſuch conſequence to the whole iſland of Great- 
Britain. | 
Hitherto the articles of the union had been in- Y'9entor- 
duſtriouſly concealed from the knowledge of the the uniou. 
people : but, the treaty being recited in parlia- 
ment, and the particulars divulged, ſuch a flame was 
kindled thro' the whole nation, as had not appeared 
ſince the reſtoration, The Cavaliers or Jacobites 
had always foreſeen, that this union would extin- 
guiſh all their hopes of a revolution in favour of a 
pretender. The nobility found themſelves degrad- 
ed in point of dignity and influence, by being ex- 
cluded from their ſeats in parliament. The tradin 
part of the nation beheld their commerce ſaddled : 
- with heavy duties and reſtrictions, and conſidered 
2 the privilege of trading to the Engliſh plantations 
as a precarious and uncertain proſpect of advan- 
tage. The barons or gentlemen were exaſperated 
at a coalition, by which their parliament was anni- 
| hilated, 
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A. O. 1756. hilated, and their credit deſtroyed. The people in 


general exclaimed, that the dignity of their crown 
was betrayed : that the independency of their na- 
tion had fallen a facrifice to treachery and corrup- 
tion: that whatever conditions might be ſpeciouſly 
offered, they could not expect they would be ob- 
ſerved by a parliament in which the Engliſh had 
ſuch a majority. They exaggerated the dangers to 
which the conſtitution of their church would be 
expoſed from a bench of biſhops, and a parliament 
of epiſcopalians. This conſideration alarmed the 
preſbyterian miniſters to ſuch a degree, that they 
employed all their power and credit in waking the 
reſentment of their hearers againſt the treaty, which 
produced an univerſal ferment among all ranks of 
people. Even the moſt rigid puritans joined the 
cavaliers in expreſſing their deteſtation of the union; 
and, laying aſide their mutual animoſities, promiſed 
to co-operate in oppoſing a meaſure ſo ignominious 
and prejudicial to their country. In parliament the 
oppoſition was' headed by the dukes of Hamilton 
and Athol, and the marquis of Annandale. The 
firſt of theſe noblemen had wavered ſo much in his 
conduct, that it is difficult to aſcertain his real poli- 
tical principles. He was generally ſuppoſed to fa- 
vour the claim of the pretender ; but he was afraid 
of embarking too far in his cauſe, and avoided vio- 
lent meaſures in the diſcuſſion of this treaty, leſt he 
ſhould incur the reſentment of the Engliſh parlia- 
ment, and forfeit the eſtate he poſſeſſed in that 
kingdom. Athol was more forward in his profeſ- 
fions of attachment to the court of St. Germain's; 
but, he had leſs ability, and his zeal was ſuppoſed 
to have been inflamed by reſentment againſt the 
miniſtry. ' The debates upon the different articles 
of the treaty were carried on with great heat and 
vivacity; and many ſhrewd arguments were uſed 
againſt this ſcheme of an incorporating union. One 
member 
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member affirmed, that it would furniſh a handle &. e. 1706. 
to any aſpiring prince to overthrow the liberties of | 
all Britain; for, if the parliament of Scotland could 
alter, or rather ſubvert its conſtitution, this cir- 
cumſtance might be a precedent for the parha- 
ment of Great-Britain to aſſume the ſame power: 
that the repreſentatives for Scotland would, from 
their poverty, depend upon thoſe who poſſeſſed the 
means of corruption; and, having expreſſed ſo | 
little concern for the ſupport of their own conſtitu- | 
tion, would pay very little regard to that of any = 
other. What! (ſaid the duke of Hamilton) 7 
% ſhall we in half an hour give up what our fore- | 
<« fathers maintained with their lives and fortunes | b 
“ for many ages? Are here none of the deſcen- = 
« dants of thoſe worthy patriots, who defended * 
« the liberty of their country againſt all invaders; | 
«© who aſſiſted the great king Robert Bruce to | 
<< reſtore the conſtitution, and revenge the falſhood 
<« of England and uſurpation of Baliol ? Where are 
the Douglaſſes and Campbells? Where are the 
<« peers, where are the barons, once the bulwark 

of the nation? Shall we yield up the ſovereignty 

and independency of our country, when we are 

commanded by thoſe we repreſent, to preſerve 

the ſame, and aſſured of their aſſiſtance to ſup- 

e port us.” The duke of Athol proteſted againſt 

an incorporating union, as contrary to the honour, 

intereſt, fundamental laws, and conſtitution of the 

kingdom of Scotland, the birthright of the peers, 

the rights and privileges of the barons and bo- 

== roughs, and to the claim of right, property, and 

= liberty of the ſubjects. To this proteſt nineteen 

peers and forty ſix commoners adhered. The earl 
marechal entered a proteſt, importing, that no 
perſon being ſucceſſor to the crown of England 
ſhould inherit that of Scotland, without ſuch pre- 
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4. C. 1706. yious limitations as might ſecure the honour and 
ſovereignty of the Scottiſh crown and kingdom, 
the frequency and power of parliament, the reli. 
gion, liberty, and trade of the nation, from Eng- 
liſh or any foreign influence. He was ſeconded by 
ſix and forty members. With regard to the third 
article of the union, ſtipulating, that both king- 

doms ſhould be repreſented by one and the ſame 
parliament, the country-party obſerved, that by 
aſſenting to this expedient, they did in effect ſink 
their own conſtitution, while that of England un- 
derwent 'no alteration : that in all nations there 
are fundamentals which no power whatever can 
alter: that the rights and privileges of parliament 
being one of theſe fundamentals among the Scots, 
no parliament, or any other power. could. ever 
legally prohibit the meeting of parliaments, or de- 
prive any of the three eſtates of its right of fitting 
or voting in parliament, or give up the rights and 
privileges of parliament: but, that by this treaty 
the parliament of Scotland was intirely abrogated, 
its rights and privileges ſacrificed, and thoſe of the 
Engliſh parliament ſubſtituted in their place. They 
argued, that though'the legiſlative power in par- 
liament was regulated and determined by a ma- 
Jority of voices; yet the giving up the conſtitution, 
with. the rights and privileges of the nation, was 
not ſubject to ſuffrage, being founded on dominion 
and property: and therefore could not be legally 
ſurrendered without the conſent of every perſon who 
had a right to elect, and be repreſented in parliament. 
They affirmed, that the obligation layed on the 
Scottiſh members to reſide ſo long in London, in 
attendance on the Britiſh parliament, would drain 
Scotland of all its money, impoveriſh the members, 
and ſubject them to the temptation of being cor. 
rupted. Another proteſt was entered by the mar- 
| Auis 
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quis of Annandale againſt an incorporating union, &. C. 1768. RF! 
as being odious to the people, ſubverſive of the : if 
conſtitution, ſovereignty, and claim of right, and 
threatening ruin to the church as by law eftabliſh- 
ed. Fifty-two members joined in this proteſta- 
tion. Almoſt every article produced the moſt in- 
flammatory diſputes. The lord Belhaven enume- 
rated the miſchiefs which would attend the union, 
in a pathetic ſpeech that drew tears froin the au- 
dience, and is at this day looked upon, as a pro- 
phecy by great part of the Scottiſh nation. Ad- 
dreſſes againſt the treaty were preſented to parlia- 
ment by the convention of boroughs, the commil- 
ſioners of the general aſſembly, the company trad- 
ing to Africa and the Indies, as well as from ſeve- i 
ral ſhires, ſtewartries, boroughs, towns, and pa- | 
riſhes, in all the different parts of the kingdom, 
without diſtinction of Whig or Tory, epiſcopalian 
or preſbyterian. The earl of Buchan for the 
peers, Lockhart of Carnwath for the barons, Sir 
Walter Stuart in behalf of the peers, barons, and 
boroughs ; the earls of Errol and Mareſchal for 
themſelves, as high-conſtable and earl-marſhal of 
the kingdom, proteſted ſeverally againſt the treaty 
of union. | | 
While this oppoſition raged within doors, the in ge | 
reſentment of the people roſe to tranſports of fury averſe to the | 
and revenge. The more rigid preſbyterians, . 
known by the name of Cameronians, choſe officers, 
formed themſelves into regiments, provided horſes, 
arms, and ammunition, and marching to Dumfries, 
burned the articles of the union at the market- 
croſs, juſtifying their conduct in a public declara- 
tion. They made a tender of their attachment ta 
duke Hamilton, from whom they received encou- 
ragement in ſecret. They reconciled themſelves 
to the epiſcopalians and the cavaliers. They reſolv- 
ed to take the route to Edinburgh, and diffolve 
Nun. XC. Ff the 
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n 
likelihood he was actuated by prudential mo- 
tives. He alledged, in his own excuſe, that the 
nation was not in'a condition to carry on 
ſuch an enterprize, eſpecially as the Engliſh had 
al eady detached troops to the border, and might 
in a few days waft oyer a conſiderable reinforce- 
ment from Holland. During this commotion 
among the Cameronians, the cities of Edinburgh 
and Glaſgow were filled with tumults. Sir Patrick 
Johnſton provoſt of Edinburgh, who had been one 
of the commiſſioners for the union, was beſieged 
in his own houſe by the populace, and would have 
been torn in pieces, had not the guards diſperſed 
the multitude. The privy- council iſſued a procla- 
mation againſt riots, commanding all perſons to re- 
tire from the ſtreets whenever the drum ſhould 
beat ; ordering the guards to fire upon thoſe who 
ſhould diſobey this command, and indemnifying 
them from all proſecution for maiming or ſlaying the 
lieges. Theſe guards were placed all round the houſe 
in which the peers and commons were aſſembled, 
and the council received the thanks of the parlia- 
ment for having thus provided for their ſafety. Not- 
withſtanding theſe precautions of the government, 
the commiſſioner was conſtantly ſaluted with the 
curſes and imprecations of the people as he paſſed 
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attendants wounded with ſtones as they fat by him 
in the coach, ſo that he was obliged to paſs through 
the ſtreets at full gallop. 1 74 
Againſt all this national fury, the dukes of 
Queenſberry and Argyle, the earls of Montroſe, 
Seafield, and Stair, and the other noblemen at 
tached to the union, acted with equal prudence and 
_ reſolution. They argued ſtrenuouſly againſt the 
objections that were ſtarted in the houſe, They 
magnified the advantages that would accrue to the 
kingdom from. the privilege of trading to the Eng- 
liſh plantations, and being protected in their com- 
merce by a powerful navy; as well as from the 
excluſion of a popiſh pretender, who they knew 
was odious to the nation in general. They found 
means, partly by their promiſes, and partly by 
corruption, to bring over the earls of Roxburgh 
and Marchmont, with the whole ſquadrone, who 
had hitherto been unpropitious to the court. They 
diſarmed the reſentment of the clergy, by promot- 
ing an act to be inſerted in the union, declaring the 
preſbyterian diſcipline to be the only governiment 
of the church of Scotland, unalterable in all ſuc- 
ceeding times, and a fundamental article of the 
treaty. They ſoothed the African company with 
the proſpect of being iudemnified for the loſſes 
they had ſuſtained. They amuſed individuals with 
the hope of ſharing the reſt of the equivalent. 
They employed emiſſaries to allay the ferment 
among the Cameronians, and diſunite them from 
the cavaliers, by canting, praying, and demon- 
trating the abſurdity, ſinfulneſs, and danger of ſuch 
a coalition. Theſe remonſtrances were reinforced 
by the ſum of twenty thouſand pounds, which the 
queen privately lent to the Scottiſh treaſury, and 
which was now diſtributed by the miniſtry in ſuch 
a manner as might beſt conduce to the ſucceſs of 
Ff 2 the 
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along: his guards were pelted; and ſome of his A ©. 2508. 


which is 

nevertheleſs 
confirmed in 
their parlia- 
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on the queen at Kenſington, from whom he met 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


A. C. ves. the treaty. By theſe practices they diminiſhed, 
has h they could not 


nlence,, the clamour of the 
„and obtained a conſiderable majority in 
ks which outvoted all oppoſition. Not 


but that the duke of Queenſberry at one time de- 


ired of ſucceeding, and being in continual ap- 
Prehenſion for his life, expreſſed a deſire of ad. 
journing the parliament, till by time and good 
management he ſhould be able to remove thoſe 
difficulties that then ſeemed to be unſurmountable. 
But the lord treaſurer Godolphin, ho foreſaw that 
the meaſure would be intirely loſt by delay, and Was 
no judge of the difficulties, inſiſted upon his pro- 
b ceeding. It was at this period that he remitted the 
money, and gave directions for having forces ready 
at a call both. ; in England and Ireland. At length 
the*Scotriſh parliament approved and ratiicd all 
the articles 11 thequnion, with ſome ſmall variation. 
Then they Irepared an act for regulating the clec- 
Zen of the fi ixteen peers and forty-five commoners 


do repreſent. Scotland in the Britiſh parliament. 
0 This being touched with the ſceptre, the three eſ- 
dates proceeded to elect their repreſentatives. The 
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| portance to 2 coun. 
& by OG: 7 4 5 the great purpoſe 

the court, he ſet out for London, in the neigh- 
bourhood of* which he was met by above forty 
noblemen in their coaches, and about four hundred 
gentlemen on horſeback. Next day he waited up- 
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with a very gracious SIT RS (42 BER there, i 19.2 Ce 1706, 
not another inſtance upon record of a miniſtiy's 
having carried à point of this importance againſt 
fuch a violent torrent of oppoſition, and contrary 
to the general ſenſe and inclination of a whole ex- 
aſperated people. T he Scots were perſuaded oh 
their trade would be deſtroyed, their nation 
preſſed, and their country ruined, in conſe! quence 
of the union with England; and indeed cer 0 
nion was ſupported by very plauſible argumen 

The majority of both nations believed that the 
treaty 98010“ produce violent cofivulfions, or at 
beſt prove ineffectual. But we now ſee it has been 
attended with none of the calamities that were 
prognoſticated; that it quietly took effect, and 
filly anſwered all the purpoſes fot which it was in- 
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retided.” Hence We may learn; that many grear 


ma ot 
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difficulties are furmounted, becauiſe chey are 
ſeen by thoſe who direct the operation and tl 
many ſchemes which theory deems npractiea e, 
wil Jet ſucceed in the experitient2)X7 -77 70.0005 
The Engliſn parliament aſſenibling'on' tlie thörd Proceeiines 

day of December, the queen, in her "Tpeech ions 

both houſes, congratulated them oh the Servus ment. 
ſucceſſes of her arms. She deèſired the commons 

would grant ſuch ſupplits as friglit enable her to 
improve the advantages of this ſucceſsful campaign. 

She told them that the treaty of unich, as conclud- 
ed by the commiffioners of both kingdoms, was at 

that time under the conſidetatioff of the Scottifh _ 
parliament; and ſhe recommetided' diſpatch in the 

public affairs, that both friends and enemies might 

be convinced of the" firmneſs and vigour of their 
proceedings. The parliament was perfectly well diſ- 

poſed to comply with all her majeſty's requeſts. 

Warm addreſſes were preſented by both houfes. 


| 4 Then they p roceeded to the conſideration of the 
apply, "wo Tails examined the eſtimates in Jets 
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A. c. 1506.than a week, voted near fix millions for the ſervice 
of the enſuing year. Nevertheleſs, in examining 
the accounts, ſome objections aroſe. They found 
that the extraordinary ſupplies for the ſupport of 
king Charles of Spain, amouated to eight hundred 
thouſand pounds more than'the ſums | provided by 
parliament. Some members argued that very ill 

_ conſequences might enſue, if a miniſtry could thus 
run the nation in n debt, and expect the parliament 
ſhould pay the money. The courtiers anſwered, 

that if any thing had been raiſed without neceſſity, 
or ill applied, it was reaſonable that thoſe who were 
in fault ſhould be puniſhed : but, as this expence 
was incurred to improve advantages at a time when 
the occaſion could not be communicated to par- 
liament, the miniſtry was rather to be applauded 
for their zeal, than condemned for their liberality. 
The queſtion being put, the majority voted that 
thoſe ſums had been expended for the preſervation 
of the duke of Savoy, for the intereſt of king 
Charles againſt the common enemy, and for the 
fatety and | honour of the nation. When the ſpea- 
ker preſented the money-bills, he told her, that as 
the glorious victory obtained by the dyke of Marl. 
borough at Ramillies was fought before it could 
be ſuppoſed the armies were in the field, ſo it was 
no leſs ſurprifing that the commons had granted 
ſupplies to her majeſty, before the enemy could well 
know that the parliament was ſitting. The gene- 
ral was again honoured with the thanks of both 
houſes. The lords, in an addreſs, beſought the 
queen to ſettle his honours on his poſterity, An 
act was paſſed for this purpoſe : and, in purſuance 
of another 2ddreſs from the commans, a penſion of 
five thouſand pounds out of the poſt office was ſet- 
tled upon him and his deſcendants. The lords and 
commons having adjourned themſelves to the laſt 
gay of December, the queen cloſed the year with 
triumphal 
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triumphal proceſſions. As the ſtandards and colours 4 C. 1706. 
taken at Blenheim had been placed in Weſtmin- 
ſtee-hall, ſo now thoſe that had been brought from 

the field of Ramillies were put up in Guildhall, as 
trophies of that victory. About this time, the earls - 

of Kent, Lindſay, and Kingſton, were raiſed to the 

rank of marquiſſes. Tne lords Wharton, Poulet, 
Godolphin, Cholmondeley, were created earls; 

lord Walden, ſon and heir apparent to the earl of 
Suffolk, obtained the title of earl of Bindon; the 
lord-keeper Cowper and Sir Thomas Pelham were 

ennob led as barons. 8 
The parliament being aſſembled after their ſhort The com- 
receſs, the earl of Nottingham moved for an ad- . 5 
dreſs to the queen, deſiring her majeſty would or- articles of 
der the proceedings of the commiſſioners for the e. 
union, as well as thoſe of the Scottiſn parliament 

on the ſaid ſubject, to be laid before them. He 

was ſeconded by the duke of Buckingham and the 

earl of Rocheſter; and anſwered by the earl of 
Godolphin, who told them they needed not doubt 

but that her majeſty would communicate thoſe pro- 
ceedings, as ſoon as the Scottiſh parliament ſhould 

have diſcuſſed the ſubject of the union. The lords 
Wharton, Somers, and Hallifax, obſerved, that 

it was for the honour of the nation that the treaty 

of union ſhould firſt come ratified from the parlia- 

ment of Scotland; and that then, and not before, 

it would be a proper time for the lords to take it 

into conſideration. On the twenty-eighth-day of 
January, the queen in perſon told both houſes, 

that the treaty of union, with ſome additions and 
alterations, was ratified by an act of the Scottiſh 
parhament : that ſhe had ordered it to be laid be- 

fore them, and hoped it would meet with their 
concurrence and approbation. 'She deſired the 
commons would provide for the payment of the 
equivalent, in caſe the treaty ſhould be approved. 

| | Fi 4 She 
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4 C.1of4 She: pbſerved to both houſes; that now they had 
an / opportunity of putting the laſt hand to a happy 
union of the two kingdoms; and that ſhe ſhould 
lool upon it as a particular happineſs, if this great 
work, which had been ſo often artempted without 

ſucceſs, could be brought to perfection in her 
reign. When the commons formed themſelves 
into a committee of the whole houſe, to deliberate 
on the articles of the union, and the Scottiſſi act of 
ratification, the Tery party, which was very weak 
in that aſſembly, began to ſtart ſome objections. 
Sir John Packington diſapproved of this incorpo- 
rating union, which he likened to a marriage with 
@& woman againſt her conſent. He faid it was an 
union carried on by corruption and bribery within 
doors, by force and violence without: that the pro- 
moters of it had baſely betrayed their truſt, in giv- 
ing up their independent conſtitution, and he 
would leave it th the judgment of the houfe, to 
conſider whether or no men of ſuch principles were 
fit to be admitted into their houſe of repreſentatives. 
He obſerved, that her majeſty, by the coronation- 
oath, was obliged to maintain the church of Eng- 
land as by law eſtablifned, and likewiſe bound by 
the ſame oath to defend the preſbyterian kirk of 
Scotland in one and the ſame kingdom. Now (faid 
he) after this union is in force, who ſhall adminiſter 
this Oath to her majeſty ett 18 not the buſineſs of 
the Scots, who are incapable of it, and no well⸗ 
wiſhers to the church of England. It is then only 
the part of the biſhops to do it; and can it be ſup- 
poſed that theſe reverend perſons will, or can act a 
thing ſo contrary to their own order and inſtitution, 
as thus: to promote the eſtahliſnment of the preſpy- 
terian church-· government in the united kingdom. 
He added, that the church of England being eſ- 
tabliſhed jure divino, and the Scots pretending that 
the kirk was alſo jure divino, he could not tell how 
e two 
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two nations that claſhed in ſo eſſential a point could A.. 25056 
unite: he therefore thought it proper to conſult 
the con vocation about this critical point. A motion 
was made, that the firſt article of the treaty, —— 
implies a peremptory agreement to an incorporat- 
ing — be poſtponed: and that the houſe 
ſhould proceed to the conſideration of the terms of 
the intended union, contained in the other articles. 
This propoſal being rejected, ſomè Tory members 
quitted the houſe; and all the articles were exa- 
mined and approved without further oppoſition. 
The Whigs were ſo eager in the proſecution of this 
point, that they proceeded in a very ſuperficial 
manner, and in ſuch precipitation as furniſhed their 
enemies with a plauſible pretence to affirm that 
they had not conſidered the treaty with the coolneſs 
and deliberation which an affair of this importance 
requined.: floh T 13557 , 05 
Before the lords began to inveſtigate the articles The lords 
of the union, they, at the inſtance of the archbiſhop 225 . U 
of Canterbury, brought in a bill for the ſecutity curity of the 
of the church of England, to be inſerted as à pin tf 
fundamental and eſſential part of that treat. It Arguments 
paſſed; through both houſes without oppoſition, e it 
and received the royal affent; On the fifteenth of the union. 
day of February, the debates concerning the union 
began in the houſe of lords, the queen being pre- 
ſent, and the biſhop of Sarum chairman of the 
committee. The earls of Rocheſter, Angleſey, 
and Nottingham, argued againſt the union; as 
did the biſnop of Bath and Wells. Lord 'Haver- 
ſham, in a premeditated harrangue, ſaid the quell 
tion was, Whether two nations independent in 
their ſovereignties, that had their diſtinct laws and 
intereſts, their different forms of worſhip, church- 
8 and order, ſhould be united into one 
kingdom? He ſuppoſed it an union made up of 
ſo many miſmatched pieces, of ſuch jarring incon- 
503 | gruous 
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442 HISTORY Or ENGLAND. 
a. c. 1306. gruous ingredients, that ſnould it ever take effect, 
it would carry the neceſſary conſequences of a ſtand- 5 
ing power and force, to keep them from falling 
aſunder and breaking in pieces every moment. 
He repeated what had been faid by lord Bacon, 
that a unity pieced up by direct admiſſion of con- 
trarieties in the fundamental points of it, is like 
the toes of Nebuchadnezzar's image, which were 
made of iron and clay: they may cleave together, 
but would never incorporate. He diſſented from 
the union for the fake of the good old Engliſn con. 
ſtitution, in which he dreaded' ſome alteration 
from the additional weight of ſixty one Scottiſh 
members, and theſe too returned by a Scottiſh 
privy- council. He took notice; that above one 
Hundred Scottiſn peets, and as many commons, 
were excluded from fitting and voting in parlia- 
ment, though they had as much right of inheri- 
rance to ſit "there, as any Engliſh'peer had of ſit- 
ting in the parllament of England. He expreſſed 
his apprehenſion of this precedent; and aſked 
what ſecurity any peer of England had for his right 
and privilege of peerage, which thoſe lords had 
not? He ſaid, if the biſhops would weaken their 
own cauſe, fo far as to give up the two great points 
of epiſcopal ordination and confirmation; if they 
would approve and ratify the act for ſecuring the 
preſbyterian church- government in Scotland, as 
the true proteſtant religion and putity of worſhip ; 
they muſt give up that which had been contended 
for between them and the preſbyterians for thirty 
years; and been defended by the greateſt and moſt 
learned men in the church of England. He objec- 
ted to the exempting articles, by which heritable 
offices and ſupertorities were reſerved. He affirm- 
ed that the union was contrary to the ſenſe of the 
Scottiſh nation: that the murmurs of the people 
had been ſo loud as to fill the whole kingdom; and 
10 


ſo bold as to reach even to the doors of the parha- 4. C. 708. 
ment: that the parliament itſelf had ſuſpended 
their beloved clauſe in the act of ſecurity for arm- 
ing the people: that the government had iſſued a 
prochmation, pardoning all ſlaughter, bloodſhed, 
and maiming, committed upon thoſe who ſhould 
be found in tumults. From theſe circumſtances he 
concluded, that the Scottiſh nation was averſe to 
an incorporating union, which he looked upon as 
One of the moſt dangerous experiments to both na- 
tions. The lord, North and Grey complained of 
the ſmall and unequal proportion of the land- tax 
impoſed upon Scotland. The earl of Nottingham 
ſaid it was highly unreaſonable that the Scots, who 
were hy the treaty, let into all the branches of the 
Engliſh trade, and payed fo little towards the ex- 
pence, of the government, ſhould moreover have 
uchi a round ſum hy way of equiyalent. The ſame 
topics were inſiſted upon by the lords North and 
Grey ” Guernſey, 3. Granville, 7 Stowell, and Abing- 
don. The earl of Nottingham, after having op- 
poſed every artiele ſeparately, concluded with words 
to this effect, As Sir John Maynard ſaid to the 
jate king at the revolution, that having buried 
all his cotemporaries in Weſtminſter-hall, he was 
afraid, if his majeſty had not come in that very 
“ juncture of time, he might have likewiſe out- 
lived the very jaws; ſo, if this union do pals, as 
T have no reaſon; to doubt but it will, I may 
„ juſtly affirm I have out- lived all the laws, and the 
every conſtitution: of England; I therefore pray 
* to God to avert the dire effects which may pro- 
5s bably. enſue, from ſuch an incorporating union.“ | 
Theſe arguments and objections were anſwered which, 
by the lord: treaſurer Godolphin, the earls of Sun- gm. 
derland and Wharton, the lords Townſhend, Hal- <4 by act of 
lifax, and Somers, the biſhops of Oxford, Nor- vn. 
wich, and Sarum. They obſerved, that ſucn an 
pie 15 | important 
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4. c. js. important meaſure could not be effected without 


ſome inconveniencies; but that theſe ought to be 


borne in conſideration of the greatneſs of the ad- 
vantage 3 that the cet Gauge ia which the 


church was expoſed arofe from France and popery; 
and this union would effectually ſecure it againſt 
thefe evils: that Scotland lay on the weakeſt fide 


of England, which could not be defended' but by 
an expenſive army. Should a war break out be- 


tween the two nations, and Scotland be conquered, 


yet even in that caſe it would be neceſſary to keep 
it under with a ſtanding army, which any enterprit- 
ing prince might model for his ambitious purpoſes, 


and joining with the Scots,  enſlave his Engliſh do- 


minions: that any union after a conqueſt would be 
compulſive, conſequently of ſhort duration; where- 


as now it was voluntary: that with regard to ec- 
clefiaftical affairs, all heats and animoſities might 
be allayed by ſoft and gentle management. The 
cantons of Switzerland, though they profeſſed dif- 
ferent religions, were yet uflited in one general 
body; and the diet of Germany was compoſed of 
princes and ſtates, among whom three different 
perſuaſions prevaĩled ; ſo that two ſorts of diſcipline 
might very well fubfiſt under one legiſlature. If 
there was any danger on either fide, it threatened 


the Scots much more than the Engliſtr, as five 
hundred and thirteen members would certainly be 
too hard for forty five; and in the houſe of lords, 
ſix and twenty biſhops would always preponderate 


againſt fixteen peers from Scotland. Not withſtand- 
ing alt the oppoſition made by the lords of the Tory 
intereſt, every article was approved by a great ma- 
Jority, though not without à good number of pro- 
teſtations; and a hill of ratification was prepared in 
the lower houſe by Sir Simon Harcourt the ſollici- 
tor-general, in ſuch an artful manner as to prevent 
all debate. All the articles, as they paſſed in _— 
ALI WV A. 5 
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thoſe who were deſirous of ſtarting, new difficulties, Hit of 


, F Ba ; we wh h. 
was barely matter of fact; and they had not ſtrength Condor 


ent. the general enacting clauſe. the dutcheſs 
ſufficient to oppoſe the general enacting clauſe, the duchs 
rough, 


ſuch zeal, that it paſſed by a majority of one hun- Lockhart: 


i 4 | 9105 4 FART A A. c. 1707. 
did not take place till the firſt 


* a FThe parlia- 


of May, a great number of traders in both king- mentreviv- 


doms reſolved to make advantage of this interval, © b. bro. 


clamation, 
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& C, 1707, would be a free intercourſe between the two na- 


tions. Some of the miniſters had embarked in this 
fraudulent deſign, which alarmed the merchants of 


England to ſuch a degree, that they preſented a 
remonſtrance to the commons. e 


immediately taken in the houſe againſt thele | 


tices, and a bill was prepared; but the lords by 
prehending that it in ſome meaſure infringed the 
articles of the union, and that it might give um- 
brage to the Scottiſn nation, it was dropped. The 
frauds had been in a good meaſure prevented by 
the previous reſolutions of the houſe, and the firſt 
day of May was now at hand; fo that the bill was 


thought unneceſſary. On the twenty- fourth day 


of April, the queen prorogued the parliament, 
after having given them to underſtand, that ſhe 
would continue by proclamation the lords and 
commons already aſſe mbled, as members in the 
firſt Britiſn parliament on the part of England, 
purſuant to the power veſted in her by the acts of 
parliament of both kingdoms, ratifying the treaty 
of union. The parliament was accordingly revived 
by proclamation, and another iſſued to 6onvoke the 
firſt parliament of Great Britain for the twenty- 
third day of October. The Scots repaired to Lon- 
don, where they were well received by the queen, 
who beſtowed the title of duke on the earls of Rox- 
burgh and Montroſe. She likewiſe granted a com- 
miſſion for a new privy-council in that kingdom, 
to be in force till the next ſeſſion of parliament, 
that the nation might not be diſguſted by too ſud- 
den an alteration of outward appearances. The 
firſt day of May was appointed as a day of public 
thankſgiving ; and congratulatory addreſſes were 
ſent up from all parts of England : but the uni- 
verſity of Oxford prepared no compliment ; and 
the Scots were wholly ſilent on this occaſion. 55 

In 
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In the courſe. of this ſeſſion the commons, in an 4 ©: 1797+ 

addreſs to the queen, deſired ſhe: would reſettle the The queen 

iſlands of St. Chriſtopher's and Nevis in the Weſt- aieneg to 2 

Indies, which had been ravaged by the enemy. Muſovite 

They likewiſe reſolved, That an humble addreſs _—_ 

ſhould be preſented to her majeſty, praying, ſhe 

would concert meaſures for ſupprefling a body of 

pyrates who had made a ſettlement on the iſland of 

Madagaſcar, as alſo for recovering and preſerving 

the antient poſſeſſions, trade, and fiſhery in New- 

foundland. The French refugees likewiſe deliver- 

ed a remonſtrance to the queen, recapitulating the 

benefits which the perſecuted proteſtants in France 

had reaped from the aſſiſtance of her royal proge- 

nitors, acknowledging their own happineſs in liv- 

ing under her gentle government, among a people 

by whom they had been ſo kindly entertained when 

driven from their native country; and imploring 

her majeſty's interpoſition and good offices in fa- 

vour of their diſtreſſed and perſecuted brethren 

abroad. She graciouſly. received this addreſs, de- 

claring, ſhe had always great compaſſion for the 

unhappy circumſtances of the proteſtants in France: 

that ſhe would communicate her thoughts on this 

ſubject to her allies: and ſhe expreſſed her hope 

that ſuch meaſures might be taken as ſhould effec- 

tually anſwer the intent of their petition. In the 

month of May ſhe granted an audience to an am- 
baſſador extraordinary from the czar of Muſcovy, 

Pho delivered a letter from his maſter, containing 

complaints of king Auguſtus, who had maltreated 


« [FX the Ruſſian troops ſent to his affiſtance, concluded 
ea diſhonourable peace with Charles king of Swe- 
eden, without the knowledge of his allies, and ſur- 
rendered count Patkul the Muſcovite miniſter, as 


d a deſerter, to the Swediſh monarch, contrary to the 

law of nations, and even the practice of barba- 
n Hans. He therefore defired her Britannick ma- 
3 jehy 
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4. c. 1707: jeſty would uſe her good offices for the enlarge: 
ment of the count, and the other Ruſſian priſoners 
detained at Stockholm; and that ſhewould take into 
her protection the remains of the Ruſſian auxiliaries 
upon the Rhine, that they might either enter into 
the ſervice of the allies, or be at liberty to return in 
ſafety to their own country. The queen actually 
interpoſed in behalf of Patkul; but her interceſſion 
proved ineffectual, and that unhappy miniſter was 
put to death with all the circumſtances of wanton 
barbarity. As many ſevere and ſarcaſtic writings 
had lately appeared, in which the Whigs and mini- 
ſtry were reviled, and reflections hinted to the pre- 
Judice of the queen's perſon, the government re- 
ſolved to make examples of the authors and pub- 
liſhers of theſe licentious productions. Dr. Joſeph 
Brown was twice pilloried for a copy of verſes, in- 
tituled, The country parſon's advice to the lord- 
„ keeper,” and a letter which he afterwards wrote 
to Mr. ſecretary Harley. William Stephens, rector 
of Sutton in Surry, underwent the ſame ſentence, 
as author of a pamphlet, called, A letter to the 
author of the memorial of the church of Eng- 
« land.” Edward Ward was fined and ſet in the 
pillory, for having written a burleſque poem on the 
times, under the title of Hudibras redivivus ;” 
and the ſame puniſhment was inflicted upon Wil- 
ham Pitts, author of a performance, intitled, . The 
<« caſe of the church of England's memorial fairly 
„ ſtated.” | 
Proceedings The lower houſe of convocation ſtill continued 
in convoca- to wrangle with their ſuperiors; and though they 
ten. joined the upper houſe in a-congratulatory address 
11.1.1 to the queen, on the ſucceſs of her arms, they re- 
11 | ſolved to make application to the houſe of com- 
mons againſt the union. The queen being appriſed 
of their deſign, deſired the archbiſhop to prorogue 
them for three weeks, before the expiration 1 
| | which, 
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Which, e act of union had paſſed in W A. o. 1707. 
The lower houſe delivered a repreſentation to the 
biſhops; in which they affirmed, no ſuch proroga- 
tion had ever been ordered during the ſeſſion of 
parliament. The biſhops found in their records 
ſeven or eight precedents of ſuch prorogations, and 
above thirty inſtances of the convocation's having 
ſat ſometimes before, and ſometimes after a ſeſſion 
of parliament, nay, ſometimes even when the par- 
Hament was diſſolved. The queen, informed of 
theſe proceedings, wrote a letter to the archbiſhop, 
intimating, that ſhe looked upon the lower houſe 
as guilty of an invaſion of her royal ſupremacy: 
and, that if any thing of the ſame nature ſhould be 
attempted for the future; ſne would uſe ſuch means 
for- ptniſhing offenders as the law warranted. The 
prolocutor abſenting himſelf from the convocation, 
the archbiſhop pronounced ſentence of contumacy 
againſt him. The lawer houſe in a proteſtation de- 
clared this ſentenee unlawful and altogether null. 
Nevertheleſs, the prolocutor made a full ſubmiſſion, 
with which che archbiſhop was ſatisfied; and the 
ſentence was repealed. About this period the earl 
of Sunderland was appointed one of the ſecretaries 
of ſtate, in the room of Sir Charles Hedges. This 
change was not effected without great -oppoſition 
from | Harley; Who was in his heart an enemy to 
the duke of Marlborough and all his adherents; 
and had already, by his lecret intrigues, made con- 
ſiderable progreſs in a lcheme for dope b 
influence of the dytcheſs. Nick 
1 - The French kingat this juncture ſicemeck to PR France 
= intirely abandoned by his formet good fortune. He threatened 

had ſuſtained ſucha number of ſucceſſive. defcats as un. 
had drained his kingdom of Prpple 3 and his trea- ; 
jury was almoſt exhauſted. He- endeavoured to 
ſupport the credit of his government by iſſuing 
mint bills, in imitation of the bank-notes of Bag- 
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A. c. 1707: land; but notwithſtanding all his precautions, they 


The allies 

are defeated 
at Al 

Mmanza. 


paſſed at a diſcount of three and fifty per cent. The 
lands lay uncultivated; the manufactures could be 
no longer carried on; and the ſubjects periſhed 
with famine. 
ed to proſper in every quarter. They had be- 
come maſters of the greateſt part of the Nether. 
lands, in conſequence of the victory at Ramillies: 
the army of king Charles was conſiderably reinforc- 
ed; and a ſcheme was formed for the conqueſt of 
Toulon, by the troops of the emperor and the duke 
of Savoy, ſupplied with a large ſum of money by 
queen Anne, and aſſiſted by the combined fleets of 
England and Holland, under the command of Sir 


Cloudeſley Shovel. In a word, France ſeemed to 


be reduced to the verge of deſtruction, from which 
nothing in all probability could have ſaved her, but 
the jealouſy and miſconduct of the confederates. 
Lewis, by virtue of his capitulation with the em- 
peror in Italy, was enabled to ſend ſuch reinforce- 
ments into Spain, as turned the fortune of the war 
in that country; while the diſtractions in the coun- 
cil of king Charles prevented that unanimity and 
concurrence, without which no ſucceſs can be ex- 
pected. The earl of Peterborough declared againſt 
an offenſive war, on account of the difficulty of 
finding ſubſiſtence in Caſtilez and adviſed Charles 
to truſt to the expedition againſt Toulon. This 


opinion he ſent from Italy, to which he had with- 
drawn. 


Charles, however, was perſuaded to penetrate 
once more to Madrid, and give battle to the enemy 
wherever they ſhould appear. On the thirteenth 
day of March the army was aſſembled at Caudela, 
to the number of ſixteen thouſand men, under the 
auſpices of the marquis das Minas, to whom the 
earl of Galway was ſecond in command. They 
marched towards Yecla, and undertook the ſiege 


The allies, on the other hand, ſeem- 
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duke of Berwick was in the neighbourhood, they 
advanced on the fourteenth of April in four columns 
towards the town of Almanza, where the enemy 
were drawn yp in order of battle, their number 
being conſiderably ſuperior to that of the confede- 
rates. i he battle began about two in the after- 
noon, and the whole front of each army was fully 


engaged. The Engliſh and Dutch ſquadrons on 
the left, ſuſtained by the Portuguele horſe of the 


ſecond-line, were uverpowered after a gallant re- 
ſiſtance. The center, conſiſting chiefly of batta- 
lions from Great-Britain and Holland, obliged the 
enemy to give way, and drove their firſt upon-their 
ſecond line; but, the Portugueſe cavalry on the 
righf being broken at the firſt charge, their foot 
berook themſelves to flight; ſo that the Engliſh 
and Dutch troops being left naked on the flanks, 
were ſurrounded, and attacked on every ſide. In 
this dreadful emergency, they formed themſelves 
into a ſquare, and retired from the field of battle. 


By this time the men were quite ſpent with fatigue, 


and all their ammunition exhauſted: they were 1g- 
norant of the country, abandoned by their horie, 
deſtitute of proviſion, and cut off from all hope of 
ſupply. Moved by theſe diſmal conſiderations, 
they capitulated, and ſurrendered themſelves priſo- 
ners of war, to the amount of thirteen battalions. 


The Portugueſe, and part of the Engliſh horſe, 


with the infantry that guarded the baggage, retreat- 


ed to Alcira, where they were joined by the earl 
of Galway, with about five and twenty hundred 


dragoons which he had brought from the field of | 


battle. About three thouſand men of the allied 
army were killed upon the ſpot, and among that 
number brigadier Killigrew, and many officers of 
diſtinction. The earl of Galway, who charged in 
perion at the head of Guiicard's dragoons, received 

8 3 two 
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of Vilena; but, having received intelligence that the 4+ c. 1707. 
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e 1707; two deep cuts in the face. The marquis des Mi- 


nas was run through the arm, and ſaw his concu- 
bine, who fought in the habit of an Amazon, killed 
by his ſide: the lords Tyrawley, Mark Ker, and 
colonel Clayton, were wounded : all their artil- 
lery, together with an hundred and twenty colours 
and ſtandards, and about ten thouſand men, were 

taken; ſo that no victory could be more complete, 
tho* it was not purchaſed without the loſs of two 
thouſand men ſlain in the action, including ſome 
officers of eminence. The duke of Berwick, who 
commanded the troops of king Philip, acquired a 
great addition of fame by his conduct and beha- 
viour before, and during the engagement; but his 


authority was ſuperſeded by the duke of Orleans, 


Unſucceſo- 
fu! attem-t 


upon Tou- 


lon. 


who arrived 1n the army immediately after the bat- 
tle. This prince ſeemed te entertain ſome private 
views of his own; for he took no effectual ſtep to 
improve the victory. He began a private negotia- 
tion with the ear] of Galway, during which the two 
armies lay inactive on the banks of the Cinca ; and 
he concluded the campaign with the ſiege of Le- 
rida, which was ſurrendered by capitulation on the 
ſecond day of November: then the troops on both 
ſides went into winter- quarters. The earl of Gal- 
way and the marquis das Minas embarked at Bar- 
celona for L1ſbon, and general Carpenter remain- 
ed commander of the Engliſh forces quartered in 
Catalonia, which was now the only part of Spain 
that remained to king Charles. | | 
The attempt upon Toulon by the duke of Sa- 
voy and prince Eugene might have ſucceeded, if 
the emperor, notwithſtanding the repeated remon- 
ſtrances of the maritime powers, had not divided 
his army in Italy, by detaching a conſiderable body 
through the eccleſiaſtical ftate towards Naples, of 
which he took poſſeſſion without any difficulty. 


Beſides, ten thouſand recruits deitined for the Im- 


perial 
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perial 8 in Italy, were detained in Germany, 4 C. eg 
from an apprehenſion of the king of Sweden, Who 
remained in Saxony, and ſeemed to be upon very 
indifferent terms with the emperor. With the af: 
ſiſtance of the Engliſh and Dutch fleets the duke of 
Savoy and prince Eugene paſſed the Var on the 
eleventh day of July, At the head of an army f 
thirty thouſand men, and marched directly towards 
Toulon, whither the artillery and ammunition, were 
conveyed on board of the combined ſquadrons. 
They took poſſeſſion of the eminences that hm. 
manded the city, and the ordnance being landed, 

erected batteries. From theſe, they began to can; 

nonade and bombard the city, while the fleet at- 

tacked and reduced two forts at the entrance of the 


»&# Ff 1 


guns hd bomb-ketches. . "The garriſon was..nu- 
merous, and defended the place. with great. vigour. 
They ſunk ſhips in the entrance to the mole: they 
kept up a prodigious fire from the ramparts :. they 
made deſperate ſallies; and even drove the be- 
fiegers from one of their poſts with great ſlaughter. 
The French king, alarmed at this deſign of his ene- 
mies, ordered- troops to march towards Toulon 
from all parts of his dominions. He countermand- 
ed the forces that were on their route to improve 
the victory of Almanza : a great part of the army 
under Villars on the Rhine was detached. to Pro- 
vence, and the court of Verſailles declared, that the 
duke of Burgundy ſhould march at the head of a 
ſtrong army to the relief of Toulon. The duke of 
Savoy being appriſed of theſe preparations, ſeeing 
no hope of reducing the place, and being appre- 
henſive that his paſſage would be intercepted, re- 
ſolved to abandon his enterprize. The. artillery 
being reimbarked with the fick and wounded, he 
decamped in the night, and retreated to. his own 
country without moleſtation. Then he undertook 
883 the 
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4. C, 2757: the reduction of Suza; the garriſon of which ſurren: 
cdered at diſcretion. By this conqueſt he not onl 
ſecured the key to his own dominions, but alſo 
opened to himſelf a free paſſage into Dauphine. 
ir Clonde- Sir Cloudeſley Shovel having left a {ſquadron 
ſley pe with Sir Thomas Dilkes for the Mediterranean ſer- 
ke rocks of vice, ſet fail for England with the reſt of the fleet, 
— 4 . and was in ſoundings on the twenty-fecond day of 
the enveror October. About eight o'clock at night his own 
on Rhine, ſhip the Aſſociation, ſtruck upon the rocks of Scilly, 
fer dude, and” periſhed with every perſon on board. This 
was likewiſe the fate of the Eagle and the Romney: 
the Fitebrand was daſhed in pieces on the rocks; 
but the captain and four and twenty men ſaved 
themſelves in the boat: the Phoenix was driven on 
ſhore.; the Royal Anne was faved by the preſence 
pf mind and uncommon dexterity of Sir George 
Byng and his officers: the St. George, commanded 
by the lord Durſley, ftruck upon the rocks, but a 
wave ſet her a- float again. The admiral's body 


being caſt a-ſhore was ſtripped and buried in the 


ſand: but afterwards diſcovered and brought into 
Plymouth, from whence it was conveyed to Lon- 
don and interred in Weſtminſter-abbey. Sir Clou- 
defley Shovel was born of mean parentage in the 
county of Suffolk; but raiſed himſelf to the chief 
command at ſea by his induſtry, valour, ſkill, and 
integfity. On the Upper Rhine the allies were un- 
proſperous. The prince of Baden was dead, and 
the German army ſo inconſiderable, that it could 
not defend the lines of Buhl againſt the marechal 
de Villars, who broke through this work, eſteemed 
the rampart of Germany, reduced Raſtadt, de- 
feated a body of horſe, layed the dutchy of Wirtem- 
berg under contribution, took Stutgard and Schorn- 
dorf; and routed three thouſand Germans intrench- 
ed at Lorch, under the command of general Janus, 
who was made priſoner. In all probability, this 

: active 
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active officer would have made great progreſs to- A. C. 1707. 
wards the reſtoration of the elector of Bavaria, had 
not he been obliged to ſtop in the middle of his ca- 
reer, in conſequence of his army being diminiſhed 


by ſending off detachments to Provence. The | : 
Imperial army retired towards Hailbron, and the i 
command of it was, at the requeſt of the emperor | 


and allies, aſſumed by the elector of Hanover, who | | 

reſtored military diſcipline, and acted with uncom- | 

mon prudence and circumſpection; but he had 

not force ſufficient to undertake any enterprize of | 

importance. = | 
In the month of April the duke of Marlborough bei 

ſet out from the Hague for Leipſick with a letter ki-g of 

from the queen to Charles XII. of Sweden, whoſe che gong of 

deſigns were ſtill ſo mytterious, that the confede- Marlbo- 

rates could not help being alarmed at his being in e. 

the heart of Germany. The duke was pitched 

upon as the moſt proper ambaſfador, to ſoothe his 

vanity and penetrate into his real intention *. He 

found this original character, not ſimple, but ſordid 

in his appearance and œconomy, ſavage in his de- 

portment, ferocious, illiterate, ſtubborn, implacable, 

and reſerved. The Engliſh general aſſailed him on 

the fide of his vanity, the only part by which he 

was acceſſible, ** Sire (faid he) I prefent to your 

< majeſty a letter, not from the chancery, but from 

<< the heart of the queen my miſtreſs, and written 

with her own hand. Had not her ſex prevented 

«© her from taking ſo long a journey, ſhe would 

*. have croſſed the ſea to fee a prince admired by 


„the whole univerſe. I efteem myſelf happy in 
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„ | * When the duke arrived in his 
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coach at the quarters of Coun: Piper» 


of whom he had demanded an audi- 
ence, he was given to underitand, that 
the count was buſy, and obliged to 
wait half an houc before the Swediſh 
Miniſter came down to receive him, 


Gg 4 


When he appeared at laſt, the duke 


alighted from his coach, put on his 
hat, paſled the ccunt without ſalut- 
ing him, and went aſide to the wall, 
where having fiaid ſome time, he 
returned, and accoſted him with the 
moſt polite addreſs, 


« having 
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A. c. 1705. c having the honour of 1 077 your. majeſty. of 


Inactive 


campaign? 


lands. 


my regard; and I ſhould think it a great hap- 
« pineſs, if my affairs would allow me to learn un- 
« der ſo great a general as your majeſty, what I 


c want to know in the art of war.” Charles was 


pleaſed with this overſtrained compliment, which 
ſeems to have been calculated for a raw, -unintelli- 
gent barbarian, unacquainted with the characters of 
mankind. He profeſſed particular veneration for 
queen Anne, as well as for the perſon of her ambaſ- 
ſador, and declared he would take no ſteps to the 
prejudice of the grand alliance. Nevertheleſs, the 
ſincerity of this declaration has been queſtioned. 
The French court is ſaid to have gained over his 
miniſter count Piper to their intereſt. Certain it 
is, he induſtriouſly ſought occaſion to quarrel with 
the emperor, and treated him with great inſolence, 
until he ſubmitted to all his demands. The treaty 
being concluded upon the terms he thought pro- 
per to impoſe, he had no longer the leaſt ſhadow 
of pretence to continue his. diſputes with the court 
of Vienna: and therefore began his march for Po- 
land, which was by this time over-run by the czar 
of Muſcovy. 


The duke of Marlborough returning 3 Sa- 


* xony, aſſembled the allied r at Anderlach near 


Bruſſels, about the middle of May; and, under- 
ſtanding that the elector of Bavaria and the duke 
of Vendome, who commanded the French forces, 
had quitted their lines, he advanced to Yoignies, 
with a deſign to engage them in the plain of Fle- 
rus. But receiving certain intelligence, that the 
enemy were greatly ſuperior to the allies in num- 
ber, by the help of - draughts from all their gar- 
riſons, he retreated towards Bruſſels, and took 
poſt at Mildert; while the French advanced to 
Gemblours. Both armies lay inactive, until the ene- 
my lent of: a lrg ge detachment towards Provence. 

Then 
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kirk reſolved to attack them in their fortified camp 
at Gemblours. But, they retreated with ſuch ce- 
lerity from one poſt to another, that the confede- 
rates could not come up with them until they were 255 4 
ſafely encamped. with — ir right at Pont a Treſin, mm | 
and their left under the cannon. of Liſle, covered 
with the river Schelde; and ſecured by intrench- 
ments. The. allies choſe their camp at Helchin, 
| and foraged under the cannon of Tournay, within 
a league of the enemy; but nothing could induce 
them to hazard an engagement; and both armies 
went into winter- quarters at the latter end of Oc- | 
tober. The duke of Marlborough ſet out for 
Franckfort, where he conferred with the electors 
of Mentz, Hanover, and Palatine, abour the ope- 
rations of the next campaign : then he returned to 
the Hague, and having concerted the neceſſary 
meaſures with. the deputies of the ſtares-general, 
embarked for England | in the. beginning of No- 
vember. The queen's private favour was now 
ſhifted to a new object. The dutcheſs of Marlbo- 
rough was ſupplanted by Mrs. Maſham, her own 
kintwoman, whom ſhe had reſcued from indigence | 
and obſcurity. This favourite ſucceeded to that 
aſcendancy over the ſpirit of her ſovereign, which : 
the dutcheſs had formerly poſſeſſed. She was more 
humble, pliable, and obliging, than her firſt patro- 
nels, who had played the tyrant, and thwarted the 
queen in ſome of her moſt reſpected maxims. Her 
majeſty's prepoſſeſſion in favour of the Tories and 
hich: churchmen, was no longer inſolently con- 
demned and violently oppoled. The new confi- 
dante conformed to all her prejudices, and encou- 
raged all her deſigns with aſſent and approbation. 
In political intrigues ſhe acted as aflociate, or rather 
auxiliary to Mr. ſecretary Harley, who had inſinu- 
ated himſelf into the queen's good graces; and 
determined 
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Harley be- 


a party . 
againſt the 
duke of 
Marl bo- 


trough. 


The nation 
di ſcontented 
with the 
Whig mini- 
ſtry. | 


Toulon, the loſs of Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, and the 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
determined to ſap the credit of the duke of Marlbo- 
rough and the earl of Godolphin. His aim was 
gins to form to Unite the Tory intereſt under his own auſpices, 


and expel the Whigs from the advantages they pof- 
ſeſſed under the government. His chief coadjutor 
in this ſcheme was Henry St. John, afterwards lord 
Bolingbroke, a man of warm imagination and ele. 
gant taſte, penetrating, eloquent, ambitious, and 
enterpriſing, whoſe talents were rather ſpecious than 


ſolid, and whoſe principles were looſe and fluctuat. 


ing. He was at firft contented: to act in an infe- 
riof capacity, ſubſervient to the deſigns of the ſe- 
cretary; but, when he underſtood the full extent 
of his own parts and influence, he was fired with 
the ambition of eclipſing his ptincipal, and from 
the ſphere of his miniſter, raiſed himfelf to the cha- 
racter of his rival. Theſe politicians, with the aſ- 
ſiſtance of Sir Simon Harcourt, a colleague of un- 
common ability and credit, exerted their endea- 
vours to rally and reconcile the diſunited Tories, 
who were given to underſtand, that the queen 
could no longer bear the tyranny of the Whigs: 
that ſhe had been always a friend in her heart to the 
Tory and high- church party: and that ſhe would 
now exhibit manifeſt proofs of her inclination. She 
accordingly beſtowed the biſhopricks of Cheſter 
and Exeter upon Sir William Dawes and Dr. 
Blackall, who, though otherwiſe of unblemiſhed 
characters, had openly condemned the revolution. 
The people in general began to be ſick of 
the Whig miniſtry, whom they had formerly 
careſſed. To them they imputed the burthens 
under which they groaned : burthens which they 
had hitherto been animated to bear by the pomp 
of triumph and uninterrupted ſucceſs. At pre- 
ſent they were diſcouraged by the battle of Al- 
manza, the miſcarriage of the expedition againſt 


fate 
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fate of four ſhips of the line, deſtroyed or taken by A. C. 2707, 
a ſquadron commanded by meſſieurs Forbin and 
Pu Gue Trouin, two of the moſt enterpriſing ſea- 
officers in the French ſervice. © No new advantage 
had been obtained in the Netherlands ; France, in- 
ſtead of ſinking under the weight of the confede- ; 
racy, ſeemed to riſe with frefh vigour from every ; 
overthrow : the Engliſh traders had lately fuſtain- 
ed repeated loſſes for want of proper convoys: the | 
coin of the nation was viſibly diminiſhed, and the 
public credit began to decline. The Tories did | 
not fail to inculcate and exaggerate thefe cauſes 
of diſcontent, and the miniſtry were too remiſs in | 
raking proper ſteps for the ſatisfaction of the na- 
tion. Inftead of foothing, by gentle meaſures and 
equal adminiſt:ation, the Scots, who had expreſſed 
ſuch averſton to the union, they treated them in 
ſuch a manner, as ſerved to exaſperate the ſpirits 
of that people. A ſtop was put to their whole 
commerce tor two months, before it was diverted 
into the new channel. Three months elapſed be- 
fore the equivalent was remitted to that kingdom, 
and it was afterwards applied with the moſt ſhame- 
ful partiality. Seizures of wines and other mer- 
chandize imported from thence into England, were 
made in all the northern parts, with an affectation ö 
of ſeverity and diſdain: ſo that the generality of 
the Scottiſh nation loudly exclaimed againſt the 
union and the government. The Jacobites were 
again in commotion. They held conferences : 
they maintained a correſpondence with the court of 
St. Germain's : a great number of the moſt rigid 
Whigs entered fo far into their meafures, as to 
4 think a revolution was abſolutely neceſſary to re- 
1 trieve the liberties, independence, and commerce 
1 of their country : the pretender's birth-day was 
publickly celebrated in many different parts of the 
kingdom; and every thing ſeemed to portend an 
1 | | : univerſal 
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Meeting of 
the firſt Bri- 
tiſh parlia- 


ment, 
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14 continued quiet under 
the adminiſtration of the earl of Pembroke, whom 
the queen had appointed lord-lieutenant of that 
kingdom. A parliament. having met at Dublin in 
the month of July, preſented addreſſes of congra- 
tulation to her majeſty on the late union of the 


two kingdoms. 


the public accounts, reſolved, That the kingdom 
had been put to exceſſive charge by means of great 
arrears of rent returned by the late truſtees, as due 
out of the- forfeited eſtates, which returns were falſe 
and unjuſt: and, That an humble repreſentation 
fhould = layed before her majeſty on this ſubject. 
They paſſed another laudable reſolution in favour 
of their own manufactures. They granted the ne- 
ceſſary ſupplies, and having finiſhed ſeveral bills for 
the royal aſſent, were prorogued on the .twenty- 
ninth day of October. „ 

It was on the twenty- third of the ſame month 
that the firſt parliament of Great - Britain aſſembled 
at Weſtminſter, when the queen, in her ſpeech to 
both houſes, palliated the miſcarriages in Provence 
and in Spain; repreſenting the neceſſity of making 
further efforts againſt the common enemy; and ex- 


horted them to be upon their guard againſt thoſe 
who endeavoured to ſow jealouſies | in the common- 


wealth. The commons in their addreſs expreſſed 


the continuance of their former zeal and devotion 


to her majeſty's government; but, in the houſe of 
lords the earl of Wharton expatiated upon the ſcar- 


city of money, the decay of trade, the miſmanage- 
ment of the navy. He was ſcconded by lord Somers 


and the leaders of the Tory party, who propoſed, 


that previous to every meaſure, they ſhould conſider 


the ſtate of the nation. The deſign of Wharton 
and Somers was to raiſe the earl of Orford once 
more to the head of the admiralty; and the Tories, 
who did not perceive their drift, hoped in the 
2 courie 


The commons having inſpected 
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courſe of the inquiry to fix the blame of all miſma- A C. 70 
nagement upon the Whig miniſters. A day Deng 
fixed for this examination, the houſe received a p 
tition from the ſheriffs and merchants of London, 
complaining of great loſſes by ſea, for want of crui- 
ſers and convoys; and theſe complaints were prov- 
ed by witneſſes. The report was ſent to the lord- 
admiral, who anſwered all the articles ſeparately : | 
then the Tories moved for an addreſs, in which the | 
blame of the miſcarriages might be layed upon the 
miniſtry and cabinet- council; but the motion was 
over- ruled, and the queen was preſented with a 
bare repreſentation of the facts, and deſired that 
ſhe would take the proper meaſures for preventing 
ſuch evils for the future. The commons made 
ſome progreſs in an inquiry of the ſame nature, 
ana brought in a bill for the better ſecuring the 
trade of the kingdom. They chearfully granted 
the ſupplies for the ſervice of the enſuing year. 
They prepared another bill for repealing the Scot- 
tiſh act of ſecurity, and that about peace and war, 
which had excited ſuch jealouſy in the Engliſh na- 
tion. They reſolved, That there ſhould be but 
one privy-council in the kingdom of Great-Britain : 
Thar the militia of Scotland ſhould be put on the 
ſame footing with that of England: That the 
powers of the juſtices of the peace ſhould be the 
ſame through the whole iſland : That the lords of 
juſticiary in Scotland ſhould go circuits twice in the 
year : That the writs for electing Scottiſh members 
to ſerve in the houſe of commons, ſhould be di- 
rected, and returns made in the fame manner as 
practiſed in England. An act being formed on 
theſe reſolutions, they brought in a bill for pre- 
ſerving the tr ade with Por tugal: then they conſi- 
dered the ſtate of the war in Spain. When the 
queen paſſed theſe bills, e an h 
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A, c. 1507- mentation in the aids and auxiliaries granted to the 


Tnquiry into 
the ſtate of 
the war in 
Spain. 


king of Spain and the duke of Savoy. 

This intimation produced a debate in the houſe 
of lords, on the affairs of Spain. The ſervices of 
the earl of Peterborough were extolled by the earl 
of Rocheſter and lord Haverſham, who levelled 
ſome oblique reflections at the earl of Galway. Se- 
veral lords enlarged upon the neceſſity of carrying 
on the war until king Charles ſhould be fully eſta. 
bliſhed upon the throne of Spain. The earl of 
Peterborough ſaid, they ought to contibute nine 
ſhillings in the pound rather than make peace on 
any other terms: he declared himſelf ready to re- 
turn to Spain, and ſerve even under the earl of 
Galway. The earl of Rocheſter repeated a maxim 
of the old duke of Schomberg, That attacking 


France in the Netherlands was like taking a bull 


by the horns. He therefore propoſed, that the 
allies ſnould ſtand on the defenſive in Flanders, and 
detach from thence fifteen or twenty thouſand men 
into Catalonia. He was ſeconded by the earl of 
Nottingham, but warmly oppoſed by the duke of 
Marlborough, who urged, that the great towns in 
Brabant which he had conquered, could not be 
preſerved without a conſiderable number of men: 


and, that if the French ſhould gain any advantage 


in Flanders from their ſuperiority in point of num- 
ber, the diſcontented party in Holland, which was 
very numerous, and bore with impatience the bur- 
then of the war, would not fail crying aloud for 
peace. Being challenged by Rocheſter, to ſhew 
how troops could 'be procured for the ſervice of 
Italy and Spain, he aſſured the houſe, that mea- 
ſures had been already concerted with the emperor, 
for forming an army of forty thouſand men under 
the duke of Savoy, and for ſending powerful ſuc- 
cours to king Charles. This declaration _ 
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to her majeſty. The lords reſolved, That no peace 
could be ſafe and honourable for her majeſty and 
her allies, if Spain and the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies 
were ſuffered to continue in the power of the houſe 
of Bourbon. They preſented an addreſs, tn which 
they deſired ſhe would preſs the emperor to ſend 
powerful ſuccours to Spain, under the command 
of prince Eugene, with all poſſible expedition, to 
make good his contract with the duke of Savoy, 
and ſtrengthen the army on the Rhine, which was 
now happily put under the conduct of that wife and 
valiant prince the elector of Hanover. The com- 
mons concurred in this remonſtrance, in conſe- 
quence of which the queen deſired the emperor to 
beſtow the command 1n Spain upon prince 2 
The court of Vienna, however, did not comply 
with this requeſt; but ſent thither count Starem- 
berg, who, of all the German generals was next 
to the prince in military reputation. The com- 
mons now proceeded to conſider of ways and means, 
and actually eſtabliſhed funds for raiſing the ſup- 
ply, which amounted to the enormous tum of fix 


millions. 


At this period Mr, Harley's character incurred Gregg, a 
ſuſpicion trom the treachery of William Gregg, an eee, 
inferior clerk in his office, who was detected in office, de- 
a correſpondence with monſieur Chamillard the 1 
French king's miniſter. When his practices were ence with 
detected, he made an ample confeſſion, and plead- bene org 
ing guilty to his indictment at the Old-Batley, was 
condemned to death for high treaſon. At the iame 
time, John Bara-and Alexander Valiere were com- 
mitted to Newgate, for correſponding with the 
enemy; and Claude Baud, ſecretary to the duke 
of Savoy's miniſter, was at the requeſt of his ma- 


ſter, apprehended for traitorous practices againſt 


7 


the debate, ; which iſſued in an affeftionate addreſs A. C. r707* 
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A, c. 1707. her majeſty, and her government. A committee 


Harley re- - 


ſigns his 
employ- 
ment. 


of ſeven lords being appointed to examine theſe de- 
linquents, made a report to the houſe, which was 
communicated to the queen in an addreſs, import- 
ing, that Gregg had diſcovered ſecrets of ftate to 
the French miniſter : that Alexander Valiere and 
John Bara had managed a correſpondence with the 


| governors and commiſſaries of Calais and Boulogne; 


and, in all probability, diſcovered to the enemy the 
ſtations of the Britiſh cruiſers, the ſtrength of their 
convoys, and the times at which the merchant- 
ſhips proceeded on their voyages: that all the 
papers in the office of Mr. ſecretary Harley had 
been for a conſiderable time expoſed to the view of 
the meaneſt clerks; and that the peruſal of all the 
letters to and from the French priſoners, had been 
chiefly truſted to Gregg, a perſon of a very ſuſpi- 
cious character, and known to be extremely indi- 
gent. The queen granted a reprieve to this man, 
in hope of his making ſome important diſcovery : 
but he really knew nothing of conſequence to the 
nation. He was an indigent Scot, who had been 
employed as a ſpy in his own country, and now of- 
fered his ſervices to Chamillard, with a view of be- 
ing rewarded for his treachery : but he was diſco- 
vered before he had reaped any fruits from his cor- 
reſpondence. As he had no ſecrets of importance 
to impart, he was executed at Tyburn, where he 


delivered a paper to the ſheriff, in which he de- 


clared Mr. Harley intirely ignorant of all his trea- 
ſonable connections, notwithitanding ſome endea- 
vours that were made to engage him in an accuſa- 
tion of that miniſter. 8 

The queen had refuſed to admit the earl of 


Peterborough into her preſence, until he ſhould 


have vindicated his conduct, of which king Charles 


had complained in divers letters. He was eagerly 
7 deſirous 
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deſirous of a parliamentary enquiry. His military 
proceedings, his negotiations, his diſpoſal of the 
remittances, were taken into conſideration by both 
houſes: but he produced ſuch a number of vit- 
neſſes and original papers to juſtify every tranſac- 
tion, that his character triumphed in the inquiry, 
which was dropped before it produced any reſolu- 
tion in parliament. Then they took cognizance 
of the ſtate of affairs in Spain, and found there had 
been a great deficiency in the Engliſh troops at 
the battle of Almanza. This, however, was ex- 
plained ſo much to their ſatisfaction, that they 
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voted an addreſs to the queen, thanking her for 


having taken meaſures to reſtore the affairs in 
Spain, and provide foreign troops for that ſervice. 
The bill for rendering the union more complete 


met with a vigorous oppoſition in the houſe of lords, 


from the court- party, on account of the clauſe en- 


acting, That, after the firſt of May, there ſhould 
be but one privy- council in the kingdom of Great- 
Britain. The miniſtry finding it was ſtrenuouſly 
ſupported by all the Tories, and a conſiderable 
number of the other faction, would have compro- 


miſed the difference, by propoſing that the privy- 


council of Scotland ſhould continue to the firſt day 
day of October. They hinted this expedient in 
hope of being able to influence the enſuing clec- 
tions: but their deſign being palpable, the motion 


was over- ruled, and the bill received the royal aſ- 


ſent: a court of exchequer, however, was erected 
in Scotland upon the model of that in England. 
The execution of Gregg, and the examination of 


1 


Valiere and Bara, who had ated as ſmugglers to 


the coaſt of France, under the protection of Harley, 
to whom they engaged for intelligence, affected 
the credit of that miniſter, who was reviled and 
traduced by the emiſſaries of the Whig miniſters. 
The duke of Marlborough and the earl of Godol- 

Ne. 9. Hh Phin 
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a. C. 1757. phin being appriſed of his ſecret practices with 
Mrs. Maſham, wrote to the queen that they could 
ſerve her no longer, ſhould Mr. Harley continue 
in the poſt of ſecretary. Being ſummoned to the 
cabinet-council, they waited on her in perſon, and 
expoſtulated on the ſame ſubject. - She endeavour- 
ed to appeale their reſentment with ſoft perſuaſion, 
which had no effect; and, when they retired from 
court, to the aſtoniſhment of all the ſpectators, ſhe 
repaired in perſon to the council. There Mr. ſe- 
cretary Harley began to explain the cauſe of their 
meeting, which was ſome circumſtance relating to 
foreign affairs. The duke of Somerſet ſaid he did 
not ſee how they could deliberate on ſuch matters 
while the general and treaſurer were abſent : the 
other members obſerved a ſullen filence ; ſo that 
the council broke up, and the queen found herſelf 

in danger of being abandoned by her miniſters. 
Next day her majeſty ſent for the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, and told him that Harley ſhould immedia- 
tely reſign his office, which was conferred upon 
Mr. Henry Boyle, chancellor of the exchequer: 
but ſhe deeply reſented the deportment of the duke 
and the earl of Godolphin, from whom ſhe intirely 
withdrew her confidence. Sir Simon Harcourt 
attorney-general, Sir Thomas Manſel comptroller 
of the houſhold, and Mr. Sr. John, relinquiſhed 
their ſeveral poſts upon the diſgrace of Harley. 


The preten- 


der embarks The kingdom was at this period alarmed with a 


at Dunkirk threatened invaſion from France. The court of 
for Scotland. 


St, Germain's had ſent over one colonel Hooke 
with credentials to Scotland, to learn the ſituation, 
number, and ability, of the pretender's friends in 


that country. This miniſter, by his miſconduct, 


produced a diviſion among the Scottiſh Jacobites. 
Being a creature of the duke of Perth, he attached 
himſelf wholly to the duke of Athole, and thoſe other 
zealous partiſans who were bent upon receiving the 
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pretender without conditions; and he neglected 4. C. 1797, Þ 
the duke of Hamilton, the earl Mariſchal, and other ; 
adherents of that houſe, who adopted the more l 
moderate principles avowed by the earl of Middle- 4 
ton. At his return to France, he made ſuch a fa- 
vourable teport of the diſpoſition and power of the 
Scottiſh nation, that Lewis reſolved to equip an 
armament and ſend over the pretender to that king - 
dom. His pretence was to eftabliſh that prince 
on the throne of his anceſtors : but his real .aim 
was to make a diviſion from the Netherlands, and 
excite a revolt in Great-Britain, which ſhould hin- 
der queen Anne from exerting herſelf againſt | 
France on the continent. He began to make pre- | 
parations for this expedition at Dunkirk, where a | 
ſquadron was aſſembled under the command of the | 
Chevalier de Fourbin; and a body of land forces 
were embarked with monſieur de Gace, afterwards 
known by the appellation of the marechal de Ma- 
tignon. The pretender, who had aſſumed the name 
of the chevalier de St. George, was furniſhed with 
ſervices of gold and filver plate, ſumptuous tents, 
rich cloaths for his life-guards, ſplendid liveries, 
and all forts of neceſſaries, even to profuſion, 
Lewis, at parting, preſented him with a ſword 
ſtudded with valuable diamonds, and repeated 
what he had formerly ſaid to this adventurer's 
father: „He hoped he ſhould never ſee him 
„ again.” The pope contributed to the expence 
of this expedition, and accommodated him with 
divers religious mottos, which were wrought upon his 
colours and ſtandards. Queen Anne being informed 
of theſe preparations, and the deſign of the French 
monarch, communicated to the commons the ad- | 
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4 1 vices which ſhe had received from Holland and 
er the Netherlands, touching the deſtination of the 
ne Dunkirk armament; and both houſes concurred 


in an addreſs, ailuring her they would aſſiſt her 
| Hh 2 majeſty 
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A. C. 1705. majeſty with their lives and fortunes, againſt the 


His deſign 
is deieated, 


pretended prince of Wales, and all her other ene- 
mies. Then they pafſed a bill, enacting, That 
the oath of abjuration ſhould be tendered to all 
perſons, and ſuch as refuſed to take it ſhould be in 
the condition of convicted recuſants. By another, 


they ſuſpended the Habeas corpus act till October, 
with relation to perſons apprehended by the govern- 
ment on ſuſpicion of treaſonable practices. The 


pretender and his adherents were proclaimed trai- 


tors and rebels; and a bill was paſted, diſcharging 


the clans of Scotland from all vaſſalage to thoſe 
chiefs who ſhould take up arms againſt her ma- 
jeſty. Tranſports were hired to bring over ten 
Britiſh battalions from Oftend ; and a large fleet 
being equipped with incredible diligence, failed 
from Deal towzrds Dunkirk, under the conduct 
of Sir John Leake, Sir George Byng, and lord 
Durſley. The French imagined that © Leake had 
failed to Liſbon, and that Britain was unprovided 
of ſhips of war; ſo that they were amazed and 
confounded when this fleet appeared off Mardyke: 
a ſtop was immediately put to the embarkation of 
their troops : frequent. expreſſes were diſpatched 
to Paris: the count de Fourbin repreſented to the 


French king the little probability of ſucceeding in 


this enterprize, and the danger that would attend 
the attempt: but he received poſttive orders to 
embark the forces, and ſet fail with the firſt fa- 


vourable wind. 


The Britiſh fleet being forced from their ation 
by ſevere weather on the «fourteenth day of March, 
the French iquadron failed on the ſeventeenth from 
the road of Dunkirk; but the wind ſhifting, it 
anchored in New-port-pits, till the nineteenth in 
the evenizg, when they fer fail again with a fair 
breeze, feering their courſe for Scotland. Sir 
George Byng * received advice of their de- 


parture, | 
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departure, from an Oſtend veſſel ſent out for that As C. 1707. 


purpoſe by major-general Cadogan, gave chace to 
the enemy, after having detached a ſquadron under 
admiral Baker to convoy the troops that were em- 
barked at Oftend for England. On the tenth day 


of March, the queen went to the houſe of peers, 


where, in a ſpeech to both houſes, ſhe told them 
that the French fleet had failed; that Sir George 
Byng was in purluit of them; and that ten batta- 
lions of her troops were expected every day in Eng- 


land. This intimation was followed by two very 


warm addreſſes from the lords and commons, in 
which they repeated their aſſurances of itanding 
by her againſt all her enemies; exhorted her to 
perſevere in ſupporting the common. caule, not- 
withſtanding this petty attempt to diſturb her do- 
minions; and levelled ſome ſevere inſinuations 
againſt thoſe who endeavoured to foment jealouſies 
between her majeſty and her moſt faithful ſervants. 
Addreſſes on the ſame occafion were ſent up from 
different parts of the kingdom; ſo that the queen 
ſeemed to look with contempt upon the deſigns of 
the enemy. Several regiments of foot, with 1 ſome 

ſquadrons of cavalry, began their march for Scot- 


land; while the earl of Leven, commander in chief 


of the forces in that country, and governor of the 
caſtle of Edinburgh, haitened thither to put tha: 
fortreſs in a poſture of defence, and to make the 
proper diſpoſitions to oppole the pretender at his 
landing. But the vigilance of Sir George Byag 


rendered all theſe precautions unneceſſary. He 


failed directly to the frith of Edinburgh, where he 
arrived almoſt as ſoon as the enemy, who imme - 
diately took the advantage of a land breeze, and 
bore away with all the fall the ey could carry. The 
Engliſn admiral gave chace; and the Saliſbury, 


one of their ſhips, was boarded and taken. At 


night monſièur de Fourbin altered his courte ; fo 


that next day they wers out of reach of the Engliſh 
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A. C.1707: ſquadron. The pretender deſired they would pro- 


ceed to the northward, and land him at Inverneſs, 
and Fourbin ſeemed willing to gratify his requeſt z 
but the wind- changing and blowing in their teeth 
with great violence, he repreſented the danger of 
attempting to proſ-cure the voyage ; and, with the 
conſent of the chevalier de St. George and his ge- 
neral, returned to Dunkirk, after having been 
toſſed about a whole month in very tempeſtuous 


weather. In the mean time, Sir George Byng 


ſailed up to Leith road, where he received the free- 
dom of the city of Edinburgh i in a golden box, as 
a teſtimony of gratitude for his having delivered 
them from the dreadful apprehenſions under which 
they laboured. 

State of the Certain 1t 1s, the pretender could not have che- 

3 ſen a more favourable opportunity for making a 
deſcent upon Scotland. The people in general 
were diſaffected to the government on account of 
the union; the regular troops under Leven did 


net. exceed five and twenty hundred men, and even 


reat part of theſe would in all probability have 
Joined the invader: the caſtle of Edinburgh was de- 
ſtitute of ammunitipn, and would in all appear- 
ance have ſurrendered at the firſt ſummons; in 
which caſe the Jacobites muſt have been maſters 
of the equivalent money lodged in that fortreſs; a 
good number of Dutch ſhips loaded with cannon, 
{mall arms, ammunition, and a large ſum of money, 
had been driven on ſhore in the ſhire of Angus: 
where they would have been ſeized by the friends of 
the pretender, had the French troops been landed; 
and all the adherents of that houſe were ready to ap- 
pear in arms. In England, ſuch a demand was made 


upon the bank, by thoſe who favoured the inva- 


ſion, and thoſe who dreaded a revolution, that the 
public credit ſeemed to-be in danger. The com- 
mons reſolved, That whoever deſignedly endea- 
voured to deſtroy or leſſen the public credit, eſ- 
pecially 
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pecially at a time when the kingdom was threaten- A. ©: 2707. 
ed with an invaſion, was guilty of a high crime and Burnet 
miſdemeanor, and an enemy to her majeſty and — 
the kingdom. The lord-treaſurer ſignified to the Lockhart, 
directors of the bank, that her majeſty would al- Dane; 
low, for ſix months, an intereſt of fix per cent. upon Hit. of the 
their bills, which was double of the uſual rate Sadr 
and conſiderable ſums of money were offered to gon of the 


them by this nobleman, as well as by the dukes of ee, 
Marlborough, Newcaſtle, and Somerſet. The roveh. 
French, Dutch, and Jewiſh merchants, whoſe in- On 
tereſt was in a peculiar manner connected with the el, - 
ſafety of the bank, exerted themſelves for its ſup- Admirale. 
port; and the directors having called in twenty per Volaire. 
cent. upon their capital ſtock, were enabled to 

anſwer all the demands of the timorous and diſaf- 

fected. All the noblemen and perſons of diſtinc- 

tion in Scotland, ſuſpected of an attachment to the 

court of St. Germain's, were apprehended, and 

either impriſoned in the caſtle of Edinburgh, or 
brought up to London, to be confined in the 

Tower or in Newgate, Among theſe was the duke 

of Hamilton, who found means to make his peace 

with the Whig minifters; and, 1n a little time, the 


other priſoners were admitted to bail . 
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+ Three Camiſars, or proteſtants they continued their aſſemblies in So- 
from the Cevennois, having made their ho, under the countenance of Sir 
eſcape, and repaired to London, ac- Richard Bulkley and John Lacy. They 
quired about this time the appellation reviled the miniſters of the clabliſhed 
of French prophets, from their enthu- church; they denounced judgments 
ſiaftic geſticulations, effuſions, and againſt the city of London, and the 
convulſions, and even formed a ſect of whole Britiſh nation; and publiſhed 


their countrymen. 'The French refu- 
gees, ſcandalized at their behaviour, 
and authorized by the biſhop of Lon- 
don, as ſuperior of the French congre- 
gations, reſolved to inquire into the 
miſſion of theſe pretended prophets, 
whoſe names were Elias Marion, John 
Cavallier, and Durand Fage, 'They 
were declared impoſtors and counter- 
feits · Notwithſtanding this deciſion, 
which was confirmed by the biſhops, 


their predictions, compoled of unin- 
telligible jargon. Then they were pro- 
ſecuted at che expence of the French 
churche:, as diſturbers of the public 


peace, and falſe prophets, They were 


ſentenced to pay a ſine of twenty marks 
each, and ſtand twice on a ſcaffold, 
with pavers on their breaſts denoting 
their offence : a ſentence which was 
exccuted accordingly at Charing- croſs 
and the Royal Exchange, 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
On the firſt day of April, the parliament was 


prorogued, and era diſfolved by proclama- 


tion. ,Writs were iſſued out for new elections, to- 
gether with a proclamation, commanding all the 
peers of North-B-itain to aſſemble ar Holy-rood- 
houſe in Edinburgh, on the ſeventeenth day of 
June, to elect fixtecn peers to repreſent them in the 
enſuing Britiſh parliament, purſuant to the twenty- 
ſecond article of the treaty of union. After the 
diflolution of the parliament, the lords Griffin, 
Clermont, two ſons of the carl of Middleton, and 
ſeveral Scottiſh and Iriſn officers, who had been 
taken on board of the Saliſbury, were brought to 
London, and impriſoned in the Tower or in New- 
gate. Lord Griffin being attainted by outlawry, 
for bigh- treaſon committed in the reign of king 

William, was brought to the bar in the court of 
king's bench, and a rule made for his execution: 
but he was reprieved from month to month, until 
he died of a natural death in priſon. The privy- 
council of Scotland was diſſolved, the duke of 
Queenſberry created a Britiſh peer, by the title of 
baron of Rippon, marquis of Beverley, and duke 
of Dover; and the office of ſecretary at war, va- 
cant by the reſignation of Henry St. John, was be- 
ſtowed upon Robert Walpole, a gentleman who 
had rendered himſelf en in the houſe of 
commons, and whoſe conduct we ſhall have occa- 
ſion to mention more at large in the ſequel. About 
the ſame time a proclamation was iſſued for diſtri- 
buting prizes in certain proportions, to the diffe- 
rent officers and ſeamen of the royal navy; a re- 
gulation that ſtill prevails. 

The French king, not at all diſcouraged by the 
miſcarriage of his projected invaſion, reſolved to 
improve the advantages he had gained on the con- 
tinent curing the laſt campaign; and indeed he 
made elforts that were altogether incredible, con- 
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ſidering the conſumptive ſtate of his fiances. He 4 C. 1708. 
aſſembled a prodigious army in the Netherlands, 
under the command of the duke of Burgundy, 
aſſiſted by Vendome, and accompanied by the duke 
of Berry and the chevalier de St. George. The elector 
of Bavaria was deſtined to the command of the 
troops upon the Rhine, where he was ſeconded by 
the duke of Berwick ; and the marechal de Villeroy 
was ſent to conduct the forees in Dauphine. About 
the letter end of March, the duke of Marlborough 
repaired to the Hague, where he was met by 
prince Eugene, and theſe two celebrated generals 
conferred with the penſionary Heinſtus, and the de- 
puties of the ftates-general. Then they made an 
excurſion to Hanover, where they prevailed upon 
the elector to be ſatisfied with acting upon the de- 
fenſive in his command on the Rhine, and ſpare 
part of his forces, that the confederates might be 
enabled to make vigorous efforts in the Nether- 
lands. The prince proceeded to Vienna, and the 
duke returned to Flanders, where he aſſembled the 
army towards the latter end of May. On the 
twenty- fifth day of that month, the duke of Ven- 
dome marched to Soignies, and poſted himſelf 
within three leagues of the confederates, who were 
encamped at Billinghen and Halle. The duke of 
Marlborough having received intelligence that the 
enemy were on their march by Bois-Seigneur-Iſaac 
to Braine-la-Leuv, concluded their intention was to 
take poſt on the banks of the Deule, to hinder the 
allies from paſſing that river, and to occupy Lou- 
vaine. He therefore commanded the army to 
march all night, and on the third day of June en- 
camped at Terbank, general Overkirk fixing his 
quarters in the fuburbs of Louvaine, while the 
French advanced no farther than Genap and 
Braine-la-Leu. As they were more numerous than 
the confederates, and headed by a prince of the 
blood, 
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A. C, 1708. blood, the generals of the allies at firſt expected 
that they would hazard a battle : but their ſcheme 
was to retrieve by ſtratagem the places they had loſt 
in Flanders. The elector of Bavaria had rendered 
himſelf extremely popular in the great towns : the 
count de Bergeyck, who had great intereſt among 
them, was devoted to the houſe of Bourbon : the 
inhabitants of the great cities were naturally incon- 
ſtant and mutinous, and particularly diſſatisfied 
with the Dutch government. The French gene- 
rals reſolved to- profit by theſe circumſtances. A 
detachment of their troops, under the brigadiers 
la Faille and Paſteur, ſurpriſed the city of Ghent, 
in which there was no garriſon ; and, at the ſame 
time, the count de la Motte, with a ſtrong body 
of forces, appeared before Bruges, which was ſur- 
rendered to him without oppoſition : then he made 
a fruitleſs attempt upon Damme, and marched to 
the little fort of Plaſſendahl, which he took by 
aſſault. The duke of Marlborough was no ſooner 
appriſed of the enemy's having ſent a ſtrong de- 
tachment towards Tubize, than he marched from 
Terbank, paſſed the canal, and encamped at An- 
derlech. The French croſſed the Senne at Halle We 
and Tubize, and the allies reſolved to attack them 
next morning ; but they paſſed the Dender in the 
night with great expedition; and the duke of 
Marlborough next day encamped at Aſche, where 
he was joined by prince Eugene, who had march- 
ed with a conſiderable reinforcement of Germans 
from the Moſelle. The enemy, underſtanding that 
this general was on his march, determined to re- 
duce Oudenarde, the only paſs. on the Schelde 
poſſeſſed by the allies ; and inveſted it on the ninth 
day of July, hoping to ſubdue it before the allies 
could be reinforced. The duke of Marlborough 
was immediately in motion, and made a ſurpriſing 
march from Aſche, as far as Herfelingen, * 
| 1 
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he was joined by the reinforcement. Then he 4. C. 1708. 


took. poſſeſſion of the ſtrong camp at Leſſines, 
which the French had intended to occupy, in order 
to cover the ſiege of Oudenarde. 


Thus diſappointed, the French generals altered They are 


their reſolution, abandoned Oudenarde, and be- 
gan to paſs the Schelde at Gavre. The two gene- 
rals of the confederates were bent upon bringing 
them to an engagement. Cadogan was ſent with 
ſixteen battalions and eight ſquadrons to repair the 


roads, and throw bridges over the Schelde below 


Oudenarde. The army was in motion at eight 


o'clock, and marched with ſuch expedition, that 


by two in the afternoon the horſe had reached the 
bridges, over which Cadogan and his detachment 
were paſſing. The enemy had poſted ſeven bat- 
talions in the village of Heynem, ſituated on the 
banks of the Schelde, and the French houſhold- 
troops were drawn up in order of battle on the 
adjacent plain, oppoſite to a body of troops under 
major-general Rantzaw, who were poſted behind 
a rivulet that ran into the river. The duke of Ven- 
dome intended to attack the confederates when one 
half of their army ſhould have paſſed the Schelde; 
but he was thwarted by the duke of Burgundy, 


EZ who ſeemed to be perplexed and irreſolute. He 


had ordered the troops to halt in their march to 
Gavre, as if he had not yet formed any reſolution 


1 and now he recalled the ſquadrons from the plain, 


determined to avoid a battle. Vendome remon- 
ſtrated againſt this conduct, and the diſpute con- 
tinued till three in the afternoon, when the greater 
part of the allied army had paſſed the Schelde 
without oppoſition. Then the duke of Burgundy 
declared for an engagement, and Vendome ſub- 
mitted to his opinion with great reluctance, as the 
opportunity was now loſt and the army unformed. 
Major-general Grimaldi was ordered to attack 


1 Rantzaw 
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Rantzaw with the horſe of the king's houſhold, 
who finding the rivulet marſhy, refuſed to charge, 
and retired to the right. Mean while Cadogan 
attacked the village of Heynem, Which he took, 
with three of the ſeven battalions by which it was 
guarded. Rantzaw paſſing the rivulet, advanced 
into the plain, and drove before them ſeveral 
{quadrons of the enemy. In this attack, the elec. 
toral prince of Hanover, his preſent majeſty, 
charged at the head of Bulau's dragoons with great 


intrepidity. His horſe was ſhot under him, and 


colonel Luſky killed by his fide. Divers French 
regiments were entirely broken, and a good num- 
ber of officers and ſtandards fell into the hands of 
the Hanoverians. The confederates continued {ill 
paſſing the river; but few or none of the infantry 
were come up till five in the afternoon, when the 
duke of Argyle arrived with twenty battalions, 
which immediately ſuſtained a vigorous aſſault from 
the enemy. By this time the French were drawn 


up in order of battle; and the allies being formed 


as they paſſed the river, both armies were engaged 
through the whole exrent of their lines about ſeven 


in the evening. Europe had not for many years 


produced two ſuch noble armies : above one hun- 
dred general officers appeared in the field, and two 
hundred and fifty colonels fought at the head of 
the reſpective regiments. The number of the 
French exceeded that of the allies by twelve thou- 


ſand: but their generals were divided; their forces 


ill diſpoſed, and their men diſpirited by the unin- 


terrupted ſucceſs of their adverſaries. They leem- 


ed from the beginning averſe to an engagement, 


and acted in hurry and trepidation. Nevertheleſ, 


the action was maintained until general Overki k 
afid count Tilly, who commanded on the left of 
the allies, obliged the right of the enemy to give 


ground; and rhe prince of Orange with count 


Oxienſtern 


| A: dF 6:0 Ke a 
Oxienſtern attacked them in flank with the Dutch 4. C. 1759. 


; infantry. Then they began to give way, and re- 
g tired in great confuſion. The duke of Vendome 
i alighting from his horle, rallied the broken batta- 


lions, called the officers by name, conjured them to 
maintain the honour of their country, and animated 
the men with his voice and example. But, not- 
withſtanding all his endeavours, they were forced 
back among the incloſuges in great confuſion. 
Some regiments were cut in pieces: others deſired to 
capitulate; and, if the darkneſs had not interpoſed, 
their whole army would have been ruined. The 
night coming on ſo that it became impoſſible to 
diſtinguiſn friends from enemies, the two generals 
ordered the troops to ceaſe firing, and the enemy 
took this opportunity of eſcaping, by the road which 
leads from Oudenarde to Ghent. The duke of 
Vendome, ſeeing the French forces flying in the 
utmoſt terror and precipitation, formed a rear- 
guard of about five and twenty ſquadrons and as 
many battalions, with which he ſecured the retreat. 
To this precaution the ſafety of their army was 
entirely owing ; for at day-break the duke of Marl- 
borough ſent a large detachment of horſe and foot 
under the heutenant- generals Bulau and Lumley, 
to purſue the fugitives ; but the hedges and ditches 
that ſkirted the road were lined with the French 
grenadiers in ſuch a manner, that the cavalry 


2 could not form, and they were obliged to deſiſt. 
wy The French reached Ghent about eight in the 
2 morning, and marching through the city, encamp- 
- ed at Jovendegen on the canal. There they 
& thought proper to caſt up intrenchments, upon 
which they planted their artillery which they had 


r left at Gavre with their heavy baggage. About 
e chmee thouſand were ſlain on the field of battle: 
two thouſand deſerted, and about feven thouſand 
N were 
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. c. 1708. were taken, including a great number of officers, 


together with ten pieces of cannon, above an hun- 


dred ſtandards and colours, and four thouſand. 


horſes. The loſs of the allies did not amount to 
two thouſand men; nor was one officer of diſtinc. 
tion killed on their ſide during the whole engage. 
ment. After the confederates had reſted two days 
on the field of battle, a detachment was ordered to 
level the French lines ſhrwcen Ypres and the Lys: 
another was ſent to raiſe contributions as far as 
Arras, and ſtruck terror even into the city of Paris, 
While the allies plundered the province of Picardy, 
a detachment from the French army, under the 
chevalier de Rozen, made an irruption into Dutch- 


Flanders; broke through the lines of Bervliet, 
which had been left unguarded, and made a de- 


ſcent upon the iſland of Caſandt, which they laid 
under contribution. | 
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